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EXOAVATIONS 


’ ye morning after leaving Alexandria 


broke clear and pleasant. There were 
few cabin passengers, but there were many 
third class returning from the pilgrimage to 
Mecea and the shops of Cairo. These people 
—men, women, and children—carried their 
own edibles and bedding, the latter consist- 
ing in some cases of a species of mattress, 
with coverlets, in others simply of blankets, 
which were spread upon the deck, and upon 
which they lay night and day, black and 
white being very near neighbors. Upon one 
side of the vessel, in the interval between 
the cabins, which were on the upper deck, 
and the side of the ship, were collected most 
of the women, and reaching from the roof of 
the cabin was stretched an awning, which 


AT EPHESUS ON THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


in part protected them from the rain which 
fellas we approached the Dardanelles. Most 
of the time was taken up in sleeping, but oc- 
casionally some would wake up to sing (?) 
or gamble; the favorite game being one 
often about Rome, and consisted in 
throwing out the fingers on the part of one 
man, while the others would guess at the 
number. On the whole, they were a peace- 
able set, but very dirty. Among them was 
a character described by Mark Twain under 
the name of “ Far-Away-Moses.” The know]l- 
edge of his reputation in America had al- 
ready reached him, and he earried his card, 
with “ Far-Away-Moses” inscribed upon it, 
as well as the number of the page in the 
Innocents Abroad wherein his fame has been 


seen 
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noted. His honesty was about as high in 
standard as that of the rest of his people, and 
by the sale of shawls, blankets, and such small 
goods as are to be found in the bazars of 
Cairo and Constantinople he gained his daily 
bread. On Thursday morning the Minerva 
came abreast of the Isle of Rhodes, which 
was on the right hand, while on the left was 
Searpanto. Patmos and Samos were also 
passed. These islands seemed treeless; their 
color was of a bright green, as it was early 
spring, and their general appearance much 
like that of the islands on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, reminding one of the passage in San- 


ta Barbara Channel. All that day the ves- | 


sel steamed along in view of various islands, 
and at about four o’clock in the evening an- 
chor was cast in front of the island of Scio, 
which looked very pretty from the deck, as 
the steamer lay at a distance of three-fourths 
of a mile from the shore. 

On Friday morning the Minerva anchored 
before the town of Smyrna. This city lies 


at the foot of a very deep bay inelosed by |! 


high hills. At their different anchorages 
were many vessels, but the only man-of-war 
was the Austrian iron-clad ship Llissa. 
Back of the town, upon a high hill, stand 
the ruins of an ancient fortification, and the 
view from there over the city—the bay with 
the vessels riding at anchor on the one side, 
and on the other the cultivated fields and 
fruit trees—is particularly beautiful. As the 
vessel was to remain there till about noon 
the next day, most of the passengers went 
ashore. General Sherman and party, taking 
a small boat, landed about sunrise, under the 
guidance of ‘ Far-Away-Moses,” who seem- 
ed to have the responsibility of the party’s 
pleasure resting upon his shoulders. By him 
they were conducted through the narrow, 
badly paved streets, with houses of two and 
two and a half stories on each side, to the 
office of Mr. Smithers, the United States 
consul at that place. The consul lived six 
miles beyond Smyrna, and had not yet come 
in. The “cavass” in charge promised to 
telegraph to him, and the party in the mean 
while took up “ the line of march” in search 
of a breakfast. Down a narrow passage- 
way the hotel was reached, and the order 
for the morning meal given. While await- 
ing its preparation a traveling acquaint- 
ance was made with four Englishmen just 


arrived from Greece, and from them it was | 


learned that they were about starting on 


an excursion to Ephesus. Upon their invi- | 


tation General Sherman and party joined 
them, and after breakfast they started for 
the railway station in the outskirts of the 
town. The party consisted of the general 
and his companions, four Englishmen, and 
two Russians. The railroad ran through a 
very pretty country of mountain and valley. 
The soil was not cultivated, but there were 
many flocks of goats and sheep grazing. We 


saw also some camels, and, scattered about, 
the black tents of their Bedouin owners, 
Riding thus for forty miles we reached Yag,- 
| louk, where the horses were awaiting the 
arrival of the train. Their saddles and byi- 
dles would have added to the rustiness of 
an old junk shop. Near the station some 
parts of the aqueduct were still standing, 
and upon these, as upon the ancient tombs, 
many storks had built their nests, from which 
they flew as the party rode by, breaking the 
stillness with their shrill cries. An English- 
man, who had a drinking saloon near the sta- 
tion, was engaged as guide. Near his shop 
were some pieces of marble boxed up and 
marked “ British Museum, London.” These 
were parts of the Temple of Ephesus. Mouut- 
ing the horses, a ride was taken across the flat 
country toward an insular hill of about 1500 
feet in height, around whose base lay the ruins 
| of the ancient city. There was no sign of 
a road, and the horses followed, one behind 
| the other, the bridle-path other excursionists 
had made. Reaching the hill, and ascending 
half-way through the growing hemlock, a 
place said to be the cave of the Seven Sleep- 
ers was pointed out by the guide. This cave 
was a kind of chapel, in which a lamp was 
burning. This, however, is not the real 
cave, the latter being close by—a mere hole 
filled with dirt and bushes. Leaving the 
valley and going around the base of the hill, 
we soon found masses of marble and huge 
stones, which had evidently formed struc- 
tures of great size and beauty. 
‘ -assing around the hill, we came to the 
ruins of the great theatre in which St. Paul 
fought with wild beasts. It is semicireular 
in form; the marble is of good quality, and the 
stones that are still standing were very well 
laid, and at one time it must have shown a 
fine architectural appearance. The old port 
|of Ephesus was plainly visible, but is now 
| grown up with bulrushes. The river near 
| by, once capable of floating a vessel drawing 
ten feet of water, could not now float one 
drawing more than four or five. The ruins 
of the Treasury were also visited. They 
stand out from the base of the hill; but no 
one can now tell why these particular ruins 
are so called, unless it be from the massive 
stones that compose them. Beyond these 
ruins is a high point, upon which stands the 
|remains of a stone building, said to be once 
the prison of St. Paul. Most likely it was 
| built as a look-out, for from it there is a 
magnificent view of the sea. The town was 
built about and in front of the hill which 
stands detached from the mountain chain. 
'In front spreads the plain through which the 
| stream meandered, and up which the vessels 
| from the sea came to take refuge in the lake 
|now filled up. Old columns of marble lay 
about in every direction, and their beauty 
| showed how great the magnificence of Ephe- 
sus must once have been. Ruins of dwellings 
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were every where seen along the faces of the 
hill and on the plateau toward the ancient 
harbor, while the tombs and sarcophagi of 
marble encircle the base. From Ephesus, and 
crossing the plain, the party returned toward 
the railway station, near which and the vil- 
Yasalouk they saw an excavation 
about twenty feet deep in the alluvial soil, 
where about a hundred Turks were at work 


under the charge of a sergeant of the English 


age of 


army, detailed to superintend the excavation 
of the Temple of Diana in the interest of the 
British Museum. They had got down to the 
base of one single pillar, whose proportions 
were really 


gigantic, and whose finish was 
beautiful. It is supposed to be one of 
many that are left of the great Temple of 


Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world. 


very 


From appearances $100,000 must have been 
expended in these excavations. And later 
in our travels we saw 
of Ephesus in the British Museum in London, 
which had been brought in an English frig- 
found the 
United States consul awaiting us at the sta- 
tion, with whom we spent the night at his 
country-seat. 

The next day was a Greek holiday, and 
the streets of Smyrna were full of people, 
all of whom stared in great curiosity at the 
strangers. It was a pleasant sight to see 
white and uncovered faces, as well as chil- 
dren who looked like those at home. We 
made a formal visit to the governor, who 
had his guard under arms in our honor, and 
after a few minutes’ conversation caused cof- 
fee and pipes to be handed about. These 
pipes had stems some four feet long, the 
mouth-piece being of large beads of am- 
ber. After this some preserves were passed 
around. Taking leave of the governor, the 
party returned to the consulate, where at 
2 p.M. the governor returned the visit. At 
4 P.M. we returned on board the Minerva, 
which soon got under way for Constantino- 
ple. Passing out of the harbor before the 
daylight had disappeared, we had a good 
opportunity to appreciate its remarkable 
beauty. During the night the ship touched 
at the island of Mitylene, which was on the 
right hand, and the next morning, Sunday, 
at eight o’clock, anchored in what is called 
Besika Bay. There is no bay to be seen, how- 
ever, though the island of Tenedos is on one 
side, with a channel from four to five miles 
wide between it and the main-land. 
may anchor there with perfect safety. 


ate 
ave, 


Returning to Smyrna, we 


A ship 
It is 


the same point which the Greeks must have | 


used in the old Trojan war, and recently 
was the rendezvous of the English and 
French in the Crimean war. The site of 
the city of Troy is on the main- 
land abreast of the island of Tenedos. To 
the Sherman the country 
looked much like that back of Beni- 
cia, in California, the hills having no trees 


ancient 


eye of General 


very 


some of these stones | 


| of all nations. 
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upon them, while the russet color of th, 
vines is seen, but without any thing strik 
The island of Tenedos 
has a fort built of masonry, and appearing as 
though constructed within the last twenty 
five years. After stopping about an hour. 
the voyage was continued toward the Helles- 
pont. With a fair day both points at the en 
trance of the Hellespont are distinctly seen, 
on each of whicli appears a great tower, of 
very little use against modern artillery. The 
width of the Hellespont here is about tiv: 
miles, and a strong current always runs from 
the Black Sea toward the Mediterranean 
Several sailing ships were anchored in Besi- 
ka Bay, waiting to go through, which can 
only be done with the aid of a strong lead 
ing wind. The course of the a 
along the north shore, which still retain- 
ed its general appearance, rising gradually 
to the height of some seven or eight hun- 
dred feet. Ascending the Dardanelles about 
twelve miles, the straits narrow to about one 
and a half miles. Here were the old “ Sestos 
and Abydos,” and here Xerxes passed on hi 
bridge of boats. On the right-hand side oi 
the narrowest part is the town of Darda- 
nelles, and more life is seen here than at any 
other point in Turkey except at Constanti- 
nople. Within the town the streets are like 
those of other Mediterranean towns, very 
narrow and irregular. 
All merchant vessels, 
ing treaties, can pass in 
no vessels of war. 


ing in the scenery. 


vessel W 


according to exist- 
and ont freely, but 
The Sultan was expect- 
ing the general and party to arrive in a war 
vessel of their own navy, and had arranged 
to receive them at Dardanelles. But as they 
came in a merchant vessel they continued 
in her right up to Constantinople. At the 
entrance to the Sea of Marmora is Gallipoli 
At sundown of Sunday the Minerva entered 
this sea, and by daylight approached Con- 
stantinople. On a clear day the view of the 
city is beautiful, but unfortunately a heavy 
rain was falling. Running close by the 
Seven Towers, which is the left flank of the 
wall which covers the city on the land side, 
Seraglio Point was passed, and anchor cast 
in the Golden Horn, in the midst of about 
three hundred vessels, steamers and ships, 
They were chiefly propellers, 
the Austrians, Italians, and English seeming 
to have control of the commerce of the Med- 
iterranean. The Turks had many flags fly- 
ing, and no doubt have much commerce, but 
for some reason do not seem to be a sea- 
loving people, while the Greeks, Austrians, 
Italians, and English take to the sea natu- 
rally. The Golden Horn is an inlet at the 
western end of the Bosphorus, which is the 


| deep channel connecting the Black Sea with 


the Sea of Marmora. After passing the 
straits about a quarter of a mile there is a 
sudden turn to the left into the Golden 
Horn, when Stamboul is on the left hand 
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and Galata on the right. There is a good 
bridge about a mile ahead, which bounds 
the usual anchorage for merchant vessels. 
The Golden Horn is the harbor proper. From 
the Black Sea comes a strong current, ever- 
lasting, never flowing back, but stronger or 
weaker according to the pressure of the wind 
and the floods of the Don and other rivers 
thatempty intoit. It is of salt-water, though 
not so strong as the open ocean. 

Pera is known as the European part of 
the city, and in it the streets are wider than 
in the other parts, and there the Eurepeans 
mostly dwell, having stores as one would 
find in any Christian city. Scutari 
the Asiatie side, while Stamboul is what 
was once old Constantinople. In it are the 
mosques, Sublime Porte, War-office, bazars, 
and old residence of the sultans, now desert- 
ed for the more modern palace in Pera. The 
streets are narrow, dirty, and badly paved. 
The houses vary in shape and size, and are 
mostly of wood, so that when a fire occurs 
much damage is done. Not long before Gen- 
eral Sherman’s arrival a fire had destroyed 
many of them. One or two more conflagra- 
tions would greatly improve the city. The 
principal living production after the peo- 
ple seems to be dogs, and these infest the 
streets in all sizes and shapes, and make 
night hideous with their fighting, barking, 
and growling. 

Soon after the Minerva came to an anchor- 
age Mr. Brown, the dragoman, or interpret- 
er of the United States legation at Constan- 
tinople, came on board, accompanied by a 
Mr. Oscanyan, the Turkish consul at New 
York, who was then on leave of absence. 
They informed the general that the Sultan 
had sent one of his own boats to take him 
and his party to the shore. Passing down 
the steps, at the bottom were two hand- 
somely gilded caiques (or boats), rowed by 
a dozen stalwart Turks each, whose livery 
consisted of silk jackets, bag trowsers, and 
the turban. 


is on 


Every one could easily recog- 
nize these boats as belonging to the Sultan. 
We were landed at the arsenal dock in Ga- 
lata, a suburb of the city, founded by the 
Genoese, at the foot of the hill upon the 
summit of which Pera is built, in which 
port, as before mentioned, all the foreigners 
or Europeans usually reside. When the 
party reached the shore they found there a 
guard of some thirty Turkish soldiers, who 
presented arms. Outside the arsenal gates 
were two handsome carriages, with footmen 
and coachmen, from the Sultan’s stables, 
into which the party got and were driven up 
the hill to the small hotel back of the En- 
glish embassy, where apartments had been 
secured for them.” The object which most 
attracted attention as the hill was ascended 
was the American street railway there in 
use. The cars were divided into two com- 
partments, one for the use of women, the 


{35 
other for men. After a good breakfast we 
went to the Byzantium Hotel to call upon 
the American minister, Mr. George H. Boker, 
who had arrived only a few weeks before, 
and who very offered 
us every facility. While conversing with 
him a servant came hurriedly in to an- 
nounce the arrival of the Grand Vizier. 
who had come to return the call Mr. Boker 
had made a few As this 
dividual is a in Turkey, 
every prepared for the 
The door was thrown open, and in 
walked a short, stout old gentleman, defect- 
ive in one eye, and blowing like a porpoise, 
since he had climbed two flights of stairs. 
He did not remain many minutes; but not- 
withstanding this, of 
served. The amount drank of this bever- 
age during the days of calling must be great. 
After the Grand Vizier had taken his leave 
the party called on General Ignatief, the 
Russian minister, who, having been in the 
country some time, and being able to speak 
English, General Sherman wished to consult 
in regard to the best way of visiting the 
Caucasus. General Ignatief was very polite, 
introducing them all to his wife, who had 
been a Princess Gallitzen. 

Tuesday was a clear and pleasant day, and 
about noon three carriages, fine open En- 


was courteous, and 


days before mn 


great personage 
one immediately 


event. 


cotlee was course 


glish barouches, drawn by two fine horses 
each, and belonging to the Sultan’s stables, 
came for the party. Upon the box sat coach- 
men and footmen attired in the royal livery, 
which consisted of tlowing trowsers to the 
knee (where they were met by top-boots), 
gold-embroidered jackets and vests. Upon 
the head was the red fez, and wrapped 
around the waist were long sashes embroid- 
ered with gold-thread. Besides these, there 
were also several outriders, all wearing the 
same livery. In advance of the arrival of 
the carriages came a major of the Turkish 
army, who reported to the general for duty. 
The party being in full uniform, seated them- 
selves in the carriages, and preceded by the 
outriders, who cleared the narrow streets, 
started for the Byzantium Hotel, where they 
took up Mr. Boker and his son, and then con- 
tinued on toward the palace at which the 
presentation was to be held, crowds of Turks, 
foreigners, and others lining the sides of the 
streets through curiosity to see the “ great 
Americans.” Following along the top of 
the hill, the road then descended to the wa- 
ter-side. At a point above where the party 
had landed on their arrival in Constantino- 
ple was situated the chief palace of the Sul- 
tan, called Dolma Backté. This is a very 
beautiful building, and is inclosed on the 
main front and land side by a high wall, the 
entrance through which is by a very elab- 
orate and handsome gateway. The water 
side is inclosed by a light and elegant iron 
railing, and occasionally there are flights of 
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DOLMA BACKTE PALACE, 


steps, by means of which there is an easy | 


access to the caiques. Once inside the gate- 
way, one finds himself in quite a large gar- 
den or court-yard. The palace is divided 
into two parts, the front, the part with the 
turret roof, as seen in the illustration, being 
occupied by the Sultan, the other, or back 
part, being devoted to his harem; and in 
order to thwart the eyes of the curions, the 
windows of this part 
tice Indeed, it is very common to 
see this inclosure in the meanest-looking 
houses in the eity. Upon the beautiful 
marble steps which gave access to the first 
floor stood the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Turkey, Servia Pasha, surrounded by sev- 
eral ushers, among them Hamdy Bey, whom 
the party frequently saw during their visit 
to Constantinople. 


are inclosed by a lat- 
work. 


Mounting the steps, we 
entered the palace, where there was a long 
hall or corridor, quite wide, and upon both 
sides of which were stationed the officers of 
the royal household, all being in full uni- 
form. 

When the party had once entered the hall 
the order of precedence was announced to 
them by Servia Pasha through Mr. Brown, 
the dragoman. Only at that moment was it 
discovered that Lieutenant Grant was to go 
tirst, and, as the son of the President of the 


United States, be received as a prince royal. 
It was too late to do any thing by way of 
explanation, and thongh “ Fred” went for- 
ward very reluctantly, he accepted the sit- 
uation, and, followed in order by General | 


Sherman, Mr. Boker, and the rest of the par- 
ty, approached the staircase, where, on th 
landing at which it divided, was standing 
Abdul Assiz, Sultan of Turkey, who, shak- 
ing Lientenant Grant by the hand, turned, 
motioned him to continue up the stairway, 
and walked by his side, without paying any 
attention to the rest of the party. The 
tan conducted them into a very handsome 
room, Which looked out upon a most bean- 
tiful scene, embracing the Bosphorus, Gold- 
en Horn, and city of Stamboul. After en- 
tering the room the Sultan received General 
Sherman very courteously, and seating him- 
self, motioned the party to do likewise. Aft- 
er a short panse he began the conversation 
in Turkish, which was translated by Mr. 
grown. Mr. Boker made a short speech re 
counting the history of the visitors. The 
interview lasted about fifteen minutes, and 
at its termination the Sultan accompanied 
the party to the head of the staircase, where 
he shook hands with Lieutenant Grant and 
the general, simply inclining his head to the 
rest. Abdul Assiz is rather stout, about five 
feet eight inches in height, has large dark 
eyes, grayish hair and beard. He was dress- 
ed in loose snuff-colored pantaloons, black 
coat, cnt like that of an Episcopal minister, 
and patent-leather shoes. Under his coat he 
wore a white flannel shift, on his head the 
fez, and on the little finger of his right hand 
an immense ruby ring. 


Sul 


He assured the gen- 


| eral and party that they should have access 


to every object of interest. Having regained 
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their carriages, the party was driven across 
the pontoon-bridge to Stamboul to call upon 
the Grand Vizier, who received them cordial- 
ly. and after a few minutes’ conversation in 
Turkish, caused pipes and coffee to be passed 
about. There was nothing in his appear- 
anee to fill one with awe. From there they 
called upon the President of the Council, 
who is the head of the Legislative Council, 
or civil branch of the government, where 
was again drunk out of small cups, 
and tobacco smoked from pipes with long 
stems and large amber mouth-pieces. The 
next call was upon Servia Pasha, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who had been with them 
at the palace. This man spoke French tlu- 
ently, had been educated in France, and was 
very agreeable— without doubt the most 
agreeable they met, since he laid aside the 
rigid formalities that surrounded each of 
the authorities of the court, and chatted 
away like any European. Here cigars gave 
place to pipes, and coffee was not handed 
about. For all that, when the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs came into the presence of 
the Sultan, he was a very insignificant per- 
son, Who sat with his arms folded across 
his breast and his head cast down. This 
finished the formal visits, and a drive was 
taken, where practicable, through the old 
city. The Church of St. Sophia, once a 
Christian church, but now converted into a 
mosque, was visited, and to enter its sacred 
portals the feet had to be covered with slip- 
pers. 

The palmy days of Seraglio Point have 
passed away since the Sultan has fixed his 
residence across the harbor, on the Pera 
side, and with one or two exceptions the 
foreign legations are also established there. 
What was once the ancient palace is now 
converted into a museum, called the Treas- 
ury, in which are placed the jewels belong- 
ing to the Sultan. The display is a mag- 
nificent one, and the eyes are dilated in won- 
der examining the diamonds, emeralds, ru- 
bies, and pearls there exposed to view. Some 
of these are very large and beautiful. There 
are swords whose hilts are thickly inlaid 
with diamonds; exquisite decorations for 
the turban, composed of diamonds, emeralds, 
and pearls; saddle-cloths, martingales, and 
bridles, inlaid with pearls, turquoises, and 
other jewels; drinking cups, vases, silver 
pitchers for wine, all rich in their embellish- 
ments; while a throne of one of the early 
sultans is almost one mass of inlaid ivory, 
pearls, and other jewels. The collection 
must be one of very great value. A sharp 
eye was kept upon the party, notwithstand- 
ing the high auspices under which they 
came. Before entering the building a seal 
which was upon the lock was broken and 
carried to a place of deposit, where it is 
kept as a voucher for the occasion which 
caused the door to be unlocked. After the 
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Visit was over this lock was again sealed up. 
In the same inclosure are the buildings in 
which are the throne-rooms, library, and «ar- 
senal, in the latter of which are stored away 
a large number of muskets of American man- 
ufacture. On the floor above are a number 
of effigies, representing the various phases in 
Turkish costume, and among these are those 
of the janizaries. Near this building is a 
small museum, containing some curiosities 
from Egypt. the Seraglio, and 
passing out of the gate, near which is the 
spot at which many unfortunates have lost 
their heads, we visited one of the sultans’ 
tombs, and then went to the place once used 
as a reservoir. 


Leaving 


Descending many steps into 
the ground, one comes to a large cavern 
in which water was once kept. The ceil- 
ings are very lofty, and the whole is support 
ed by about one thousand columns. This 
place was, at the time of the visit, greatly 
dilapidated, and used by cordwainers, who 
were busily engaged at work. 

Old Stamboul must be thoroughly visited 
in order to be understood. The streets are 
narrow, wretchedly paved, and very dirty. 
The old wall still incloses it, and runs from 
the Bosphorus on one side around to the Gold- 
en Horn on the other. The usual manner of 
wending one’s way through these streets is 
by horseback, and the animals used are very 
fine, and stand at the street corners for hire, 
as the hacks do in the cities of the United 
States. The day being hot, however, Gen- 
eral Sherman and companions went in the 
carriages they had hired in Pera, and they 
had a rongh ride. Reaching the wall by 
the fortification called the “ Seven Towers,” 
they passed through the gateway, and fol- 
lowed along outside toward the Golden 
Horn. This wall is very thick, and at 
intervals of about every one hundred and 
fifty yards has a tower. Its preservation 
well it was built. The road 
was heavy with mud, and along the left- 
hand side was one continuous cemetery, 
through the broken-down tombstones and 
cypress-trees of which the wind howled 
mournfully. The country was desolate in 
the extreme. No cultivation, no roads, 
nothing but a long extent of unproductive 
land, looking as though it might never have 
been visited by civilized man. Surrounding 
the three towns which constitute Constan- 
tinople the same condition of things exists, 
and to travel over the country, which is roll- 
ing and picturesque, one must go on horse- 
back, and follow the paths made by the 


goats. 


shows how 


There are a few exceptions as to 
roads, one being in favor of that to the 
“Sweet Waters of Europe,” the other of that 
from Pera to Therapia, the summer resort 
on the Bosphorus. Every.thing about a 
visit to this city is different from what one 
experiences in any other part of Europe 
The houses of Pera are, in the new quarter, 
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of stone, but the rest, 
and in Stamboul, 
wood; and the 
in this last-named place are bazars, which 
are simply covered streets. 
the 


of 
stores 


Here are met 
Christian, the Jew, and the Moham- 
medan, and the goods exposed for sale are 
as varied and curious as are the persons 
who expose them. People of almost all na- 
tions pretending to any civilization here 
ineet. 
ticles, and the entire thing is an immense 
curiosity shop. The stores, six or eight 
to contain much goods; 


gins to unload his shelves. The jewels 


Each portion has its particular ar- | 


| From 


but this one finds | 
is not the case when the shop-keeper be- | 


CEMETERY, OLD STAMBOUL. 


are tempting, and are sold in various forms. 


underneath the garment of some 


| greasy-looking Arab may come some of the 
feet by twelve, do not seem large enough | 


finest diamonds. The women come here 
to sell the jewels probably received in their 
first years of harem life. Walking through 


these streets one may be accosted by an 
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Arab, who will offer for sale a diamond ring 
or breastpin. He has offered this same ar- 
ticle to others, and stores away in his mem- 
ory the price each one has bid. His mind 
has been made up as to how much he will 
take, and the highest bidder generally car- 
ries off the jewel. To many of the shops 
are little box-rooms in which one can sit 
while bargaining, and often the shop-keep- 
er offers his customer coffee. Such things 
as are fancied are placed to one side, and 
when the selection is complete, the process 
of securing the lowest price is gone through 
with, which often ends in getting the article 
for about one-half what was first asked. 


In Stamboul is the Post-office, and by the 
side of this sit the scribes, reminding one of 
the early Christian characters. With paper 
all ready, they wait the customer, and wheth- 
er it be a love-letter or one on business, to 
them it is all the same, for each is a living 
“ready letter-writer.” In the mean time 
buying and selling go on about them. In 
the midst of the noise and confusion of these 
crowded streets a voice will be heard from 
the minaret of some neighboring mosque, 
when the shop-keeper will cease his sales, 
the scribe will drop his pen, and upon their 
knees they fall. This is not a universal cus- 
tom, but a very general one. 
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A SORIBE. 


The day after the presentation to the Sul- 
tan the party called on the Minister of War, 
whose office was in Stamboul. The War- 
office is an old palace, having in its front a 
large parade ground for mancnvring troops, 
and which ground, as well as the palace, is 
inclosed by a very high iron railing, the en- 
trance to which is had by a very handsome 
gateway. The same carriages used the day 
before were sent to the general, though the 
coachmen and footmen wore a more quiet 
livery. In full uniform, the party started, 
and crossing to Stamboul by the pontoon- 
bridge, reached the gateway to the palace 
ground, and passing through, saw about 3500 
troops waiting to receive them. These con- 
sisted of six battalions of infantry on the 
right hand, in two lines of battle; on the 
left hand were two batteries of artillery, two 
battalions of cavalry, and two battalions of 
lancers. As the carriages passed along the 
front of these lines to the palace the troops 
presented arms, and there was music. Pass- 
ing into the porte cochére, they were re- 


ceived by the Secretary of War, a large old | looking. 





man, very kindly in his manner, who had pass 
ed some years in Germany, and could speak 
German. He was surrounded by his officials, 
general officers, and others, all in full uni- 
form. Taking Lieutenant Grant by the hand, 
he led him up a wide staircase, the rest of 
the party following, and conducted us into a 
large and very handsome room, the floor of 
which was covered with a heavy Turkey car- 
pet, and in which the furniture was gilded, 
the seats and backs being covered with red 
embroidered satin. 

Pipes were handed about with long stems 
and amber mouth-pieces. Each mouth-piec 
was encircled with a ring set in diamonds, 
not one ring of which could have been of 
less value than four or five thousand dollars. 
The “pipe of peace” having been smoked, 
the party were conducted down stairs to th 
front of the palace. At that moment a ear- 
riage drawn by four horses and surrounded 
by outriders came dashing up, and, having 
halted, from it descended a youth of about 
fourteen years of age, small and delicate- 
This was the eldest son of the 
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Snitan, but not the heir to the throne, since 
to this the oldest male in the royal fi.nily 
suce eeds, Which in this case is acousin. The 
Sultan is very anxious, however, to break 
this law of succession. This prince is a 
major-general in the army, and during the 
visit of General Sherman to Turkey was 
plac ed in command of the household troops, 
and on the completion of his tifteenth year 
was presented by his grandmother, accord- 
ing to the papers, with a beantiful female 
slave. To him the party were presented, 
and the troops were then marched by in re- 
view. Their appearance was very credita- 
ble. The infantry were strong-looking men, 
wearing a Zouave jacket, pantaloons very 
baggy in the seat and gathered at the knee, 
shoes of russet leather laced up the side, and 
for arms carried Enfield muskets, changed by 
the Schneider system. The cavalry had small 
but strong horses, and carried revolvers, Win- 
chester carbines, and sabres. The horses of 
the artillery were European, the guns of steel, 
six to each battery, one battery being com- 
posed of Armstrong guns. 

After the review we breakfasted in the 
palace, after which General Sherman and his 
companions visited the iron-clad fleet of his 
majesty, consisting of thirteen vessels. We 
went on board the flag-ship, named Abdul As- 
siz, where we were courteously received by 
the admiral, who spoke very good English. 
The moment the party stepped on board the 
ships were dressed with flags and the rig- 


ging was manned. The day was bright, and 
the sight was very beautiful. The admiral 
conducted us over the ship, ana had the crew 
called to quarters and exercised at the guns. 
The discipline and drill displayed were ex- 
ceedingly good. After coffee, leave was tak- 
en of the admiral, and the party, resuming 
their caiques, left the vessel’s side, from 
which directly afterward came a salute of 
twenty-one guns. Crossing the Bosphorus 
to the Galata side, they landed at the new 
palace of the Sultan, Tcherigan, which was 
just being finished. The style is a com- 
bination of the Moorish and Turkish, and 
the whole building is exquisitely beautiful. 
Standing at one end, there is a long vista 
through the rooms to the other. The walls 
and ceilings are in stueco-work, beautifully 
painted. The part devoted to the harem 
contains a large hall on the first floor, from 
which open various little parlors. By as- 
cending an elegant wide staircase one comes 
to a very handsome large hall or room, which 
is that of the mother Sultana. On the same 
floor is another larger hall, which is the as- 
sembling-room of the ladies of the harem, 
and that is furnished in lounges covered 
with very elaborately worked satin covers, 
while four pure silver candelabra, some 
twelve feet high, give light to the apart- 
ment. The windows are of heavy plate- 
glass, and covered on the outside by a lat- 
tice-work of wood. There were separate 
bath-rooms for the Sultana mother—who is 
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THE SULTAN 
a woman of much influence 
dies of the harem. 

At the other end of the palace were the 
apartments of the Sultan, which were even 
more beautifully arranged than those of 
the harem. In the centre of the audience- 
chamber was a fountain. The bath-room 
was quite large, and divided into two com- 
partments, the ceiling, walls, and floor being 
of handsome milk-white marble. The heat- 
ing apparatus was under the floor. Along 
the water front is a beautiful esplanade, with 
fountains, and at one end of the garden is a 
little gem of a summer-house. On the hill- 
side is quite an extensive park, in which 
are many peacocks, and twelve very large 


tigers, in cages. 


—~and for the la- 


This palace being unoceu- 
pied, a very good opportunity was afforded 
for seeing the harem arrangements. The 
Sultan never marries, but has slaves. The 
first seven which bear him children become 
his wives, and it may be that the mother of 
the heir to the throne was once a peasant 
The slave- 
marts have been abolished, and this is not at 


woman of Georgia or Circassia. 


AT THE 





MOSQUE. 


all agreeable to those people who once dis- 
posed of their daughters, who, in many cases, 
became the wives and mothers of persons 
high in authority, which enabled them to 
improve the conditions of the homes from 
which they came. 

The Sultan seems to be very fond of build- 
ing palaces, and there is a story that he 
believes that if he should stop building he 
would die. 

Friday is the Turkish Sabbath, and upon 
that day the Sultan goes to some one of the 
numerous mosques to say his prayers. This 
is a ceremony attended with much pomp. 
The mosque selected during one of the Fri- 
days of General Sherman’s visit was on the 
Bosphorus, on the Pera side. Hearing that 
General Sherman and party were desirous 
of witnessing this ceremony, his majesty 
caused to be placed at their disposal his 
kiosk, which was near the mosque he pro- 
posed visiting, a small house, beautifully fur- 
nished, from which he usually witnessed ma- 
neeuvres of the troops on the parade ground 
near by. When the party reached the kiosk 





IN 


GENERAL 


“*SWEET WATE 


they found drawn up in two lines, facing 
nward, about two thousand infantry and 
the officers of the imperial household, all 

full uniform, awaiting the Sultan’s ar- 
rival, who was to come from his palace in 
one of his caiques. The steps of the mosque 
were covered with carpet, as was also the 
landing by the water. At noon a gun gave 
the signal of the Sultan’s departure from 

e palace, and as the procession approached 
he ships of war in the harbor they fired 
alutes, so that the noise of the artillery be- 
deafening, and echoed and re-echoed 
along the hills of the Bosphorus. First ap- 
peared around the turn a caique rowed by 
about twenty oarsmen, in which sat an offi- 
cial, who jumped quickly from the caique on 
the landing, and the boat then passed on. 
rhis was followed by another in like order, 
and then came the Sultan, who sat under a 
handsomely embroidered velvet canopy sur- 


came 


mounted by the crescent. His caique was 
rowed by about thirty oarsmen, who were 
dressed in white clothing, made out of a 
very pretty material seen at Constantinople. 
Their arms were bare from the elbows, as 
were their legs from the knees. In rowing 
they rose from their seats in reaching to 
the stroke, took one step forward, and at 
the moment of pulling bowed very low, set- 
tling into their seats as the stroke became 
exhausted. The caiques were white, with 
gilt ornamentation. 

As soon as the Sultan’s caique appeared 
the troops presented arms, and remained in 
that position. As he landed the officers of 
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| the household all stooped, placing the right 
hand to the ground, then on their lips, then 
on the top of their heads—thus indicating 
that they picked up the dirt. The Sultan 
Was in uniform, and on his breast wore his 
the troops the 
cheered, and while holding the musket at a 
present in the left hand, saluted with the 
right. As the Sultan came near the kiosk 
he looked up at the windows where were the 
reneral and party, and after he had entered 


ure 
+} 
ti 


orders. As he passed by y 


1e mosque, sent his Lord Chancellor to in- 
quire if they were comfortable. Passing into 
the mosque, the troops and the attendants 
awaited him outside. Some of these attend- 
ants wore green gold-embroidered | 
others purple. 

The second Friday of our visit was a very 
lovely day, and excursion 
the “Sweet Waters of Europe.” Coming 
from the hills beyond Constantinople is a 
small which gradually to 
greater proportions, and finally empties into 
the Bosphorus through the curve which is 
called the Golden Horn. The water is fresh, 
hence, ¢ ompared to that of the Bosphorus, Is 
sweet. 


lveries, 


an was made to 


stream swells 


Into the bosphorus comes from the 
Asiatic hills another stream, which has along 
its banks beautiful shade trees like those of 
its mate on the European shore. To distin- 
cuish these streams the one from the oth- 
er, the one is called the “ Sweet Waters of 
Europe,” the other the “Sweet Waters of 
Asia.” From Pera to the first-named, by 

| water, is about four miles, and this distance 


jis passed over in caiques. There is a good 
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we-road over the hills, the distance | 


The party made the 
excursion on horseback, and on reaching the | 
‘Sweet Waters,” found a great crowd col- | 
lected. 


peare d in the 


carrh 


being about the same. 


Caiques and one-horse carriages ap- 


The ladies 


greatest numbers. 


from the harems come there with their lunch- 
eons, and spreading upon the ground near 


the stream such rugs as they have brought, | 
sit there during most of the afternoon, chat- 
tering like magpies. Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Christians are there, and the dif- 
ferent costumes displayed make a scene sel- 
rivaled. The eunuch marches up and 
down near his charge, and resents the too 
The 
women, compared to the natives, are pretty. 
The white “ yashmak” or veil they wear is | 
so arranged as to permit the eyes to be seen, 
and these are generally dark and large. The 
veil is just thin enough to admit of the con- | 


away 


aom 


near approach of the curious stranger. 


tour of the face being seen, and as the com- 
plexion of the women is very good by reason 
of the in-door life they lead, many of them, 
as seen in their carriages, are very pretty. 
When they walk, however, one loses some- 
what of his admiration, for they are stout and 
generally clumsy. Dressed in loose panta- 
loous, Zouave jacket, ete., they wear around 
this when out of the house a silk cloak, which 
These cloaks are of 
one color, but each wearer chooses the color | 
most to her fancy, and when many of them | 
are together, as of a Friday afternoon, the 
effect is very beautiful. They do not object 
to flirting, and the pocket-handkerchief is | 
as readily used for this purpose in Constan- | 
tinople as in Paris. 

At this Sabbath (Turkish) resort is a palace 


covers the entire dress. 


of the Sultan, round which are beautiful 
grounds. The stream has been dammed | 
blocks of marble, cut into the form of shells 
with sealloped edges, down which the water 
pours in a beautiful cascade. 

During the general’s visit an excursion 
was made to a farm of the Sultan’s, where 
there is a beautiful small palace, handsome- 
ly painted and furnished. The farm kiosk 
is a little gem of a house. The stables are + 
built about a court, and in them were some 
sixty or seventy Egyptian cows, very pretty 
to look at, but not very good milch cows, 
There is a pleasant summer-house built 
the border of a small lake. By 
picturesque drive we reached the “ Sweet 
Waters,” and then returned to town. An- 
other trip was made to the Military School, 
which was commanded by Selim Pasha. The 
school is established in an old building, once 
used as a hospital, and is all under one roof. 
The cadets have but one dormitory, where 
they each have an iron bedstead, mattress, 
blanket, sheet, and coverlet. A of 
drawers stands by each bed. The cadets 
lack “setting up.” Their shoes and boots 

for there seemed to be no uniformity 
were covered with mud; and while some 
wore check shirts, others had on white. In 


on 


a very 


chest 


| the higher or finishing school—for there is a 


preparatory one in Constantinople as well 
as one to each corps @armée—there were tive 
hundred cadets, the minimum age being four- 
teen years. The course of instruction occu- 
pies five years, and the graduates enter par- 
ticular arms of the service, the most proficient 


being appointed to the staff corps. Those 


jonly are taught riding who are intended 


for the cavalry and artillery, while French, 





THE NIGHT-SONG. 


Pprsian, and Arabie are equally taught to 
]], From this school the preparatory one 

visited; here, also, were tive hundred 
term of tive 
is. Some of these cadets were not more 


ts, whose instruction is 


than eight years old. 
final examination enter the main school; 
those who fail remain one year longer, at 
the end of which time they must either pass 
snecessfully, refund the money expended by 
he government in their education, or enter 
the army as privates. 

On the Bosphorus, sbout six miles from 
the city, is situated an American college, 
which was founded by a Mr. Christopher 
Robert, of New York, and is known as the 
Robert College. The building is a very 
handsome one, and situated on a beautiful 
In a heavy rain-storm, and along roads 
which could almost take the prize for bad- 
ness, this institution was visited. soys of 
all religious sects are admitted, who for their 
education pay £40 a year. There were two 
hundred boys at the time of the visit who 


spoke English. 


Those who pass the 


site. 


THE 
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Sunday morning was beautifully clear, and 
by t leven o'¢ lo k, by means of the Carrlige S 
and caiques of the royal household, the party 
reached the favorite yacht of the Sultan, 
ealled the had been pre- 
sented to him by the Viceroy of Egypt. 
At noon this yacht, which was to convey 
General Sherman to was loosen- 
ed from her moorings, and began steaming 
up the Bosphorus toward the Black Sea. 
The Sultan stood at of the windows 
of his palace watching the departure of his 
American guests, while they in turn, from 
the top of the wheel-house, waved him their 
final adienx. As the yacht passed the iron- 
clad tleet their rigging was manned and the 
vessels dressed with flags. The day 
lovely, and minaret and tower reflected back 
from their polished tops the rays of the sun. 
As the flag-ship, Abdul Assiz, was passed, 
from its sides a salute of twenty-one guns 
thundered forth, and the had 
ceased resounding among the hills of the 
Bosphorus the Sultanieh was full 
steam, bound for Sebastopol. 


Sultanieh, which 


Odessa, 


one 


Vas 


ere eC hoes 


unde1 


NIGHT-SONG. 


the night, and the stars, and me: 


Prophetic, jubilant song, 


Smiting the rock-bound hours till the waters of life flow 


free, 


And a soul, on pinion strong, 


Flieth afar, and hovers over the 


While the blind 


fates weave thei 


Infinite sca 
Of Love and of Melod¢; 


nets, 


And the world in sleep forgets. 


Known only, only to me, and the night 


Song, from 


Of 


, and the stars, and God: 


a burning breast, 
a land of perfected delights, which the foot of man ne’er trod, 


Like a foaming wine expressed 
From passionate fruits that glowed ’mid the boughs of the Eden lost, 
Ere sin was born, and frost; 
Song wild with desires and regrets, 
While the world in sleep forgets. 


Known only, only to God, and me, and the night, 


and the stars: 


The beacon-tire of song, 
Flaming for guidance and hope while the storm-winds wage their wars; 
Balm for the ancient wrong, 
Dropping from healing wings on the wounds of the heart and the brain 
Quenching their ancient pain; 
Love-star that rises and sets, 
While the world in sleep forgets. 


Known only, only to me, and God, and the stars, and the night: 
Dove that returns to my ark, 
Murmuring of grief-flood falling, of light beyond all lig 


cht ; 
Voice that cleaveth the dark, 

Singing of earth growing heaven, of distant hands that bless, 

Thongh they may not caress ; 

And, blessing, pay love’s old debts, 

While the world in sleep forgets. 


ALFRED H. Lovis. 
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TEN DAYS WITH THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


NEW 


ys the eastern bank of the Hudson, in | 
( that part of Manhattan Island known | 
as Washington Heights, stands the New | 
York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. This school, now in its 
fifty-fourth year, has grown to be the largest 
and probably the most complete establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. 

Leaving the city way train on the | 
Hudson River Railroad from Thirtieth Street, 
we stop at the station in One Hundred and | 
Fifty-second Street, which also called 
Carmansville. A pleasant drive of half a 
mile brings us to the eastern entrance of the 
It nineteen years 
since the school was removed from its for 
mer location in Fiftieth Street to this spot. 
With prudent forethought, ample grounds 
were then secured at a comparatively small 
expense, thirty-seven and a half acres hav- 
ing been purchased for not much over one 
hundred thousand dollars. Since that time 
the value of real estate in the upper part of 
the island has advanced so much that nine 
and a half acres of this land were sold in 
May, 1870, for two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand dollars. The sum thus realized 
frees the institution from debt, and enables 
it to make certain long-desired improve- | 
ments. 

As we drive along the pleasant winding 


by 


is 


grounds. is now some 


YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUOTION OF THE DEAF 


Ty 2 


= a 


AND DUMB. 


avenue after entering the grounds, we soo! 
discover through the trees some of the build 
ings of the establishment. 
mansion of Dr. Harvey L. Peet, the lat 
venerated principal emeritus—the home also 
of his son, the present principal 


Passing th 


we come 1n 


sight of the workshops, standing apart in the 
|rear of the main building, and also of the 


school-house, which is joined to it by coy 
ered corridors. Here we observe groups of 
the children playing merrily about the doors, 
some jumping rope, and some busy with va- 
rious other sports. And now, having passed 
the south wing and turned northward, we 
pause in front of the main edifice. 

We imnust delay a moment before entering 
to notice the magnificent view. The beau 
tiful Hudson, here a mile and a half wide, 
is, of course, the first and the finest thing we 
see. We are just opposite the southern ex- 
tremity of the Palisades, whose rugged out- 
lines and wood-crowned summit are perfect- 
ly retlected in the still blue water below. 
White sails dot the surface of the broad 
tranquil river, while here and there the 
trailing smoke and the shining wake of some 
steamer catch the eye. Yet the river lies 
far below us; it is not less than one hundred 
and twenty feet perpendicularly from the 
spot where we stand to the water’s edge. 
Even the track of the railway, which runs 
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along a terrace of the precipitous bank, is ! 


away down out of sight. And now, turning 
away from the broad sunny lawn that 
stre tches before the building and the groups 
of noble forest trees that surround it, let us 
go in. 

The general appearance of the edifice is 
stately and imposing. The main building 
fronts west ; 
fifty feet in length, and fifty or more in 
width. The two principal wings stand at 
right angles with it at the north and south 
ends respectively, and are joined to the cen- 
tral edifice by towers at the corners. There 
are three stories above the basement. The 
material is chiefly brick, with granite finish- 
ings. 

We enter a fine lofty hall, some twenty 
feet by thirty-five, which intersects a cor- 
ridor running lengthwise of the building. 


Just beyond the intersection, in an octago- | 


nal space which, like the hall itself, is lined 
with glass cases containing a fine cabinet, 
rises the central staircase. The reception- 


room, which is also the library, is at the left | 


hand of the entrance ; the parlor is upon the 
right. The private apartments of the su- 
perintendent and some other officers occupy 
the southern portion of this floor, while the 
northern is devoted to offices. Upon the 
second floor are the teachers’ apartments 
and the guest-chambers ; the third floor is 
used for an infirmary. 

The south wing is occupied by the girls, 
the north by the boys. On the first floor of 
each there is an immense room more than a 
hundred feet long and forty-five feet wide, 
where the pupils study or play in the even- 
ings, or whenever they are not occupied 
elsewhere. In the girls’ room there are 
sewing-machines; and as the girls are there 
taught at certain times to do their mending, 


the apartment is often called the sewing- | 


room. At the east end of these apartments 
are passages leading to the school-rooms, and 
also communicating with the dining-room, 
as well as stairs leading to the dormitories 
above. 

Besides the two wings already described, 
there is a third, extending into the court 


from the centre of the main building, to | 


which it is joined by a sort of isthmus. In 
the first story of this central wing, and di- 
rectly above the kitchen, is the pupils’ din- 
ing-room, which is about seventy feet in 
length by sixty in breadth. On the floor 
above is the chapel. Having thus glanced 
at the general plan of the establishment, and 
finding ourselves attracted to further inves- 
tigations by the universal air of neatness and 
good taste, let us set about learning precise- 
ly what the State of New York does to edu- 
cate her deaf-mutes. 

There are generally about five hundred 
and fifty pupils here, and thirty teachers. 
Of the latter, some twelve or fifteen are 
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themselves deaf-mutes, educated here, and 
possessing, of course, certain special qualifi- 
cations for their work. Most of those who 
instruct the advanced classes are hearing 
persons, and several are gentlemen of liber- 
| al education, who are called professors. The 
| head of the educational department, Profess- 
or Isaac Lewis Peet, is a gentleman of fine 
culture and eminent skill in the difficult 
| work to which he has devoted his life. He 
| is said to be the most accomplished master 
| of sign language in the world. His honored 
| father, the late Dr. Harvey L. Peet, was one 
of the pioneers in deaf-mute instruction in 
the United, States, having been appointed 
principal of this school as early as 1831. His 
earnest appeals to the Legislature in behalf 
of indigent mutes secured the liberal appro- 
priations now bestowed upon this unfortu- 
| nate class. The text-books used in their in- 
struction almost every where in this country 
were prepared by him. He died last New- 
Year’s Day, and his funeral services were 
held in the chapel of the institution. 

The superintendent, who has the over- 
sight of all business affairs, family arrange- 
ments, and sanitary matters, is Dr. Samuel 
D. Brooks, a gentleman of eminent ability 
and long experience in the management of 
large institutions. Previous to his accept- 
ance of this position, in April, 1871, he had 
been for twelve years the superintendent of 
the New York Juvenile Asylum; and, still 
earlier, was for five years at the head of 
the State Almshouse at Monson, Massachu- 
setts. Under his skillful supervision im- 
portant improvements in the heating, ven- 
tilation, and sewerage of the establishment 
have been made; and the most careful at- 
tention is bestowed upon every thing rela- 
ting to the health and comfort of the house- 
hold. 

The ordinary course of instruction ocen- 
pies five years, during which the pupil gains 
/enough knowledge of language to express 
|himself intelligibly in writing, acquires 
| something of arithmetic and geography, and 
is taught the great truths of religion in 
which all Christians agree, together with an 
outline of Scripture history. At the close 
of this period as many as two-thirds of the 
pupils enter upon a further course of three 
years, during which special attention is paid 
to the more difficult forms of the English 
| language, to history, higher geography, high- 
er arithmetic, and select portions of the Bi- 
| ble. Still further opportunities are afforded 

in what is called “the high class” for pn- 
pils who are unusually bright and industri- 
ous. Its course occupies three years more ; 
|and pupils who complete it, in addition to 
|a more extended acquaintance with studies 
| previously commenced, obtain some knowl- 
| edge of algebra, physiology, chemistry, nat- 
|ural philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and moral 
| Science. 


| 
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A very large majority of the pupils are 
beneficiaries of the State, which provides 
for the education of all her deaf-mutes be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty-five, if 
they need her aid. Deaf-mute children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, also, if al- 
ready a charge for maintenance upon any 
county or town, may be sent to the institu- 
tion at the expense of such county or town. 
The fifty-third annual report shows that of 
the five hundred and thirty-four pupils in 
school September 30, 1871, three hundred 


1d forty-seven were supported by the State 





of New York, one hundred and thirty-eight 
by the counties to which they belonged, 
thirty-two by the State of New Jersey, and 
less than twenty by their friends. 

We must not infer, however, that almost 
all of these pupils come from hemes of pove! 
ty. Many of them belong to respectable fam 
iles who could provide comfortably for th: 
needs of ordinary children at home, though 
they are not able to pay out the sums re- 
quired to keep them at school for a long 
course of years. It costs here about three 
hundred dollars a year for each pupil, besides 
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clothing and traveling ex- 
wena: This, however, in- 
cludes medical attendance, 
medicine, and nursing in 
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sickness, as well as books 
and stationery. If desired, 
clothing is also furnished, 














at an additional charge of 
iifty dollars a year. 

The 
the same dimensions as the 
central edifice, and stands 
directly in the rear of it, at 
the distance of nine or ten 
rods. In approaching it we 
yass through the corridors 
forming ® communication 
the eastern ex- 
tremities of the three wings 
into similar corridors run- 
ning at right angles with 
these, which lead to the 
school-rooms. The three 
all have the same 
plan, a hall running length- 
wise through the centre, 
with five class-rooms on 
each side. The French- 
roof, which, like the third 
story, has recently 
added, affords an addition- 
al dormitory, accommoda- 
ting one hundred and fifty 
And, by-the-way, it 
appears that the boys here 
ommonly outnumber the 
rirls in the proportion of 
to two. This dis- 
parity is not found among 
congenital mutes, about as 
many girls as boys being born deaf. 


school-house is of 





between 


floors 


been 


bovs. 


three 


The 
predominance of boys among those made 
deaf by sickness or accident, who compose 
nearly half the entire number, is supposed 
to be due to their greater exposure, and 
perhaps to a greater liability in infancy to 
certain forms of disease. 

So much individual instruction is need- 
ed by deaf-mute pupils that it is not expe- 
dient to have a large number in one class. 
We shall seldom find more than twenty in 
a room; and if we watch the process of 
instructing them, we shall be satisfied that 
twenty such pupils are quite enough. 

In describing how they are taught, per- 
haps I can not do better than simply to re- 
late what I observed in some of my own vis- 
its to various classes while spending a week 
or two in the institution. If I had thought 
of it beforehand, I might have attempted a 
systematic visitation, beginning where the 
new-comers begin. But as it happened, no 
programme was marked out for me; and so, 
without much idea of what I was about to 
see, I found myself one bright morning in 


the class-room of Miss ——, a deaf-mute 
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THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION, 
teacher. On being presented to her by my 
friend, Mrs. Brooks, |I received with 
great cordiality, and a very kind greeting 
was written upon the pocket-slate which 
educated mutes usually keep at hand. 

A curious sense of personal imbecility 


was 


comes over one who knows nothing of the 
sign language, nor even of the manual al- 
phabet, in witnessing the animated conver- 
sations that are so mysteriously carried on 
by these accomplished fingers. One’s hands 
fairly blush at their own incompetency, and 
are fain to hide out of sight. 

While the teacher proceeded to introduce 
me to her young pupils, probably spelling 
my name, and adding whatever else she 
thought proper, I had plenty of time to sur- 
vey them iu my turn. This is aslight con- 
solation to benighted visitors who do not 
know the manual A, B,C. While they are 
supposed to be announcing your name and 
residence, according to the customary formu- 
la, you may cogitate at your. leisure; and 
while they are spelling out a sentence or two 
about you, you can think a page about them, 
if you like. 
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I found this school-room much like other 
well-appointed school-rooms, neatly fur- 
nished, light, and airy. It had its rows of 
little desks and chairs, oceupied by boys and 
girls perhaps twelve or thirteen years old, 
who looked much like other children. But 
there is one peculiar feature about all these 
school-rooms which I must not fail to 
name. Three sides of the apartment are in- 
variably furnished with immense slates, serv- 
ing the purpose of blackboards, but far bet- 
ter and more durable. In size they are, 
perhaps, four feet by three, and they are 
firmly mounted in a substantial frame-work 
which supports them at a slight angle with 
the wall, and at aconvenient height from the 
floor. Every scholar has his wall-slate ; for 
whatever he learns, whether by signs or by 
finger-spelling, must be put in writing as 
well. A double slate for the teacher’s use 
stands upon the remaining side of the room. 

By this time our little friends were ready 
to say something to their visitors. A dozen 
or fifteen crayons were set in motion, and as 
many mammoth slates quickly displayed the 
words, “We are happy to see Mrs. Brooks and 
her friend.” Afterward they wrote their 
own names and ages, the day of the week, 
the day of the month and year, and other 
items which I do not recall. 

The text-book used during the first half 
dozen years of their education is Dr. Peet’s 
Course of Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. 
This manual embodies the results of a very 
extensive and successful experience in teach- 
ing language to deaf-mutes, and is the text- 
book of most similar schools. Any body who 
has a propensity for digging after the roots 
of things in general will find it a real euri- 
osity in the philological line, possibly in the 
psychological line too. Philosophers have 
debated a good deal whether primeval man 
developed his nouns first or his interjections, 
but unluckily none of them were there to 
see, and so nobody can say whether the 
“ Bow-wow theory” or the “ Pooh-pooh the- 
ory” is right. But in educating these thou- 
sands of human beings, to whom there is no 
vernacular among all the languages under 
the sun, it would seem that some little light 
must have been thrown upon the subject— 
enough to suggest fresh speculations, if noth- 
ing more. 

The next day it happened that there was 
an examination of several primary classes 
in the chapel. It was not a public occasion, 
but merely an exercise designed to test the 
progress made, and to accustom the young 
pupils to be questioned in presence of the 
whole school. Several of the classes least 
advanced had been thus examined the pre- 
ceding week, and these came next in order. 

At eleven o’clock we seated ourselves in 
front of the platform which occupies the 
east end of the spacious chapel. The seats 
rise one above another from the front to the 
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rear, being constructed with special care to 
secure for each of the spectators—we can 
not say audience—an unobstructed view of 
the platform and the array of wall-slates 
behind it. The principal was present ty 
conduct the examination, and also the yari- 
ous professors and teachers. 

The primary department embraces pupils 
who are in Part First of the Course of Instruc- 
tion. This portion of the course requires 
from two to three years. The ages of the 
pupils examined ranged from nine or ten 
years up to fourteen. Each instructor fur- 
nished a brief report of the ground that had 
been gone over by his class. 

In order to give some idea of their ad- 
vancement, I quote one or two statements 
of a similar nature from the annual report 
for 1870. They refer to classes of about the 
same standing with these. Here is an out- 
line of the attainments of a class two years 
in school: “They have learned between thre: 
and four hundred words, embracing names 
of familiar objects, qualities, and actions, 
and can use them in many simple sentences ; 
er have been taught the singular and plu- 
ral of nouns, the actual and habitual present 
tenses of the verb, a few adverbs, and th« 
conjunction and }...... can count and write 
numbers to 100;...... have committed to mem- 
ory the first section of Scripture Lessons 
{on the attributes of God], and the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

Another, further advanced, had studied 
“Elementary Lessons from 139th to 213th, 
embracing the definite article; the tenses 
of the substantive verb, is, has been, will be, 
ete.; classification of names according to 
sex; pronouns, with their cases and num- 
bers; the preposition of, denoting property, 
parts of a whole, ete.; the verb to have, in 
the two senses of property and possession ; 
impersonal verbs; auxiliaries can, may, must ; 
the infinitive mood, and the conjunction that. 
woe Elementary geography from a map, with- 
out text-book, and elementary arithmetic. 
They write letters to their friends about once 
amonth, besides writing little narratives, etc. 
phages Scripture Lessons, sections 5th to 7th.” 

Various interesting exercises were written 
upon the wall-slates by successive classes, 
only one of which I will detail as a speci- 
men. It was a lesson on certain forms of 
verbs. The teacher, a deaf-mute gentleman, 
wrote upon a wall-slate, in a fine, bold hand, 
the rather startling direction, “Go and ask 
Mr. Cooke if he likes apple-pie.” Possibly 
the little folks standing upon the platform, 
beneath the gaze of five hundred pairs of 
eyes, were somewhat embarrassed by this 
unexpected command; and a little girl who 
was dispatched to put the question to the 
professor, made a mistake in changing its 
form from indirect to direct. Upon this, a 
bright boy named Eckhard, leaving the 
platform, approached Professor Cooke, and 
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spelled with his fingers, ‘“‘ Do you like apple- 
a 

vie? 

"The professor having responded by cer- 
tain lively gesticulations which appeared 
to convey a decided negative, the teacher 
upon the slate, “ What did Eckhard 
»” The answer, it will be observed, in- 
volves a good deal in the grammatical line; 
put most of the class were equal to it, and 
presently replied in writing, “He went and 
asked Mr. Cooke if he liked apple-pie.” One 
little girl who had been corrected for leav- 
ing some of her verbs in the present, now 
put it, “ He went and asked Mr. Cooked,” ete., 
upon which that gentleman protested that 
he had never been in the past tense before. 
One more process finished the apple-pie af- 
fair. “What did Mr. Cooke say ?” wrote the 
teacher. “He said he did not like apple- 
pie,” replied most of the pupils; but one, 
with nice discrimination, observed, “ He said 
he hated apple-pie.” 

Remarking the almost invariably correct 
orthography of these pupils, I was told that 
when deaf-mutes do misspell, it is in a fash- 
on of theirown. Children who hear, if they 
misspell, are wont to substitute something 
that sounds right, while deaf-mutes always 
choose something that looks right, writing 
1 for b, perhaps, or q for g. This remarkable 
correctness in spelling, like every thing else 
the pupils acquire, costs the teacher infinite 
painstaking. The more I saw of the schools, 
the more I admired the patience, the in- 
genuity, the enthusiasm, manifested by those 
who instruct. Why not attach a deaf-mute 
department to our normal schools, on pur- 
pose to give our future teachers a “special 
course” in these “ higher branches” of the 
profession ? 

There are about fifty pupils whose edu- 
eation is carried on according to the articu- 
lative method. 
mutes.” 


wrote 


Many of these are “semi- 
This term is applied to individnals 
who were not born deaf, and had learned to 
talk, possibly also to read, before the loss of 
hearing. Such, of course, have an immense 
advantage over the deaf-born in respect to 
mental development. Though the power of 
speech is very apt to be subsequently lost 
through disuse, proper exertions on the part 
of friends will generally secure its preserva- 
tion; and the ability to understand others 
by watching their lips can be acquired so as 
to make oral conversation practicable. The 
articulative department includes also some 
pupils who are not totally deaf, as well as a 
few congenital mutes of uncommonly bright 
intellect. 

The position of the New York institution 
in regard to the articulative method is clear- 
ly defined in its annual reports. While it 
gives to all the opportunity to learn articu- 
lation and lip-reading as useful auxiliaries 
to their intercourse with society, it does not 
make this mode of communication the basis 


of instruction, except in cases such as those 
already described. This plan, now known 
as the combined method, has been extensive- 
ly adopted in Europe, and the hitherto con- 
flicting systems have thus been harmonized. 

The articulative department is in the 
charge of Professor Bernhard Engelsmann, a 
superior teacher, who was educated for his 
difficult work in the institution at Vienna. 
While in his class-room I was interested in 
the recitations of several boys, one of whom 
was a congenital mute. They were orally 
questioned in geography and arithmetic, 
and readily replied, speaking quite intelligi- 
bly. “Do you understand what I say?” I 
inquired, taking care to speak slowly and 
distinetly. “ Yes, I do,” responded one of 
the boys, with evident satisfaction. I then 
asked, “Is it difficult to read the lips?” to 
which they replied, “It is very difficult.” 
Indeed, if the speaker enunciates carelessly 
or too rapidly, it is impossible. On the oth- 
er hand, it requires close attention to com- 
prehend some of the utterances of the deaf. 
Their voices are somewhat unnatural, and 
their pronunciation is often imperfect. A 
total loss of hearing, even at the age of six 
or eight, produces a decided indisposition to 
use the vocal organs, which the ear can no 
longer guide. There was present a boy in 
his fourteenth year, who did not become 
deaf until three years before; but his voice 
and enunciation had already been greatly 
impaired, and but for careful training would 
doubtless have been altogether lost. The 
articulative department would be worth 
while, were it only for cases like this. 

One of the accomplished lady teachers 
told me something of their methods in teach- 
ing congenital mutes to speak. At first 
their efforts to use the vocal organs are very 
laborious, if not absolutely painful. How 
can they judge what kind of sounds they 
are making, or even comprehend what they 
ought to make? Accordingly various ex- 
pedients are employed to convey some idea 
of the respective powers of the letters. For 
example, after they have been shown how to 
put the lips in position to utter f or v, it 
must be explained that the former is a mere 
breathing, while the latter is a sound. So 
the teacher holds a shred of cotton or paper 
close to her own lips, and lets them see it 
blown from her fingers as she enunciates f, 
while in uttering the sound of v a vibration 
is produced which the mute readily per- 
ceives by placing his hand upon the speak- 
er’s head. 

Deaf-mutes are very sensitive to all vibra- 
tions that are perceptible to the touch. 
Sometimes they appear to enjoy a sensation 
of this kind, as if it conveyed some faint 
idea of what it would be to hear. I was 
amused at noticing that one of the advanced 
pupils had recorded in the daily journal 
which he kept as an exercise in composition, 














THE FIRST STEP. 


‘Last night the boys in our dormitory made 


an awful noise.” The professor explained 
this as meaning that the writer felt the jar- 
ring of the floor and furniture, and was an- 
noyed by it. It is said that in the perform- 
ance of ordinary acts the deaf usually make 
more noise than people who hear. Of course 
it could hardly be otherwise. How could 
one walk softiy, knock gently, or shut doors 
noiselessly without that sense by which, 
consciously or unconsciously, we regulate 
all our movements ? t 

There is a division known as the supple- 
mental class, in which I became greatly in- 
terested. It embraces those members of the 
“high elass” who have made such attain- 
ments as to warrant their attempting some 
branches of a collegiate course, and also in- 
cludes some of the deaf-mute teachers who 
wish to prosecute their studies still farther. 
rhe professors give instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and several modern languages, as 
wellas in the natural sciences, higher math- 
ematics, and mental and moral philosophy. 
While the regular school-hours close at 1 
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P.M., the supple- 
mental class and its 
teachers voluntari| 
devote to these stud 
ies additional ho 
of the afternoon. 

At my first visit 
after the profess: 
had givén the ens 
tomary Introd 
tion, the young |q- 
dies and gentk 
men turned to th: 
wall - slates, any 
with great readj 
ness wrote each 
polite and approp1 
Vee i ate welcome. Uy- 
fortunately the 
neat and = gracefi 
paragraphs were al 
most immediately 
erased to make roon 
for succeeding exer- 





cises, so that I an 
unable to quote 
specimen. I might 
have imagined that, 
being often called 
upon to address vis- 
itors, they kept a 
supply of well-turn- 
ed salutatories con- 
stantly on hand, ha 
not these containe: 
so many allusions to 
individual circum 
stances—for exam 
ple, the region from 
which I had come, 
or the school with 
which I was connected. The excellence ot 
their handwriting, as well as the correctness 
and good taste of their expressions, would 
have done credit to pupils any where. 

Let me here remark that while grammar 
as an art is constantly pursued from the be- 
ginning to the end of the course, it is not 
studied as a science until the pupils are fai 
advanced. When taken abstractly, it is one 
of the most difficult studies for them to com- 
prehend. Yet by dint of endless painstak- 
ing they often acquire a degree of skill in 
the use of language which is surprising. 

One of the exercises in the supplemental 
class that day was a recitation in Cesar. 
The teacher—Professor Jenkins— assigned 
a portion of the text to each pupil, and cor- 
rect translations were promptly written. Aft- 
erward a few English sentences were given 
them, which they rendered into Latin. Hav- 
ing once learned English, it is said that deaf- 
mutes find no especial difficulty in other lan- 
guages. Indeed, one would fancy that French 
or Latin might be easier for them than En- 
glish, since the arrangement of words in the 
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former corresponds better to the order fol- 
lowed in the sign language. 
At another time I was present when Pro- 


fessor Cooke gave the supplemental class an 


unexpected examination in the elements of 
moral science, which they had pursued sev- 
eral months before. Definitions of law, mor- 
al law, conscience, and the like, were prompt- 
ly given, and practical questions answered 
by the class, in a manner that showed a good 
understanding of the subject. In the high 
proper I commenda- 
ble recitations in algebra and various other 
studies. 

By this time, having seen so much achieved 
in the education of the deaf and dumb, I was 
full of curiosity to know how they begin 
it. Accordingly, my friend took me to a 
school-room where were the youngest and 
most backward of all. My wish having 
been mentioned, the gentlemanly teacher— 
himself a mute 
tle dumb child, who had but just entered 
school. Very kindly and patiently he taught 
her a single word—to her the beginning of 
all that language has to reveal. I gazed 
with a feeling akin toawe. It is but a slen- 
der thread that he has thrown across the 
dark gulf beyond which, helpless and alone, 
lies the imprisoned soul. But, little by lit- 
tle, he will bridge the chasm, and blessings 
will go and come for evermore. 

It seems a trifle to learn one word, but it 
There are three steps 
The word being, for exam- 


class also witnessed 


beckoned to his side a lit- 


involves a good deal. 
in the process. 


ple, “pen,” a picture of the object, or the 
| pen itself, is exhibited, and the sign for it is 
made, which consists in moving the fingers 
of the right hand over the palm of the left, 
as if writing. Next, the word “pen” 
spelled by the fingers, and the little pupil 
learns to do the same. Finally, the teach- 
er, taking a crayon, writes the word upon 
the wall-slate, and shows the child how to 
copy that Great care constantly 
taken to associate the object with its sign 
or name, and many repetitions are needful 
in order to fix the lesson in the undisci- 
plined memory. Not until the child can 
make the sign at sight of the object or its 
picture, can spell its name with the fingers, 
and write it upon the slate, is the word con- 
sidered to have been learned. 

I had not spent many days in the institu- 
tion before I awoke to the fact that the sign 
language is an exceedingly curious and at- 
tractive matter to study. Though I had 
elsewhere witnessed some slight exhibitions 
of its pantomimic story-telling, and had even 
been taught a few of its terms—if I may call 
them so—it was rather startling to discover 
here a complete language, adequate to all 
sorts of ideas, with which words have noth- 
ing to do. It is no more English than it is 
Chinese. Its signs represent objects, ac- 
tions, qualities, and whatever else words 
express; but they do not represent words. 
Many people fancy it to be merely a short- 
hand way of talking, signs being inter- 
spersed here and there just to save the 
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THE 
trouble of. spelling out all the 
Doubtless it does save trouble; but 
is not the main thing. Signs can make 
their way where words can not. They go 
before words; they prepare the way for 
them; they rouse the unconscious soul ; 
they bring candles into its dungeon; it be- 
stirs itself at last, and cries for the light of 
day. When words begin to be admitted, 
signs introduce them; and not until the 
expanding intellect has grown beyond its 
childhood does the sign language at length 
withdraw from the scene, and give place to 
the language of words. 


that 


At table I used to notice the lively con- | 


versations carried on by the mute teachers 
between themselves. 

ly needed interpreting, since the 
of the face supplied a key. 
ciple of signs being resemblance, they are 
not very difficult to comprehend when they 
refer to visible objects and acts, or to sim- 
ple emotions. Beyond this the uninitiated 
are apt to find themselves in the dark, un- 
less there is somebody to interpret. For 
example, the sign for “ Quaker” is made by 
twirling the thumbs about each other, the 
fingers being loosely interlaced. ‘“ Hum- 
bug” is intimated by extending the right 


hand upon the back and extended fingers | 


of the left, while the thumbs are wagged 

sarcastically, no doubt—upon either side. 
If you wish to allude to what is called 
“courting,” you interlace the fingers so 
that their tips are toward you, and the 


wor 


words. | 


Some of them scarce- | 
expression 
The grand prin- 


AND DUMB. 


KSHOP, 


tips of your bent thumbs about an inch 
apart; then wag the thumbs slightly, as 
if the happy pair were nodding and chat- 
tering in a cozy téte-d-téte, and you will be 
struck with the aptness of the representa- 
tion. 

One day, happening to inquire whether it 
were possible to express in sign language 
the grammatical modifications of mode, 
tense, etc., Professor Cooke did me the fa- 
vor to summon a very intelligent pupil in 
the collegiate department, named Jones, to 
give illustrations. He immediately repre- 
| sented various forms of a given verb, in each 
instance naming the mode, tense, person, 
and number with great precision. I am sor- 
ry that I can not recollect how to make, for 
instance, the third person singular, pluper- 
fect subjunctive, of the verb to write, in sign 
language; but I was glad to learn that upon 
}a pinch the thing can be done. In point of 
fact, however, I presume it is not always 
done.* Some of these grammatical accidents 
may very well be left for the imagination to 
| supply. 
| After having exhibited the signs repre- 
senting various animals and other objects, 
the young man gave us some specimens of 
pantomime, in which he excels. To see how 
he would succeed with something entirely 
new, the teacher related to the 


class the 


* See an article on ‘‘The Sign Language,” in the 


| New Englander for April, 1871, by Rev. J. R. Keep, of 
| Hartford. 
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well-known anecdote of Henry Clay’s ad- | 


venture with the goat. All eyes were in- 
tently fixed upon the rapidly moving fin- 
gers as they spelled word after word; and 
no sooner was the story finished than Jones 
proceeded to dramatize it in the most amus- 
ing fashion that can be imagined. We saw 
the great Senator taking his dignified “ con- 
stitutional” in the streets of Washington, 
the little ragamuftins maliciously teasing 
the long-bearded goat, the benevolent in- 
terference of Mr. Clay in behalf of the un- 
happy animal, the ungrateful attack of the 


goat upon his deliverer, the glee of the ras- | 


cally little spectators, and finally the igno- 
minious retreat of the great statesman when 
he was forced to “let go and run like blazes.” 
Of course it was ten times funnier in panto- 
mime than in words. 

Another member of the high class has 
shown a decided taste for chemistry in some 
of its practical applications. The annual 
report for 1871 says of him: “ He is already 
a good photographer, and can operate the 
magnetic telegraph with considerable skill. 
Sankee This young man became deaf at the age 


of two years, and when he entered the in- | 


stitution did not know a word of any lan- 
guage. 
years.’ 

As school-hours end at dinner, other em- 


ployments are provided for the afternoon. | 


The boys are taught cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, or tailoring in the shops belonging 
to the institution, where they work three 
hours a day under skillful superintendence. 
Other branches of industry are to be intro- 
duced, especially printing and the arts of 
design. The girls learn sewing and mend- 
ing, and some of them work in the tailors’ 
shop. Before school in the morning the lar- 
ger girls also do sweeping and dusting. The 
training received in these various employ- 
ments is, of course, of great value in enabling 
the pupils to gain their livelihood after leav- 
ing school. 

The religious exercises of the institution 
form an important part of its system of ed- 
ucation, although every thing sectarian is 
sarefully avoided. The course of “ Scrip- 
ture Lessons” has already been mentioned. 
There are regular Sabbath services in the 
chapel, and also a daily devotional exercise 
at eight o’clock in the morning, at both of 
which Professor Peet ofticiates. There is 
also a Sabbath-school, in which the various 
professors and teachers assist. I attended 
prayers in the chapel one morning, the teach- 
er at my side interpreting, so that I might 
be able to follow the course of the exercises. 
The Scripture portion was the story of Jesus 
healing the man with the withered hand, 
which was related and commented upon by 
Professor Peet. He used the sign language 
chiefly, as the younger pupils could not oth- 
erwise have understood him. At the close 
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He has been under instruction nine 
| 








of the service all stood up and repeated to- 
gether in signs the sacred petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It was touching to witness 
the dumb pleading of those hands silently 
uplifted to “ Our Father.” ‘ 

Many other matters which interested me 
must be omitted in this brief sketch. In 
closing I will only add that if any body has 
the least doubt that the institution is doing 
a great work, and doing it well, he ought to 
go there and see. 


PULPIT FLOWERS. 


I nove the flowers. I love their tints and graces, 
Their radiant beauty, and their odors sweet; 
And every where I look on their bright faces, 
I hold their presence sweet. 








Poor is the home, though grand, that has no garden, 
Where Spring’s first breath in the pale snow-drop 
blows; 
And where the perfect June to its fair warden 
Pays fief in blushing rose. 


Dear to my sight are blossoms at Love's altar, 
That drop their fragrance on the timid bride— 
White seals of faith, too strong and pure to falter, 

Whatever lot betide. 


Nor welcome less pale flowers before the chancel 
That quivering hands upon the coffin spread, 
Where their celestial beauty seems to cancel 
The dust-doom of the dead. 


Oh, beautiful alike in joy and sadness, 
To crown the pallid bride of Love or Death: 
Earth has no gloom beyond the spell of gladness 
In their dear bloom and breath. 


And so my heart falls not out with the fashion 
That lifts the rose and lily to the place 
Where reverent eyes gaze dimly on Christ’s passion, 
And faint hearts seek Christ’s grace. 
On either side the consecrated preacher— 
Like priests of old that Moses’ hands sustained— 
These pulpit flowers recall the perfect Teacher, 
By His own hand ordained. 


With tearful eyes the lilies I consider, 
Sweet symbols of my Father's love for me, 
That make the world beside a false, vain bidder, 
My end and crown to be. 


The odors that are poured from each rare chalice 

My ardent soul makes incense clouds, that rise 

Beneath my prayers up to my King’s fair palace, 
In heaven's unfathomed skies. 


Each perfect crest and crown of floral beauty, 
By faith translated to my soul, becomes 
A blossom on the barren rod of duty, 
And covers it with blooms. 


And if, than empty speech, I choose them rather, 
Their sweet, dumb lips to eloquence shall break ; 
And from the lilies of my Lord Ili gather 
Sweet lessons for His sake. 


So, for the pulpit flowers that bloom on Sunday, 
To whose sweet thought provides them, thanks and 
love: 
I pray their hands twine brighter garlands one day, 
In Paradise above. 














THE GATEWAY. 









ae the many Meccas of pilgrimage 
LAX that will attract the footsteps of the 
traveler in Italy, he of the pilgrim’s staff 
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_ tle slope toward the main entrance. The 
| grounds were purchased by voluntary sub- 
| scription, and laid out under the auspices 
lof the Reformed Swiss Church in 1822. 
| They are now under the direction of a com- 
mittee composed of Swiss, German, and En- 
glish Protestants. In consequence of the 
removal of the medixval walls, the cemetery 


yy aaa) | is now embraced within the city limits, and 


further interments are forbidden by law, or 

| only permitted by sufferance. It is still, 
| however, preserved as a public square, for 
the inclosing and beautifying of which, in 
its present elliptical form, the municipality 
of Florence is said to have contributed the 
liberal sum of eighty thousand franes. You 
enter, from the east, through a spacious 
arched gateway into an inner court, in the 
rear of which is the sexton’s lodge, and from 
thence you pass by a side entrance into the 
cemetery. 

There is a local tradition that the son of 
one of the members of the original commit- 
tee who laid out the grounds one day ac- 
companied his father as he repaired thither 
with a view of giving directions to the 
workmen. Charmed by the beauty of the 
spot and its still more beautiful surround- 
ings, he suddenly turned to his father, and 
said, “If I die, I wish to be buried here,” 


and seallop shell will often turn aside, it | accompanying the request by a significant 
may be, to muse amidst the sacred precincts | gesture with his foot. On returning home, 


of Santa Croce, in the “ City of Flowers.’ 
But not Santa Croce, with its wealth of cen- 
turies, its sepulehral slabs and eloquent 
marbles, that speak of Altieri and Michael 
Angelo, of Machiavel, Aretino, and Galileo ; | 
nor yet the colossal cenotaph, “something 
more than a monument, something less than 
a grave,” the tardy tribute of his ungrateful 
Florence to the great high-priest of Italian 
song, who still sleeps upon the sea-shore at 
Ravenna—not all these will lead the English 


as if stricken with the beauty of his new- 
found gates to Paradise, he sickened and 
died, and within fifteen days was buried in 
the precise spot he had selected but a fort- 
night before. Whether the tradition be au- 
thentic or not, you instinctively feel that it 
deserves to be true, as you repeat mentally, 
if not audibly, what Keats said of its sister 
cemetery at Rome, that “it would make one 
in love with death to be buried in so sweet 
a place.” 


or American tourist to forget the humbler| Among the monuments, the most promi- 
claims of a sweeter though less classic spot | nent feature is the beautiful marble column, 


just outside of the Porta Pinti. 

The Protestant cemetery at Florence can 
boast of nothing grand but nature and its 
sainted dead. No pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
carrying us back to the days of Augustus, | 
casts its sombre shadow athwart its simple 
monuments; but beneath its daisied turf 
are sleeping some whose names were not 
“writ in water,” and overhead is the same 
tenderly blue sky that endomes the final 
resting-place of Keats and Shelley in the 


Protestant burial - ground 


truth, it can scarcely be said to have a his- 
tory, and furnishes but scanty materials for 


even a hasty sketch. 


As already intimated, the cemetery is sit- 
uate a short distance outside 
Pinti, upon a slight eminence, with a gen- 





surmounted by a cross of the same material, 
occupying the summit of the grounds. It 
was the gift of Frederick Wilhiam of Prus- 
sia, who, passing through Florence and vis- 
iting the cemetery in 157, caused it to be 
erected in the place of the black wooden 
cross that formerly notified the passer-by 
that this was a sleeping-place for the dead. 
From this point you catch fugitive glimpses 
of the surrounding scenery, which is charm- 
ing. On the west are the stately palaces of 
the princely quarter of Principe Amedeo; on 
the north the heights of Fiesole, with their 
beantiful gardens, and elegant villas, and 
monastery-crowned summit; while to the 
south lies the city of Florence, with its 
churches and convents, its belfries and tow- 
ers, over and above which looms up the 
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MRS. BROWNING’S TOMB, 


famous Campanile of Giotto, and, as the 
crowning glory of them all, the wondrous 
dome of Brunelleschi. The column bears 
the following appropriate inscription : 
“Je suis la Résurrection et la Vie: 
Celui qui croit en moi 
Vivra, quand méme il serait mort.” 
— St. Fean, xi. 25. 

In the radiant light of that luminous sen- 
tence the silent city of the dead is so trans- 
figured that it requires not the fervid im- 
agination of a Jean Paul Richter to trans- 
form its very graves into the “ foot-prints 
of the angel of eternal life.” Then, too, the 
sombre cypresses that nod so majestically 
overhead, though they strike their roots 
deep into the earthly mould of many a sep- 
ulchre, rear their tapering spires up into the 
cloudless infinite above, as if they would 
somehow link our mortal mouldering re- 
mains with eternal youth and immortal 
beauty. 

The two principal avenues, intersecting 
each other at right angles, divide the ceme- 
tery into four rectangular plots, which are 
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| bordered with hedges of box-wood, and dec- 
orated with evergreens and flowering shrubs. 
The monuments are for the most part sim- 
ple and chaste in design, with few, if any, 
bizarre inscriptions. Some are really beau- 
tiful, realizing the true conception of -a 
sepulchral monument—an elegy in marble. 
We fail to observe that tendency, so visible 
in an Italian campo santo, to perpetuate by 
means of armorial or other devices the in- 
vidious distinctions of this life beyond the 
grave, as if wealth and nobility had any 
exclusive privileges under-ground, where 
bonds and mortgages avail not, and aristoc- 
racy isajest. Among the more notable mon- 
uments are those of Sir George Hamilton, 
English minister to the court of Tuscany, 
of General William Sewell, Colonel Thom- 
as Stibbert, and George Augustus Wallis. 
There is one, too, which, if I mistake not, 
will recall bitter memories of our late civil 
war—that of Jefferson Page, of Virginia, 
major of artillery, who died in 1864. 

But to the English and American tourist 
the Protestant cemetery at Florence means 
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Theodore Parker. At least it was so with 
us. So, after wandering about among the 


inquired for the sexton. We soon learned 
that the former incumbent, who would have 


had been recently discharged for neglect of 
duty, and that his successor knew nothing 
of the real or legendary history of the place, 
and but little of its distinguished dead. A 
tlaxen-haired, blue-eyed peasant girl, an un- 
mistakable exotic in this sunny clime, rec- 
ognizing us instinctively as Americans, re- 
lieved our embarrassment by proposing to 
act as our cicerone, and at once pointed out 
to us the graves first sought out by all En- 
glish and American tourists. 

Here, in the beloved land of her adoption, 
lies Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the first 
female poet of ours, if not of any age, 

‘“*With a wound in her breast, 


And a flower in her hand, 
And a grave-stone under her head.” 


On the morning of the 29th of June, eleven 
years ago as we write, her beautiful life had 
a beautiful close. As the mystic veil grew 
luminously transparent, her face became ra- 
aie diant, as it were that of an angel, and those 

‘i! silent, awe-stricken watchers saw clearly 
that she saw God. Gazing upward through 
the wide-open gates upon the ineffable glory, 
she sweetly smiled, and saying, “It is beau- 
tiful,” departed with the early dawn, van- 


a. 
7 


on prnrene 


Haas ishing like the morning-star amidst the gold- | 
a4 en radiance of an eternal sunrise. 
' Lie fi 
ae 


“Up, upward! like a saint who strips 
ia The shroud back from his eyes and lips, 
And rises in Apocalypse.” 


Her funeral pall at Florence projected its 


sombre shadow across the Atlantic, darken- 
ay ing many a household where she was loved 
| Hi as a friend by those who knew her only asa 
ath poet. Many a hearth-stone suffered eclipse 
lt which had only re-echoed the musie of her 

+4 


song, and bitter tears were shed that were 
not distilled from kindred blood. Nor are 
we surprised at all this when we consider the 
! wide range of her sympathies, and the com- 
i a un pass of her poetical genius, running through 
i 
t 
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the entire diapason of human joys and sor- 
\ rows. With her own half-suppressed sym- 
d pathies ever struggling to free themselves 
from the strange entanglement of her verse, 
she wa the elect interpreter of those dreamy, 
shadowy experiences that float dimly in hu- 
man consciousness, and only become visible, 
like characters in invisible ink, beneath the 
ae glowing breath of poetic inspiration. 

One can not but regret that the poetess 
could not have lived to see the final consnm- 
mation of Italian unity and independence, 
for which, hoping against hope, she had 
waited and looked and prayed so long. The 
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the final resting-place of Mrs. Browning and | 
graves without finding what we sought, we | 


been worth a score or two of guide-books, | 





voice of a little child, singing beneath her 
window in the Via Maggio, O bella Liber 
ta, was the prophetic twittering of the firs; 
adventurous swallow annouucing the adven: 
of spring. Would that she might have see) 
those spring-time prophecies unfold into glo- 
rious summer fulfillment! - As she looked 
through the Casa Guidi windows and say 
the stately procession and retrocession of 
political events, how her heart sank and rose 
with the ebb and flow of the political tides! 
Now we see her hand in hand with the Flor- 
entine child, singing, Bella Liberta ; and now 
strewing her violets with the rest upon the 
pavement where Savonarola, for his testi- 
mony against the corruptions of Rome, suf- 
fered unto blood and burning. On some new 
accession of popular freedom she shouts her 
vivas along with the intoxicated populace 
as they march in procession, between dou- 
ble files of faces at the gayly decorated win- 
dovvs, with floating banners and martial mu- 
| sic; while even blind men 


“pattered with their staves, and slid their shoes 
Along the stones, and smiled as if they saw.” 


Then comes the terrible reaction, and she is 
plunged into inconsolable grief as she sees 
the naked heart of her own beloved Italy pal- 
pitating beneath the iron hoof of Austria, 
while Italian democrats, in black velvet, 
“chalked the walls with bloody caveats,” 
shook their swords within the sheath, and 
fired their muskets in the air “to show that 
| Victory was theirs of right.” 
It is meet that she should be buried here 
| on the banks of the golden Arno, in the beau- 
| tiful suburbs of her adopted Florence. The 
| true. poet, as a citizen of the world, can sleep 
| well under any sod. But to Mrs. Browning 
| Florence was something more than a city of 
sojourn. Italy seems almost to have sup- 
planted England in her affections, as indi- 
cated by the frequent occurrence of such fer- 
vid phrases as, “Italy, my Italy,” “my Tus- 
cans,” and “this Florence of ours.” Victor 
Emanuel is “this king of us all;” while her 
son, her blue-eyed prophet, is “my own 
young Florentine.” 

It is not difficult in this ghostly presence 
to evoke her frail and delicate form from 
out the silent past; to recall the pale and 
spiritual expression of her countenance, her 
noble forehead “ royal with the truth,” that 
“ gloriole” of raven hair worthy of a Sappho, 
and those eyes, large, dark, and expressive, 
that 

“lobed luminous 
Through orbits of blue shadow.” 
With a smile like a sunbeam, as Miss Mit- 
ford says, her countenance in repose was sad- 
dened by the mysterious shadow of a great 
wrong, known to but few, which, forming 
a dark background to her beautiful life, only 
served to bring ont in bolder relief her saint- 
ly virtues and gifted genius. 








“Really, I do not see,’ 
speaking of an interview with the poetess in 
his Italian Note-Book, “how Mr. Browning 
can suppose that he has an earthly wife. 

It is wonderful to see how small she is, how 
yale her cheek, how bright and dark her 
eyes. There is not such another figure in 
the world, and her black ringlets cluster 
down into her neck, and make her face look 
the whiter by their sable profusion.” “TI 
have never seen a human frame,” says Hil- 
iard, “which seemed so nearly a transpar- 
nt veil for a celestial and immortal spirit. 

» is a soul of fire inclosed in a shell of 
pearl.” 

And now as we stand over her grass-grown 
grave it may enlarge our spiritual horizon 
to repeat her simple yet comprehensive 
creed : 

“T believe 

In one Priest, and one temple, with its floors 

Of shining jasper gloomed at morn and eve 

By countless knees of earnest auditors, 

And crystal walls, too lucid to perceive, 

That none may take the measure of the place 
And say, ‘So far the porphyry, then the flint— 
To this mark mercy goes, and there ends grace,’ 

Though still the permeable crystals hint 

At some white starry distance bathed in space. 
* * . * * . * 

I hold the articulated Gospels, which 

Show Christ among us crucified on tree, 

I love all who love truth, if poor or rich 

In what they have won of truth possessively.” 


The monument of Mrs. Browning, though 
beautiful in design, is painfully suggestive 
of an unstable equilibrium. It consists of 
a sarcophagus of white marble of medixval 
form, supported by six composite columns 
resting upon an ornamental base, the whole 
protected by a stone border surmounted by 
an iron rail. One end of the sarcophagus is 
decorated with a lyre in bass-relief, while on 
one side is a medallion of the poetess, with 
the simple inscription, 


E. B. B. OB. 1861. 


Other inscription there is none, but upon the 
facade of Casa Guidi, in Via Maggio, where 
the poetess lived and died, the municipality 
of Florence, in grateful recognition of her 
genius, as well as of her active sympathy in 
behalf of the cause of Italian unity and in- 
dependence, making a “golden bond be- 
tween England and Italy,” has caused to be 
placed the following inscription in Italian: 
Qui scrisse e mori 
Elizabetta Barrett Browning, 

Che in cuore di donna conciliava 

Scienza di dotto e spirito di poeta, 

E fece del suo verso aureo anello 

Fra Italia e Inghilterra, 

Pone questa memoria 
Firenze grata, 
1561. 

At the foot of a cypress-tree, not far from 
the column of Frederick William, is the sim- 
ple grave of Theodore Parker. A tangled 
flower bed inclosed within a stone border, a 
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says Hawthorne, | plain head and foot stone, and the 
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simple 
inscription : 


THEODORE 


RN AT 


PARKER, 
LEXINGTON, MAss., 
TATES OF AMERICA, 
AUG. 24, 
Diep aT FLorENcE May 10, 


1500, 


1810, 


Whatever views may entertain of 
Theodore Parker as the champion of that 
liberal Christianity of which Channing was 
the apostle, it is difficult to stand over his 
grave and read the simple inscription upon 
his tombstone without adding a passing trib- 
ute to his memory as a man and a philan- 
thropist. In doubt himself at times whether 
as a theologian he helped or hindered men 
the more, few, if any, entertain a doubt as 
to the value of his services in the temper- 
ance, antislavery, and other humanitarian 
causes. He proclaimed a revolution when 
it required the courage of a martyr.to do it. 
Nor can we forget that while Sumner was 
stricken down in the Senate-chamber, Theo- 
dore Parker was indicted by a Massachusetts 
jury for the misdemeanor of a speech in 
Faneuil Hall against the kidnaping of one 
of his own parishioners. 


we 


Then, too, there is something touching 
in his heroic though unequal struggle with 
mortal weakness and disease, as we follow 
him from that Albany inundation, when he 
first felt the fatal arrow in his side that ere 
long let his life out, on through to the som- 
bre cypresses of the cemetery at Florence. 
Searcely abating his labors, so multiform 
and multiplied, but working on, preaching 
against the advice of his physicians, when 
it was necessary to steady himself by grasp- 
ing the desk with both hands, till, from his 
excessive labors, at the age of forty-seven 
he felt as if the digits were reversed, and he 
were seventy-four. And when at length 
compelled to resign his charge and seek a 
milder climate, “with only nine chances 
against him to one in his favor,” it was not 
to rest, but only to expend his residue of 
strength in new and exhausting activities. 

“T must go off,’ he writes in his journal, 
“to the West Indies, to Europe, and not to 
return. I am ready to die, if need be— 
nothing to fear. Sorry to leave work, frie nds, 
wifé...... still, ‘concedo” When I see the In- 
evitable, I fallin love with her. To die will 
be no evil tome. I should like to finish my 
work, write up my hints, print my best ser- 
mons, finish my book, write my autobiogra- 


| phy, with sketches of my acquaintances, put 


all my papers in order. Yet I am ready. 
But I wean to live, and not die. I laugh at 
thie If that is all, 
conquer. Ihave fought ninety-nine against 
one—yes, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
against one, and conquered. Please God, I 
| willagain. Sursum corda.” 

But for once he underrated the strength 


odds of nine to one. 
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GRAVE OF THEODORE PARKER, 


of his antagonist, while he overestimated | 


his own, still flattering himself that if he 
could only “ weather the cape of forty-sev- 
en,” he would go on to eighty or ninety, as 
did his forefathers. He appeared to think 
that any drafts he might make upon his fail- 
ing strength would be duly honored. There 
is scarcely any abatement of his correspond- 
ence, the mere thought of which would wea- 
ry the nerves of any ordinary man, while 
his sight-seeing was enough to break down 
a well man, his diary meanwhile keeping 
pace with his sight-seeing. 
the West Indies, studying the climate, the 
fruits, the fishes, the birds; noting the inch- 
es of rain; observing the condition of the 
negroes, the women and children, and even 


Now he is in| 


iting, collecting statistics, ransacking book- 
stores during the day, and then at night, 


| during the pauses of sleep, going the rounds 


of his parish, and visiting in a visionary 
way his parishioners and friends. Mean- 
while he is standing “up to his chin in his 
grave.” 

And yet all along through those weary 
months of his last illness, though comparing 
himself as sitting at the entertainments of 
his friends like the coffin at the Egyptian 
feasts, or as only fit to sit as a model for 
St. Jerome taking his last communion, he 
is cheerful nevertheless, and even jocose, 


| his letters and conversation brimming with 


| humor and sparkling with wit. 


of the oxen and mules; now he is felling | 


firs at Combe-Varin, or discussing questions 
of science and philosophy with the savants 
of Europe in the chalet of his friend Desor ; 
and now he is studying the fauna and flora 


of Italy, or exploring the topography and | 


making an archeological survey of the city 


of Rome. Sight-seeing, letter-writing, vis- 


Impatient 
at times, when he remembered how much 
was to be done, and that now he could “do 
nothing but cough,” tempted at others with 
the thought of knocking at earth’s gate with 
his staff, exclaiming, ‘“ Liebe Mutter, let me 
in!” there is not an hour, scarcely a moment, 
of sadness. Looking forward to death with 
calmness and composure, watching the ebb 


|and flow of his cough, minutely observing 
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his symptoms, and detailing the progressive 
steps of his disease, as if he were the physi- 
cian and not the patient —there was some- 
thing in all this so germain to a Christian | 
trust and resignation that one is almost 
tempted to believe that Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s definition of orthodoxy, if something 
jess than the truth, was something more 
than a jest: “Orthodoxy my lord, is my 
coxy; heterodoxy is sometody else’s doxy.” 
Even the daisies that grow so luxuriantly 
over his head seem instinct with something 
of his sleepless energy, and you can almost 
credit his dying fancy that he would leave 
his grave and weep at the hour of Sunday | 
service of the Twenty-eighth, like the moth- 
er in the German legend, who, dying in 
childbed, left her grave, for nine weeks, ev- 


AT AN OL 


ery night, and came to the cradle-side of 
her baby and wept. About a month be- 
fore his death he wrote to a friend: 


“Above all things else I have sought to teach the 
true idea of man, of God, of religion, with its truths, 
its duties, and its joys. I never fought for myself, 
nor against a prigate foe, but have gone into the bat- 
tle of the nineteenth century, and followed the flag of 
humanity. Now I am ready to die, though consciors 
that I leave half my work undone, and much grain 
lies in my fields waiting only for him that gathereth 
sheaves. I would rather lay my bones with my fa- 
thers and mothers at Lexington, and think I may, 
but will not complain if earth or sea shall cover them 
up elsewhere.” 


It was a feast-day in Florence when they 
bore him to his burial. Let us trust with 
the mourners that it was the “feast of an 
Ascension.” 


D GRAVE. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Rota, daugbter of Chrisp and Mary Lee, 
Lies here in the hope to rise again; 
She was born in seventeen forty-eight, 
And died in eighteen hundred and one. 
The gift of grace to her was free, 
She carried her light in the path of men, 
And went from the darkness of this estate 
Whither God himself is the light and sun. 


Thus on the stone was the legend spelled, 
When the yellow lichens were scraped away, 
Though half a century’s storm and shower 
Had smoothed the wrinkled lettering out, 
And the scutcheon the carven cherubs held 
Had slowly faded day after day, 
While, fresh as they bloomed in their earliest hour, 
The wantoning vines crept all about. 


And soon deciphered, it stood sole sign 
For fifty-three long-forgotten years, 
Lonely and childless and sad, perhaps, 
Of outward grace and comfort shorn. 
And the day with its wide indifferent shine 
It has learned to know, and the night's chill tears; 
And round it the train’s wild echo flaps 
With screaming speed, for the eager morn. 


Beneath the seasons’ heavy hand 
The sunken slate leaned down the grave, 
While Mays to Aprils have swiftly wheeled, 
And slow Arcturus has reddened the snow; 
And it sucked the gloom from the sky and land 
To that spot where the scanty grasses wave, 
Into the heart of its sombre shield, 
Till the earth spread laughing and bright below. 


For over the slope and far away, 
Bathed in the beautiful light of day, 
Dimpled with shadows of floating cloud, 
And blue in the distant summer still, 
The level fields of the champaign lay, 
Golden and brown from new-mown hay; 
And behind some lofty and lucid shroud 
The slant sun rained on a lifted hill. 


So when I saw it first, and so, 
Had the burial mount refined to glass, 
And Ruth forsaken her sleep to look, 
She had seen the country lapped in June, 
While the loud bee hummed in the clover blow, 
And, far from the idle feet that pass, 
Like the rustle of any limpid brook, 
The throstle fluted his broken tune. 
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Did the heavens let down upon Ruth’s birthnight 
Larger and lower their throbbing stars, 
The river, brimming his banks, flow clear, 
And low winds ripple a silken stir ? 
Did a meteor thrust its veils of light, 
And kingly essences burst their bars, 
All for the love of the new life here, 
And the possibilities born with her? 


And hour by hour did the heavens grow pale, 
The river go by to swell the tide, 

And the spirits that wait on awful chance 
Lift their plumes for a loftier flight? 

Did the great beart falter, the great fate fail, 
And the moment that had been glorified 

Slip into the slow and idle dance 
Of the hours that bring about the light? 


Or a sad spark struck to flickering fire 
Was that life, held close from the gladsome wind 
And set in all too narrow a niche, 
Where rarely breath from full heaven came, 
Till the mounting spirit, fluttering higher, 
Drew the fluent air expressed and thinned, 
And wasting the fragrant oils and rich, 
It turned and fed on its sacred flame? 


Ah, what matter? Her life she led 
Seventy years and more ago; 
Over her slumber the dew distills, 
The wild bird warbles, the wild rose blooms, 
As o’er any queen who lies crowned and dead. 
It may be the innocent natures know 
That as well God’s purpose such life fulfills 
As the lives that lead into lofty tombs. 


For haply the simple life of Ruth, 
Unthrilled by a lover’s tender touch, 
Unfilled by a mother’s sweet content, 
Fed with no honeyed joys at all, 
Reached to the heart of things, in truth, 
And moulded divine results as much 
As the life to which an empire bent 
While it held the same brown dust in thrall! 


The low cloud blushed and burned to see 

The sun that over her hovered at last; 
Soon would the dews shine all about, 

And the great procession of stars would climb— 
As much for her still, I said, as for me— 

While I staid till the sweet-breathed cattle passed ; 
Nor yet has her ripple quite died out 

That whispers along my lingering rhyme! 
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the king’s son Christian was one of the 


of the Elephant. Leonora Christina was 
the favorite daughter of her father, and her 


marriage to Ulfeldt, which occurred in her | 


fifteenth year, was celebrated at the castle 
of Copenhagen with as much splendor as 
those of the princes and princesses. 
sold a portion of her jewels and ornaments 
to pay the debts of her husband, who natu- 
rally began to rise in the world. He was 
made a member of the Great Council, Gov- 
ernor of Copenhagen, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; in 1641 he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Vienna, where Ferdinand III., Em- 
peror of Germany, made him a count of the 
German Empire; five years later he was 
made High Lord Steward of Denmark, the 
highest dignity and the most responsible 
oftice in the kingdom. 

Here his history, though prosperous, be- 
gins to darken. He accumulated enormous 
wealth, bought extensive landed estates, 
jewels, costly furniture, ete., and lived in 
magnificent style—at the cost of his coun- 
try. He struck base coin, and, worse than 
this, he neglected the defenses of the king- 
dom. The King of Sweden took advantage 
of this crime, and marched his army into 
Denmark. There was no army to repel him, 
for Ulfeldt, at the head of the nobility, re- 
fused supplies ; so peace was made, and, as 
might have been expected, it was not ad- 


vantageous to Denmark. King Christian be- 
gan to lose confidence in his son-in-law, but 
he allowed him to retain his offices, and sent 
him to France on a diplomatic mission. It 
was not successful, and he was not received 


on his return. In 1648 Christian IV. was 
gathered to his fathers, and his second son 
ascended the throne as Frederick HI. The 
new queen, a Saxon princess, hated Ulfeldt 
and his wife; but the new king, like his 
father before him, allowed him to retain his 
offices, and sent him on a mission to Hol- 
land, the question at issue being the Sound 
Dues, which were not settled till a couple 
of centuries later. He concluded a treaty 
with Holland, but it met with no favor at 
Copenhagen, where it would have been well 
for him to have remained; for his enemies 
during his absence had nominated a com- 
mittee to investigate his past administra- 
tion, particularly his financial measures. 
The new court refused Leonora Christina 
and the children of Kirstine Munk the prince- 
ly honors they had hitherto enjoyed ; and the 
titles of counts and countesses of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which her father had granted to 
her and her children, were not acknowl- 
edged by Frederick III. Ulfeldt declined to 
appear at court, and a false accusation was 
brought against him and Leonora Christina 
that they intended to poison the king and 
queen. The judicial investigation which 
he demanded came to nothing, and he re- 


| solved to leave Copenhagen. He had a key 
twelve noblemen who were named Knights | 


| was he hated by the queen. 


|the kingdom as a fugitive. 
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made to the Eastern Gate, and one night in 


| July, 1651, he stole out of it, taking Leonora 


Christina with him in the disguise of a valet. 
He had already placed his amassed capital 


| abroad, and sent away the most valuable 
| part of his furniture and movable property. 
She | 


The fugitives embarked on a vessel bound 


| for Holland, which they succeeded in reack- 


ing. In a few weeks a royal summons call- 
ed Ulfeldt to appear at the next meeting of 
the Diet. In the mean time his offices and 
fiefs were given to others, and an embargo 
was laid on his landed property. He went 
to Sweden, and stirred up the embers of the 
old strife with Denmark. He was a danger- 
ous adversary, whom it would have been wise 
to conciliate; but no arrangement could be 
made between him and his king, so bitterly 
Leonora Chris- 
tina proceeded to Copenhagen, but, being 
unable to see the king, was obliged to quit 
War was de- 
clared between the two powers, and in eight 


months Denmark was willing to accept such 


conditions of peace as she could get. They 
were hard. She had to surrender, besides 
her fleet, about one-third of her ancient ter- 
ritory—which she has never since regained. 
Ulfeldt negotiated for the King of Sweden, 
and of course looked out for his own inter- 
ests as a whilom Dane. He demanded and 
received a large indemnity for the loss of 
the revenues from his estates; and the Swed- 
ish king gave him estates in the conquered 
land, and made him Count of Sélvitsborg. 
New political complications soon arose, which 
ended in his being shut up with Leonora 
Christina in a fortress in Copenhagen. They 
finally procured their liberty by surrender- 
ing all their property, except an estate in 
Fyen, to which they were obliged to repair. 
After a time Ulfeldt obtained permission to 
visit Spa for his health; but instead of pro- 
ceeding thither, he went to Amsterdam, to 
Bruges, and to Paris. He communicated 
with the Elector of Brandenburg, who be- 
trayed his communication to the King of 
Denmark, who summoned him to appear be- 
fore the High Court of Appeals in Copenha- 
gen; and not appearing, he was condemned 
to death as a traitor, his property was con- 
fiscated, his descendants were forever ex- 
iled from Denmark, and a large reward was 
offered for his apprehension. He concluded 
to remain with his family in Bruges, where 
he had many friends. Lavish in his expend- 
itures, he began to be in want of money, 
and cast about for the means of collecting 
the sums that he had so freely loaned in his 
days of prosperity. Among others whom he 
had obliged in this way was the then Pre- 
tender Charles—now Charles II., King of 
England—who owed him twenty thousand 
patacoons, or about five thousand pounds. 
As Leonora Christina was, through her 
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father, cousin to his graceless majesty, it 

was thought that if she went to England 
and claimed the money, he would repay it 
to her. She set out on her journey on the 
23d of May, 1663. It was a fatal day for 
her, for she never saw her husband again. 
Charles received her politely, promised her 
all sorts of satisfaction, sent his secretary to 
see her papers, and so forth—but paid her 
nothing. The Danish government heard 
of her being in England, and thinking that 
Ulfeldt was with her, demanded her extra- 
dition. It was ostensibly refused. Satis- 
fied at last that nothing was to be gained 
by remaining, she took leave of her royal 
cousin by letter, gave her papers to a law- 
yer, and set out from London. She got as 
far as Dover, intending to embark on the 
same evening for Flanders, when she was 
arrested and taken to the castle. She de- 
manded the cause of her arrest, but was put 
off with various reasons. Persuaded that 
the king wished her to leave secretly, she 
was treacherously assisted to escape, cap- 
tured again, placed on board an English 
frigate, and conveyed to Copenhagen, where, 
on the 8th of August, she was imprisoned in 
the Blue Tower of Copenhagen Castle. Her 
imprisonment was a dreadful blow to UI- 
feldt, who fled from place to place, pursued 
by Danish agents demanding his extradi- 
tion, and by men anxious to earn the reward 
for his apprehension, dead or alive. His last 
abode was at Basle, where he passed under 
an assumed name, until a quarrel between 
one of his sons and a stranger disclosed his 
secret. Not feeling himself safe, he left 


Basle, alone, at night, in a boat descending | 


the Rhine. Infirm and broken, and labor- 
ing under a violent attack on the chest, the 
night air killed him. He died in the boat, 
on the 20th of February, 1664. The gold 
and jewels found upon him led the boatmen 


to think he was a person of consequence; so | 


they brought the body on shore, and made | 
the matter known in Basle. His sons came | 
and buried him, under a tree in a field—| 
where, no one knows. Such, in brief, was 
the life and death of Corfits Ulfeldt, the 
husband of Leonora Christina in the Blue 
Tower. 

Why was she in the Blue Tower? She 


tried to discover, but without success. She | 


was questioned by the king’s ministers on 
the first afternoon of her imprisonment, and 
she answered with the skill of a veteran di- 
plomatist. They could learn nothing from 
her, so they departed, and as they had taken | 
her papers and money, she hastily concealed 
the trinkets she had about her—agold watch, 
a silver pen, which gave forth ink and was 
filled with ink, ete.—in the holes of her pris- 
on. It was adreary, filthy place, as she saw 


by the light of a candle in a brass candle- | 


stick. It contained a small low table, a high 
chair, two small chairs, a fir-wood bedstead 


without hangings, and with old, hard be 4. 
ding; it also contained recent and intole Ta- 
ble stenches. The door was opened again, 
and in came the queen’s mistress of the robes, 

her woman of the bed-chamber, and the w ife 
of the commissariat clerk, Abel Catharina. 
They carried clothes upon their arms, which 
she, woman-like, remembered for m: any a 
year. These consisted of a long dressing- 
gown, stitched with silk, made of flesh-col- 
ored taffeta, and lined with white silk; 
linen under-petticoat, printed over with a 
black lace pattern; a pair of silk stockings, 
a pair of slippers, a shift, an apron, a night- 
dress, and two combs. 

“Tt is the command of her majesty the 
queen that we should take away your clothes, 
and that you should have these in their 
place.” 

“Tn God’s name!” answered she. 

They removed the pad from her head, 
in which she had sewn up rings and many 
loose diamonds, and Abel Catharina felt all 
over her head to see if any thing was con- 
cealed in her hair. Shefound nothing. She 
next demanded her bracelets and rings, 
which were given up, except a small ring on 
the little finger, which was not worth more 
than a rix-dollar. This was taken also, for 
the woman said she had sworn upon her soul 
to the queen that she would not leave her 
the smallest thing. The poor lady was then 
| stripped of her garments, even of her che- 
mise. They examined her person, for letters, 
they said, and nothing else, but no letters 
| were found. When they had clothed her in 
| the garments they had brought, they searched 
her prison, and found the trinkets she had 
|concealed in the holes. They did not ob- 
| serve her diamond ear-rings, nor some ducats 
| she had sewn into leather round one of her 
knees, nor a costly rose-diamond which she 
had bitten out of a ring on board the ship, 
and carried in her mouth. The mistress of 
| the robes laughed at her, and asked her 
when she sat down if she could not stand, 
| and whether any thing was the matter with 
‘her. 
| “There is only too much the matter with 
“me,” she replied; “yet I can stand when 


| it is necessary.” 


| They went away at last with all her 
clothes, except a taffeta cap; and the prison 
governor entered with his hat on, and asked 
her why she had concealed her things, but 
knowing, as she said, that he was skillful 
in improving a report,and could twist lan- 
guage to the damage of those in trouble, 
she would not answer him a word. The 
table was then spread, and four dishes were 
brought in, but she had no appetite, though 
she had eaten little or nothing the whole 
day. When the dishes had been removed, 





a girl named Maren Blocks came in, and 
said she had been ordered by the queen 
to spend the night with her. 


The prison 











governor joked with the wench, and in- 
dulged in loose talk till near ten o’clock, 
when he said good-night, and closed the two 
doors of her prison. Maren began to gossip 
about what the people were saying, and 
avout herself. She was in the queen’s pri- 
vate kitchen, and cleaned the silver. The 
queen could get no one who would be alone 
with Leonora Christina, for she was consid- | 
ered evil; she was wise, too, and knew fu- | 
ture events. 
“ With all her witchcraft,” said the queen, 
“ghe is now in prison, and has nothing with | 
her; and if she strikes you, I give you leave 
to strike her back again till the blood comes.” 
The credulous creature threw her arms | 
round her neck, and cried out, “Strike me, | 
dear heart! strike me!” 
“J will not,” said Leonora Christina. 
Maren then caressed her, and babbled away 
until she had wearied Leonora Christina, 
who said she would sleep. When she had 
lain a while with her face to the wall, she 
turned round and saw that the girl was 
weeping silently. They began again—the 
king’s daughter and the queen’s kitchen- 
maid—and went on talking through the | 


night. 

The prison governor came at six o'clock | 
the next morning, and asked Leonora Chris- 
tina if she would have some brandy, but she 
answered nothing. He chattered with Ma- 
ren, and told her secretly that she was to| 
say she wished to go out for a little time, as | 
she was to go to the queen. When she had | 
gone he pestered Leonora Christina with 
questions, but she paid no attention to him. 
Marea returned at eight o’clock, and said | 
that two women would come and relieve | 
her at noon. She had been questioned by | 
the queen, who asked her whether Leonora | 
Christina wept much. ‘“‘ Yes, indeed, she 
weeps silently,’ I answered, for if I had said 
you did not weep, the queen would have 
thought that you had not yet enough to 
weep for.” The women did not come until 
late in the afternoon. One was the wife 
of the queen’s shoe-maker, and the other 
the wife of the king’s groom. The former 
was very officious, and offered to solicit the 
queen for any thing that my lady wanted. 
Some womanly gear was wanted, particu- 
larly a bone box of perfume. It was sent 
for, and was brought, except the box of per- 
fume, which had been lost. The groom’s 
wife spread the table, but Leonora Christina 
had no desire to eat. Her meal was made 
off a lemon and some sugar. The inevita- 
ble prison governor sat down with the wom- 
en, and rattled and jested away until he 
was tired, when ‘he went out and locked 
the doors. The next morning he return- 
ed, and offered the women brandy, which 
they drank readily. They then went to the 
queen, and reported all that had happen- 
ed. It was not long before the king’s min- 
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isters came again, and began to examine 
and cross-examine Leonora Christina. The 
king entertained suspicions with regard to 
her, and not without reason. “ Your hus- 
band,” said the chancellor, “ has offered the 
kingdom of Denmark to a foreign lord.” 
She asked if the kingdom of Denmark be- 
longed to her husband, that he could thus 
offer it, and as no one answered, continued: 

“Good gentlemen, you all know my lord; 
you know that he has been esteemed as a 
man of understanding; and I can assure 
you that when I took my leave of him he 
was in perfect possession of his senses. Now 
it is easy to perceive that no sensible man 
would offer that which was not in his pow- 
er, and which he had no right to dispose of. 
He is holding no post; he has neither pow- 
er nor authority; how should he, therefore, 
be so foolish as to make such an offer, and 
what lord would accept it ?” 

It was so nevertheless, they insisted, and 
she knew it well. 

“God is my witness that I know of no 
such thing.” She could not make them 
think so. 

“Madame, 


” 


said the Prime Minister, “con- 


| fess while the king still asks you to do so.” 


They continued to question her about her 
husband, and told her that the king was an 
absolute sovereign, and could do what he 
liked. 

“See, here I am!” she exclaimed. “ You 
can do with me what you will. That which 
I do not know i can not say.” 

They wasted about three hours upon her, 
and departed. Her dinner that day was a 
draught of beer. The prison governor and 
the women dined more heartily, and coarse 
stories followed in rapid succession. The 
same scene was repeated at the evening 
meal. When her bed was made she lay 


| down to sleep, but was wakened by the 
|rats, of which there were great numbers. 


Hunger had made them bold, and they ate 


| the candle as it stood burning. 


The prison governor came as usual in the 
morning, with more brandy for the watch- 
women, who had a whole bottle besides. 
As Leonora Christina would not reply to 
his questions, he seized her hand and shook it 
roughly. ‘I should like to give him a box 
on the ears,” she thought. Her persistent re- 
fusal to speak somewhat discouraged him: 
he became less loquacious and less merry 
with the women. Two or three mornings 
afterward the king’s councilors paid her 
another visit, and insisted as before that she 
was acquainted with her husband’s designs. 
They asked, if he was found guilty, whether 
she would take part in his condemnation. 

“Tf I may know on what ground he is ac- 
cused,” she answered, “ I will answer to it so 
far as I know, and so much as I can.” 

They had some papers brought in to them, 
and the chancellor said, “There is nothing 
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further to do now than to let you know what 
sort of a husband you have, and to let you 
hear his sentence.” 

The papers were read, the first being to 
the effect that Corfits, formerly Count of Ul- 
feldt, had offered the kingdom of Denmark 
to a foreign sovereign, and had told him 
that he had the ecclesiastical and lay mag- 
nates on his side, so that it was easy for him 
to procure the crown of Denmark for him. 
Then followed the defense of the clergy, 
who protested that Corfits had never had 
any communication with any of them, and 
the defense of the burgomaster and Coun- 
cil in Copenhagen; and last, the reading 
of the sentence which, without a hearing, 
had been pronounced against him. The 
sentence was placed on the bed before her. 
She wept. Then a prayer was read aloud 
which had been pronounced from the pulpit, 
in which he was anathematized, and God 
was prayed not to allow his gray hair to go 
to the grave in peace. After the councilors 
had departed the prison governor came, and 
the women, and a stool was placed by the 
side of her bed. “Eat, Leonora; will you 
not eat?” he demanded, tossing a knife on 
the bed. She took it with an angry mind 
and threw it on the floor. He picked it up, 
and sat down with his dear little women, 
and crammed himself. He returned in the 
afternoon to let them out for a time, and 
read aloud, from a book he brought, prayers 
for a happy end, for the hour of death, and 
for one suffering temporal punishment for 
his misdeeds. He also read a prayer for one 
about to be burned! Then he walked up 
and down the cell and sang funeral hymns. 
His piety ended before the evening meal be- 
gan, when he was again merry and coarse. 

In a few days her first attendant, Maren 
Blocks, took the place of one of the women. 
To test her, Leonora Christina asked her to 
get her some needles and thread, but she re- 
fused: for herself she would gladly procure 
them for her, but it would risk her whole 
well-being if the queen should find it out, 
for she had strictly forbidden that any one 
should give her either pins or needles. ‘“ For 


what reason?” “That you may not kill 
yourself.” Leonora Christina assured her 


that nothing was further from her thoughts, 
and the good-hearted creature promised that 
she should have needles and thread. There 
was soon another meeting of the king’s 
councilors—not in her cell this time, but 
in a room above it—to which she was sum- 
moned, and to which she was obliged to be 
helped, she had grown so weak. They ques- 
tioned her for more than three hours, and 
departed as wise as they came. 

“ Now you are to remain in here,” said the 
prison governor ; “it is a beautiful chamber, 
and has been freshly whitewashed : you may 
now be contented.” 


contented with her new abode. It was a 
chamber seven paces long and six wide: 
there was in it two beds, a table, and 
two stools; it was freshly whitewashed. 
which caused a terrible smell; the floor, 
moreover, was 80 thick with dirt that she 
imagined it was of loam, though it was 
really laid with bricks; it was eighteen 
feet high, with a vaulted ceiling, and very 
high up there was a window which was two 
feet square. In front of it were double 
thick iron bars, besides a wire-work which 
was so close that one could not put one’s 

little finger into the holes. This wire-work 

had been thus ordered by the Prime Minis- 

ter so that no pigeon might bring Leonora 

a letter! Tired and weary with her exami- 

nation, she wished to rest, but before she 

could do so a bedstead had to be taken out 

of the Dark Church, as it was called, and 

brought thither. Her two attendants with- 

drew after supper, and another woman 

named Karen was placed with her. The 

prison governor bolted two doors before her 

inmost prison. There was a square hole in 

the innermost one secured with iron crogs- 

bars, and he was about to attach a lock to 

this hole, but as Karen said she could not 

breathe if it was closed, he contented him- 

self with affixing locks to the door of the 

outer chamber and to the door leading to 
the stairs. Clearly Leonora ought to have 
been delighted with her new prison. 

Sometimes in her reveries she scratched 
at the walls which inclosed her, and Karen 
imagined that she was confused in her head. 
It was reported to the queen, who never 
failed to send messengers during every meal- 
time, when the door was open, to inquire 
how it fared with her, and what she said, 
and what she was doing. Her strength de- 
creased so that she appeared to be dying, 
and rejoiced at the prospect of her end. 
She asked for a clergyman to give her the 
sacrament, and the king’s court preacher, 
Magister Mathias Foss, was sent to perform 
the duties of his office. He embraced the 
opportunity to exhort her to unburden her 
conscience. She might rest assured, he 
said, that in this world she would never see 
her husband again, and that therefore she 
ought to tell what she knew about his trea- 
son. She knew nothing about it, but com- 
mended him to the Almighty, who knew her 
innocence. When she had received the 
Lord’s Supper, Magister Foss comforted her 
and bade her farewell. 

The prison governor began to persecute 
her again, by expressing his belief that she 
entertained an evil opinion of the queen. 
He inferred this from her saying, when he 
said that the king had ordered that what- 
ever she desired from the kitchen and cellar 
should be at once brought to her, “ God pre- 





Let us see what there was to make her 


serve his majesty; he is a good sovereign: 
may he show clemency to evil men!” “The 
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queen is also good,” he remarked, to which | 


she had made no answer. He tried to turn 
the conversation on the queen, but could 
not draw a word from her. Finally he an- 


noved her so that she exclaimed, “ Dieu vous 


punisse “Ho! ho!” he replied, misinter- 
preting her words. 

She remained in bed, partly because she 
had nothing with which to employ the time, 
and partly because of the cold. When she 
had been in prison two months, the Danish 
Princess Anna Sophia was betrothed to the 
Electoral Prince of Saxony, and on the morn- 
ing of the day when the festivities were to 
begin, Leonora Christina said to her woman, 
“To-day we shall fast till evening.” She 
thought of the instability of fortune, and 
that she who twenty-eight years before had 
enjoyed as great a state as the princess, was 
now lying a captive close by the very wall 
where her bridal chamber had been. 
ward noon she heard the trumpets and ket- 
tle-drums, and said, 

“ Now they are conducting the bride across 
the square to the great hall.” 

“How do you know that?” asked her 
woman. 

“My spirit tells me so.” 

As the trumpets sounded she mentioned 
the different courses they announced, and re- 
marked again, when the kettle-drums sound- 
ed in the square, “ We shall have no dinner 
to-day.” She was right, for it was half past 
seven that night when the prison governor 
came and excused himself by saying that he 
had asked for the dinner, but could not get 


it, because all hands in the kitchen were oc- | 


cupied. Evidently she is a witch, thought 
her woman, and Leonora Christina was will- 
ing to let her think so. 

Some time after the departure of the Elect- 
oral Prince it was determined that a wood- 
en effigy of her husband should be subjected 
to capital punishment, and on the forenoon 
of the day on which it was to be performed 
her chamber was opened, swept, cleaned, and 
strewed with sand. The queen wished to 
have the wooden statue brought into her 


outer chamber, and so placed in front of the | 


door that it would tumble in to her when 
the inner door was opened; but the king 
would not permit it. Toward noon 
woman came in, and walking to her bed, 
stood as if startled, and said, hurriedly, 

“Oh, Jesus! 
your husband!” 

The news terrified Leonora Christina, who 
raised herself in the bed, and stretched out 
her right arm, which she was not able to 
draw back at once. She remained sitting, 
as if paralyzed, and without speaking a 
word. 

“My dearest lady,” said the creature, “it 
is your husband’s effigy.” 

“May God punish you!” exclaimed Leono- 
ra Christina, 


| the tower below her prison. 


To- 


Lady, they are bringing | 





was 
she 
In the afternoon she heard a great 
murmuring of people in the inner palace 
square, and saw the effigy brought across 
the street on a wheelbarrow, and placed in 
It was wofully 
treated by the executioner the next morn- 
ing; but no sound came from it. At the 
mid-day meal the prison governor told her 
woman in the outer chamber that its head 
had been cut off, and its body had been di- 
vided into four quarters, which were placed 
on wheels and attached to the gallows, while 
the head was exposed on the town-hall. 
This was repeated three times loudly, that 
it might be heard by Leonora Christina, 
who tried to console herself by thinking 
that this treatment of the effigy was a token 
that they could not get her husband; but 
fear asserted its sway in spite of her. 

When she had been in prison about seven 


Then she was silent again, for she 
very weak, and hardly knew where 
was. 


| months the prison governor assumed a gen- 


tle manner toward her, and said, “ Now you 
are a widow ; now you can tell the state of 
all affairs.” 

“ Can widows tell the state of all affairs ?” 


| she asked. 


“T do not mean that,” he replied, with a 
laugh. ‘I mean this treason.” 

“You can ask others about it who know 
of it. I know of no treason.” 

He handed her a newspaper, and let her 
read it, chiefly, she thought, because her 
husband was ill spoken of in it. She re- 
turned it with the remark, which was as 
just then as now, “ Writers of newspapers 
do not always speak the truth.” They did in 


| this instance, as far as the death of Corfits 


was concerned. She now began to be trou 
bled about her children, who were fugitives 
and in a foreign land, and sat up sleeplessly 
whole nights in her bed, praying to God for 
a gracious deliverance. 

When she grew calmer she remembered 


| that she had secreted a needle ; so she took 
| off the ribbons of her night-dress, and with 


the silk embroidered a piece of cloth with 
different flowers. Then she drew threads 


|out of her sheet, twisted them, and sewed 
| with them. 
her | 


“ What will you do now when this is fin- 


| ished ?” demanded her woman. 


“Oh, I shall get something to do. If it 
is brought to me by the ravens, I shall 
have it.” 

Could she do any thing with a broken 
wooden spoon? One which had its bowl 
half broken off was shown her. “ I could do 
something with that, if I had only a tool for 
the purpose.” 

The prison governor was told of her desire 
for a knife. “ She wants no knife,” he said, 
brutally. “I will cut her food for her.” 
They were afraid she would injure herself, 
or them. Once she asked for some scissors 
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to cut her nails. “ What! what!” he ex-| 
claimed ; “ her nails shall grow like eagles’ 
claws, and her hair like eagles’ feathers !” 

“Oh,” she thought, “if I only had claws and 
wings!” She finally persuaded her woman to 
look in a corner in the outer room, where the 
rul)bish was thrown, where a piece of glass | 
was found, and a piece of a pewter cover 
which had belonged to a jug. By means of | 
the glass she made a pin with two prongs | 
out of the spoon-handle, on which she made | 
ribbon, taking the silk for it from the bor- | 
der of her night-dress, and she bent the 
pewter in such a manner that it afterward 
served her as an inkstand. To amuse her 
woman, who found the time heavy on her 
hands, she made a set of dice out of nuts, 
placing two kinds of numbers on each, and 
with these they played. She made the ace 
with a large pin which the woman had given 
her in a moment of good nature, and rubbed 
chalk into it so that it could be readily dis- 
tinguished. While the silk from her night- 
dress and stockings lasted she was always 
at work, netting on the pin that it might 
last for a long time. She chalked out pic- 
tures on a piece of board, and on her table, 
and wiping them away, made rhymes, and 
composed hymns—pious, solemn hymns— 
which were as strong as her own brave 
heart. One, which was a favorite with her, 
and which she often sang, was in German— 
a language that her two tormentors did not 
understand. 

It was not long before the woman obtain- 
ed possession of her embroidery, on the pre- 
tense of showing it to a former waiting-maid 
who was deeply interested in her misfor- 
tunes. It was carried to the queen. 

“She might have something given her to 
do,” said the king. 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied his tender 
consort. “It is good enough for her! She 
has not wished for any thing better.” 

One day late in the autumn the prison 
governor came to Leonora Christina, and 
sitting down on her bed (for she was ill), 
began to tell her about a palace which she 
had oceupied in her days of prosperity, and 
which was being pulled down, that they 
might erect upon its site a pillar to com- 
memorate the shame of her dead lord. ‘ The 
beautiful palace! it is now down, and not 
one stone is left on another. Is it not a 
pity, my dear lady ?” 

“The king can do what he will with his 
own,” she replied. ‘The palace has not 
been ours for. some time.” 

If she was saddened by what he had told 
her, she concealed her sadness, and he soon 
departed. He treated her more courteously 
after this, and said that the king had ordered 
him to ask whether she wished for any thing 
from the kitchen, the cellar, or the confec- 
tioner, and, if so, to give her what she wish- 


for the favor shown her, and praised his 
goodness to her. ‘The queen is also a dear 
queen,” he said; but she made no answer. 
Some time after, he gave her an order from 
the king, that she should ask for any clothes 
and linen that she required. She received 
what she asked for, except a corset, which 
the queen would not let her have. She ob- 
tained a bottle-case, with six small bottles, 
in which was sprinkling water, head water, 
and a cordial, and her majesty was displeased 
thereat. When she saw, however, on the lid 
of the case an engraving, representing the 
daughter of Herod with the head of John 
the Baptist on a charger, she laughed, and 
said, ‘“ That will be a cordial to her!” This 
engraving set Leonora Christina thinking 
that Herodias had still sisters on earth. 

Her needle-work having being taken from 
her, she cast about for something to divert 
her mind; and remembering that the potter 
who had placed a stove in her cell had left a 
piece of clay in the outer room, she begged 
her woman to get it for her. She mixed this 
clay with beer, and moulded various things 
out of it, a portrait of her woman, small jugs, 
vases, and the like. It occurred to her to try 
whether she could not make something on 
which she could place a few words to the 
king, so that the prison governor would not 
observe it; and she moulded over the half 
of the glass in which wine was brought to 
her, made it round below, placed it on three 
knobs, wrote the king’s name on the side, 
and underneath the bottom these words: “ J] 
¥ @ UM.....< un Auguste.” At length the prison 
governor asked her what she had done with 
the clay, and she showed him the portrait of 
her woman, which pleased him; then a small 
jug, and last of all the goblet. “I will take 
all this with me,” he said, “and let the king 
see it; you will perhaps thus obtain permis- 
sion to have somewhat provided for your 
pastime.” This was at the mid-day meal. 
He did not return at supper; but the next 
day he told her that she had nearly brought 
him into trouble. How so? “TI took the 
king a petition for you!” The queen did 
not catch sight of it, but the king did at 
once. “Gracious king, I have brought noth- 
ing in writing.” His majesty thereupon 
pointed out the French words on the bot- 
tom of the goblet, and, as the queen began 
to question him sharply, defended him, as 
the invention pleased him. He was a gra- 
cious sovereign, was his majesty, and if he 
could only be certain that Leonora’s hus- 
band was really dead, she would not re- 
main long where she was. 

The health of the prison governor began 
to fail, and in consequence he grew pious 
and meek, so that one day when he was 
going to communion he stood outside of 
her outermost door, and taking off his hat, 
begged her forgiveness. He had done much 








ed. She begged him to thank his majesty 





to annoy her; but he was a servant. 











LEONORA CHRISTINA 


“T forgive you 
gladly,” she answer- 
ed. like the noble 
lady she was. 

This irritated her 
woman, who called 
him an old fool, and 
said she supposed 
she ought to ask 
pardon too. ay 
wouldn’t do it for 
God’s bitter death! 
No, no!” Then she 
taunted Leonora 
Christina with her 
bad temper. “It is 
said of you that in 
former days you 
could bear but little, 
and that you struck 
atonce. Butnow—” 
She stopped. 

“What more ?” de- 
manded her mis- 
tress. “Do you 
think I could not 
do any thing to any 
one, if I chose, just 
as well as then, if 
any one behaved to 
me in @& manner 
that I could not en- 
dure? Now much 
more than then! 
You need not refuse 
me a knife because 
I may perhaps kill you; I could do so with 
my bare hands. I can strangle the stron- 
gest fellow with my bare hands, if I can 
seize him unawares; and what more could 
happen to me than is now happening? 
Therefore only keep quiet!” 


The woman kept quiet, but she needed | 


another lesson, which was soon given to 
her. She had a habit of pouring beer on 
the floor, and though forbidden to do so, 
persisted in it. So Leonora took her by the 
head, and pushed it back with her hand. 
She was frightened, for she felt as if her head 
was falling off. ‘That is a foretaste,” said 
Leonora Christina. | 

In the third year of her imprisonment the 
prison governor ordering May-trees to be 
placed in her chamber, she broke small twigs 
from the branches, rubbed off the bark with 
glass, and softening them in water, laid them 
to press under a board, and when they were 
flattened she fastened them together, and 
formed them into a weaver’s reed. An 
attendant gave her a little coarse thread, 
which she used for a warp, and taking the 
silk from the new stockings they had given 
her, she made some broad ribbons of it. One 
of the trees was tied to the stove, and the 
other she fastened to her person, her woman 
holding the warp. The health of the prison 
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governor now failed so rapidly that he had 
to be brought up the stairs by two men. 
Leonora begged him to remain below and 
rest, assuring him that she would go no- 
where. He took off his cap and bade her 
| farewell, and she never saw him again. 

| There was another prison governor, and 
another, the last being addicted to buffoon- 
ery and strong drink. Her woman behaved, 
if possible, worse than before, swearing, like 
the virago she was, on the least provocation. 
She heard one day that rope-dancers were to 
exhibit in the inner castle-yard, and lament- 
ed that she could not get a sight of them. 
Leonora Christina told her that she would 
arrange it so that she could, and taking the 
bedclothes from the bed, she placed the 
boards on the floor, and set the bed on end 
in front of the window, with a night-stool 
on top of it. In order to get upon the bed- 
stead the table was placed beside it, and a 
stool by the table in order to get upon the 
table, and a stool upon the table in order to 
get upon the night-stool, and a stool upon 
the night-stool, so that the two women could 
stand and look comfortably, though not both 
at once. The woman climbed up first and 
gazed her fill. Then Leonora Christina fol- 
lowed her. She saw the rope-dancers, and 
was amused by their antics, and she saw the 
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faces of the king and queen, who were stand- 
ing in the long hall of the palace, and won- 
dered that they never turned their eyes to 
the place where they knéw she was. 

At last her woman sickened, as the first 
prison governor had done, and another wom- 
an was sent to take her place. She had 
known Leonora Christina in her prosperity, 
having been in the service of a councilor’s 
lady who had been present at her wedding: 
she remembered the display of fire-works 
and the festivities on that occasion, and 
wept as she spoke of them. She was anx- 
ious to do something to employ her time ; so 
Leonora Christina brought out her endless 
ends of silk from night-jackets, stockings 
ete., and a flax-comb, made of small pins 
fastened to a piece of wood, and they set to 
work. The last prison governor was no im- 
provement on the first; for, in addition to 
his buffoonery and his coarse jests, he was 
drunk nearly every day at dinner—so drunk, 
indeed, that he rarely came of an evening. 
As his drunkenness increased, he would lie 
on the woman’s bed and sleep, with the key 
of the cells by his side and the principal key 
close by. Leonora Christina had half a mind 
one day to take the keys while he 
ing and go up the king’s stairs and give them 
tothe king. But she reflected that she would 
not only gain nothing, but might be more 
closely confined, so she desisted. Once, when 
his tipsy fit was on, he tried to caress her. 
She thrust him away with her foot, and for- 
bade him to come into the chamber unless 
he was sober. He remembered enough when 
he was drunk to stay in the outer chamber, 
where he went to sleep on a stone bench, 
and where his underlings used to come for 
him, after her doors were locked, and drag 
him down the stairs. One of these under- 
lings, named Christian, was a murderer who 
was sentenced to death; but as the murder- 
ed man’s widow would not pay for his exe- 
eution, he remained in prison. He was an 
insolent villain—so insolent that when Le- 
onora’s dishes were brought, he used to cut 
the meat and help himself to the pieces he 
preferred. His drunken master allowed him 
to do so—for he had become his master. He 
could not endure that they should laugh and 
be merry, for he thought he was the cause 
of it. He used to bring Leonora Christina 
newspapers in exchange for her wine; but 
in one of his mad whims he kept them back 
for some weeks. At length he brought her 


woman all that he had withheld, and they | 


were given back to him. “ My lady has done 
without them for so many weeks, she can 
continue to do so.” He tore them in two 
with his teeth, tore open his coat so that the 
buttons fell on the floor, threw some of the | 
papers into the fire, and howled, screamed, | 
and gnashed his teeth. He raved at Leo- 
nora Christina, he threatened her—in a} 
word, he did every thing that he could to 


vas sleep- | 


annoy her; but she mastered him by her 
sense and her courage, as she did all whe 
“ame in contact with her. 

I began by saying that it was not a fairy 
story I was about to relate, and I have gat- 
isfied my readers by this time, I suppose, 
that such is the case. I have related the 
imprisonment of Leonora Christina in the 
Blue Tower with more circumstantiality 
than I shall henceforth indulge in, partly te 
show its extraordinary character, and part 
ly because she has done so herself. The 
first year of it made a deeper impression on 
her memory than those which followed, and 
which came and went like whirling, thick- 


,| ening snow-flakes, “seen rather than distin- 


guished.” Another woman was placed with 
her, who was a drunkard as well as a slat- 
tern and a thief, and whom she endured 
bravely, as she did every thing. In the 
sixth year of her imprisonment (February 
9, 1670) the king died suddenly. She heard 
the palace bell toll at noon, and knew what 
it meant, but her woman did not. ‘That 
might be for the king,” she remarked, “ for 
the last time I saw him on the stairs getting 
out of the carriage he could only move with 
difficulty, and I said to myself that it would 
soon be over with him. If he is dead, you 
will have your liberty, that is certain.” Le- 
onora thought otherwise, for she was well 
acquainted with the ways of kings and 
queens, and she was right. She wept, how- 
ever, as became a dutiful subject, and in 
time was allowed to wear mourning. 

One afternoon in the end of April her 
door opened and the prison governor came 
in with some ladies, who kept aside until 
he had said, “ Here are some of the maids 
of honor, who are permitted to see you.” 
She did not know the first lady, but the sec- 
ond, a Lady Augusta of Gliicksburg, she rec- 
ognized at once. She also recognized the 
third, who was the Electoral Princess of 
Saxony ; ; and the fourth, who was the reign- 
ing queen, and had been described to her. 
Her majesty supported herself against the 
table as soon as she had greeted her, the 
electoral princess remained at the door, but 
Lady Augusta, who was more curious and 
less squeamish, ran up and down into every 
corner. “Fie, what a disgusting room this 
is! I could not live a day in it. I wonder 
that you have been able to endure it so 
long.” 
| “The room,” answered Leonora Christina, 
“is such as pleases God and his majesty, 
| and so long as God will, I shall be able to 
endure it.” 


Her ladyship began to chat with the pris- 
| on governor, who was half tipsy, and he re- 
/ plied with silly speeches. She then asked 
| Leonora Christina if she was plagued with 
| fleas, and was told that she could be sup- 


| | plied with a regiment, whereupon she swore 


that she did not want them. The electoral 








princess picked up a book and asked Leo- 
nora Christina if it was hers. She answered 
that it belonged to a woman whom she had 
taught to read, and gave the princess her 
fitting title of serene highness. 

“You err!” exclaimed Lady Augusta; 
“you are mistaken, she is not the person 
you think.” 

" «J am not mistaken.” 

The queen looked sadly on, but said noth- 
ing. She gave her hand to Leonora Chris- 
tina, who kissed it and held it fast while 
she begged her majesty to intercede for her, 
at any rate for some alleviation of her cap- 
tivity. Her majesty replied not with words, 
but with a flood of tears. The electoral 
princess wept also very sorrowfully; and 
when they had reached the outer room, and 
Leonora Christina’s door was closed, they 
both said, “It is a shame to treat her thus.” 
They shuddered, and each said, “ Would to 
God it rested with me. She should not stay 
there!” Lady Augusta urged them to go 
away, and reported their visit and what 
they said to the queen-dowager, who de- 
clared that Leonora Christina had herself to 
thank for it, and had deserved to be worse 
treated than that. 

When the funeral of the king was over, 
the queen-dowager left the castle, leaving 
the king more freedom than he dared to ex- 
ercise in her presence. Through the inter- 
cession of her chaplain he granted Leonora 
Christina another apartment, and she re- 
ceived two hundred rix-dollars as a gift to 
purchase such clothes as she might desire, 
and any thing she might wish for. She ex- 
pended some of this money in books, and 
excerpted and translated various matters 
from Spanish, Italian, French, and German 
authors. She read for a purpose, or a pur- 
pose came to her while she read, and that 
was to translate into Danish an account of 
the female personages of different rank and 
origin who were mentioned by these authors 
as valiant, true, chaste, and sensible, pa- 
tient, steadfast, and scholarly—qualities 
which she possessed in their fullness, and 
which made her famous among “the strong 
women of the world. Before the year was 
ended the queen’s mother, the Landgravine 
of Hesse, came to be with her daughter dur- 
ing her confinement. She visited Leonora 
Christina with her ladies, and promised to 
do all in her power to shorten her captivity; 
and when her daughter was in the perils of 
childbirth she went to the king and ob- 
tained from him a solemn promise that if 
the queen gave birth to a son she should 
receive her liberty. A son was born, and 
when all present were rejoicing at the event, 
the landgravine said, 

“Oh, will not our captive rejoice !” 

“ Why ?” asked the queen-dowager. 
the promise was mentioned to her. 
She was so furious that she was ill. 


And 


She 
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vo 


loosened her jacket, and said she would 
return home; she would not wait till the 
child was baptized. The king persuaded 
her to remain, but was obliged to promise, 
with an oath, that Leonora Christina should 
not be liberated. The lanégravine was an- 
gry, and declared that a kir g ought to keep 
his vow. The queen-dowager answered, 

“My son has before made a vow, and this 
he has broken by his promise to your serene 
highness.” 

“If I can not bring about the freedom 
of the prisoner,” said the landgravine, “ at 
least let her, at my request, be removed to a 
better place, with somewhat more liberty. 
It is not to the king’s reputafion that she is 
imprisoned there. She is, after all, a king’s 
daughter, and I know that much injustice is 
done her.” 

“No, she shall not come out; she shall 
stay where she is.” 

“If God wills,” said the landgravine, “she 
will assuredly come out, even though your 
majesty may will it not.” 

She, at least, was not afraid of the queen- 
dowager. So she rose, and went out of the 
room. 

Leonora Christina’s prison life continued 
what it had been for the next four years. 
At last the king (his mother being absent, 
no doubt) allowed a large window to be 
made in her inner chamber—or rather he al- 
lowed an old window to be reopened, for it 
had been walled up when she was brought 
thither. She was also allowed a stove. The 
queen was more gracious. She sent her 
some silk- worms, which were returned to 
her by Leonora Christina, when they had 
done spinning, in a box which she had cov- 
ered with satin, and upon which she had 
embroidered a pattern in gold-thread. It 
was lined inside with white taffeta, and on 
the lid, embroidered in black silk, was a re- 
quest that she would loose the bonds of Leo- 
nora. But it was not to be yet. There was 
no change in her life during the next eight 
years. The queen-dowager was harder than 
ever. She insulted the ministers of state, 
when they ventured to intercede for her— 
called them traitors, and pointed to the door. 
She was angry with the king because he 
had allowed Leonora’s window to be re- 
opened, and because he gave her money to 
dispose of herself. She heard that she had 
a clavicordium, and was very angry about 
that. 

“You must not have it,” said the prison 
governor to Leonora Christina. 

“Let it remain,” she answered. “TI have 
permission from his majesty, my gracious 
sovereign, to buy what I desire for my pas- 
time with the money he graciously assigns 
me. The clavicordium is in no one’s way, 
and can not harm the queen-dowager.” 

He tried to pull it down, but she would 
not permit him to do so. 
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“You must let it remain until you return 
me the money I gave you for it; then you 
may do with it what you like.” 

“T will tell the king that.” 

He did, and his majesty laughed, and said, 
“Yes, yes.” 

At last the queen-dowager began to fail, 
and in the twentieth year of her imprison- 
ment in the Blue Tower, Leonora Christina 
saw her fall from the chair in which she was 


| stood on her balcony, and tried to see her, 

but it was too dark; besides, she wore 
| black veil over her face. The palace square 
| was so full of people that she could scarcely 
| press through them to the coach that was 
| Waiting for her. She was free at last—free 
| after an imprisonment of twenty-one years, 
/nine months, and eleven days in the Blue 
| Tower. 








COLONSAY AND ORONSAY. 


“ Now lightly poised, the rising oar 
Disperses wide the foaming spray, 
And, echoing far o’er Crinan’s shore, 

Resounds the song of Colonsay.” 


drawn to the royal apartment. Her weak- 
ness increased daily, but she would think 
herself strong. She appeared at table al- 
ways much dressed; but between meals she 
remained in her apartments. She died on | 
the 20th of Fébruary, 1685. She did not 
think that death would overtake her 80 | T was one of the last days of July, 1872. 
quickly; but when the doctor warned her | We had been steaming slowly all day in 
to the contrary she requested to speak with | the steam-ship which, starting from Glasgow, 
her son. But death would not wait for the | makes its weekly circuit among the smaller 
arrival of his majesty, so that the queen- | islands of the Eastern Hebrides. Passing the 
dowager might say a word to him. She | rock and castle of Dumbarton and the rock 
was still alive, and she was sitting on a/ of Ailsa, around the Mull of Cantyre, in sight 
chair; but she was speechless, and soon aft- | of Jura and Islay, we were at midnight off 
erward, in the same position, she gave up | the island of Colonsay. The night was dark, 
her spirit. | and as we approached the island from the 
After the death of the queen-dowager the | steamer in a row-boat, only the dim outlines 
name of Leonora Christina was much on the | of the rock-bound coast could be seen. But 
lips of the people. Some thought she would | lights were flitting on and around the small 
obtain her liberty, while others thought that | stone pier, and cheery voices of friends, who 
she would be removed to some other place, | had been watching and waiting for hours, 
and not set free. She waited and hoped, | welcomed our arrival. The greetings were 
and about a month after the funeral of the cordial, for I was accompanying, on his re- 
queen-dowager bethought herself that she | turn home from the Highland fair, Com- 
possessed a portrait engraving of the king’s mander Stewart, late of the Royal Navy, 
grandfather, Christian IV., and proceeded to | the son-in-law of the good old laird of the 
illuminate it with colors. When it was fin- | island, Sir John M‘Niel. But it was at once 
ished and framed, she wrote these words on | evident that something more than the rude 


the back: 


*“* My grandson and great namesake, 
Equal to me in power and state, 


and hearty hospitality of former days await- 
|ed us, for we were transferred to a well-ap- 
| pointed private coach, and driven rapidly to 





ze 





Vouchsafe my child a hearing, 


the home of the laird, in the centre of the 
And be like me in mercy great.” : ” 


island. 

The portrait was presented to the king. The| As we were driving along, now climbing 
people talked more and more of her. They slight hills, and now winding through dark 
were certain that she would soon be set free, | ravines, we could hear occasionally the sound 
and some went so far as to say that she was | of Highland voices, and realized, though in 
already, and asked the warden of the tower at | a small degree, the weird feeling of the trav- 
what hour he had released her. She hoped | eler in other and former times. For the 
and waited until the morning of the 19th | Gael is still here, cherishing and practicing, 
of May, 1685, when word was brought her | though in a modified form, some of the cus- 
that the lord chancellor, Count Allefeldt, | toms and habits of his fathers. The respect 
had sent the prison governor a royal order | for and obedience to the chief remain, though 
for her release, and that she could leave | not absolute, asin ancient times. The manse 
when she pleased. She gathered and pack- | and the kirk are as of old, and the minister 
ed up her prison treasures, and awaited the | preaches in the Gaelic tongue, which is still 
arrival of her sister’s daughter, who was to the common language of the people. But 
accompany her late in the evening. She | modern civilization has here found a home, 
sent a good friend to the queen, to ask if she | and great changes for the better have come 
might be allowed the favor of offering her | to the children of those whose principal de- 
submission to her majesty (whose apart- | light was to engage in the chase and in war, 
ments she could enter through a secret pas- | and who acknowledged no law save the 
sage so that no one could see her), but the | command of the chief. The wild and charm- 
queen sent word that she might not speak | ing scenery remains as of yore. The waves 
with her. At ten o’clock her niece came, | of the stormy Atlantic surge and roar around 
and they left the tower together. The queen its high and rocky shore. The voyager on 
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RUINS AT ORONSAY. 


the sea may still gaze with interest, as in 
the days of Bruce, when 
“ Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free ; 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer sea. | 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark, and Colonsay; | 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” 


| 

The island of Colonsay has been for cen- | 
turies the property and the home of the | 
M Niels. Its possession was held in early 
days by the strong-armed hand, and success- 
ful resistance made to all invasions by sur- 
rounding islanders and pirates on the ocean. 
This was one of the clans whose presence 
was invoked by Flora, sister of Vich Ian 
Vohr, in the song sung by her for Waverley 
prior to the last rising in favor of the house 
of Stuart : 


“Ye sons of Brown Dermid who slew the wild boar, | 


Resume the pure faith of the great Callum More: 
M'‘Niel of the Islands, and May of the Lake, 
For honor, for freedom, for vengeance, awake!” 


But the fiery cross no longer summons the 
clan to bloody fields. The M‘Niels of to-day 
have won far more renown by the pen than 
their ancestors did by the sword. Two 
brothers, born at Colonsay, are among the 
eminent men of Scotland. The elder, Dun- 
can M‘Niel, formerly Dean of the Faculty of | 
Advocates at Edinburgh, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland in the administration of Sir Robert | 
Peel, and afterward Lord Chief Justice, is | 


now a peer of the realm, with the title of 
Lord Colonsay. Sir John M‘Niel, married 
to Lady Emma Campbell, sister of the Duke 
of Argyle, long in the East India service, and 
British minister to Persia, and who is grate- 
fully remembered in the United States for 
his kindness to American missionaries, is 
now the owner and lord of Colonsay. It 


| was his carriage that awaited us at the little 


stone pier, and in which we took our mid- 
night ride to his hospitable home. Early 
the next morning the good old laird gave us 
a genuine Scotch welcome. Tall, erect, with 
white flowing locks; witha clear complexion, 
showing no marks of an Asiatic sun; with 
faculties unimpaired, though in age beyond 
fourscore years; with so many reminiscences 
of life in the East, and much quaint Seotch 
humor, he is still a most interesting com- 


| panion either for youth or for age. 


His wife, the good Lady Emma, good both 
in word and deed, abounding in all chari- 
ties, is loved by all who know her. She 


| was much gratified when I told her that her 
| brother, who had spoken words of cheer for 


us during the darkest days of our late war, 


| would be the most popular embassador the 


British government could send to the United 
States. She expressed a strong desire to 
come herself, and look with her own eyes 
upon the great kindred country on this side 
of the Atlantic; but the advanced age of Sir 
John would not permit it. 

Colonsay, with Oronsay, a small island 
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THE ORONSAY OROSS, 


united with it at low tide, and belonging to | 
the same owner, contains about ten thou- | 
sand acres. It is emphatically the land of | 
the “hill and the heather.” A small part | 
only can be said to be arable, but nearly the | 
whole may be considered productive. The | 
cultivated fields produce oats, barley, hay, | 
turnips, and other root crops. The garden 
vegetables, with berries, such as the straw- 
berry and gooseberry, are produced in abun- 
dance. There is much rain, but little snow, 
and frost seldom strikes into the ground 
more than three or four inches in the se- 
verest winter. The heather-covered hills 
show large plots of thick matted grasses, 
green all the year round, owing to the 
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springy soil and abundance of rain-fal]. 
and on these hill ranges the hardy black. 
faced sheep find food during almost the ep- 
tire year, and herds of the Highland black. 
cattle graze with but partial interruption 
during winter. The house of the laird—anq 
the only one of any pretension on the island 
—is of stone, and large and commodious, sur. 
rounded with handsome gardens and ample 
pleasure-grounds. The houses of tenant- 
farmers are all of stone, many of them re- 
cently built, and all around there is a gen- 
eral air of comfort and thrift. 

In many of the islands composing the Heb- 
rides group are found small, beautiful lakes, 
well stocked with trout and other table fish, 
There is such a lake in Colonsay, and in the 
centre a small island, covered with what 
may have been in early times a rude fortifi- 
cation, and where, it is said, the women and 
children were placed for protection when 
there was threatened invasion from other 
islanders or rovers on the sea. Days were 
spent, in company with Commander Stew- 
art, in driving and walking around the isl- 
and, rowing on the lake, or sitting perched 
on high cliffs, watching the stormy Atlantic, 
as its waves came tum- 
bling and beating against 
the rocks, two hundred 
feet below us. But the 
most interesting excursion 
was to the adjoining isl- 
and of Oronsay. This, 
as well as Iona, may be 
termed a sacred island; 
for here, it is claimed, the 
pure Gospel was preached 
by the Culdees centuries 
ago. Here, around the 
crosses Which they set up, 
and in the shadow of the 
crumbling walls of their 
sacred edifices, repose the 
ashes of bishops and 
deacons, presbyters and 
priests, mingled with those 
of humble citizens and 
armed warriors, all await- 
ing the final resurrection. 
The principal cross—said to be the finest 
of its kind in Scotland—is still perfect and 
erect, having successfully resisted the beat- 
ings of the storms for ages. Here, as in 
many places in old settled countries, may 
be seen the strange commingling of the liv- 
ing and the dead—young, vigorous, active 
life laboring, singing, and rejoicing around 
old and venerated places, sanctified by the 
devotions and religious labors of former in- 
habitants. In one of the views given will 
be seen the farm-honse of Oronsay, with its 
out-buildings coming close up and almost 
surrounding the sacred ruins. The Oronsay 
tradition is that on this spot Columba land- 
ed from Ireland, and here first planted the 
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standard of the Cross, about the middle of 
the sixth century; that when he left Ire- 
land he vowed never to return, and never 
again to look upon the place of kis birth. 
Standing on the beetling cliff which rises 
immediately behind his new Oronsay home, 
the shores of the Emerald Isle came into 
view ; and, true to his vow, he again set sail, 
with a portion of his followers, and found 
another home at Icolmkill, or Iona, where 
he long labored, and where he planted those 
institutions so famous in the religious his- 
tory of Scotland, and, indeed, of Western Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages. All authen- 
tic history would seem to show that Iona 


527 
was the first and only place where Columba 
himself lived and labored. However this 
may be, it may still be claimed that Oron- 
say was an early Christian home, and the 
residence of devoted Christian men belong- 
ing to that religious body which, for more 
than seven centuries, preached a pure Gos 
pel, and which, though mainly displaced 
and driven out by the Roman Catholics, 
still preserved a nominal existence down 
almost to the time of the Reformation. Dr. 
Leyden, in a contribution to the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, gives us a beautiful 
legend of Colonsay, telling how an ancient 
laird of the island was seduced away by a 
mermaid, and long made his home with her 
in her gemmed eave in the ocean. In steam- 
ing down the Clyde, a canny Scotchman said 
to me, “Do you know the origin of these 
rocks of Dumbarton and Ailsa?” Not pro- 
fessing acquaintance with the geology of 
Scotland, I answered no. He said that 
when St. Patrick was chasing the devil out 
of Ireland, he shied two stones after him as 
he fled toward Scotland, one of which fell 
and became the rock of Ailsa, and the other 
the rock of Dumbarton. I answered that it 
was indeed curious. But as St. Patrick him- 


self—according*to his own “ confessions” 

was born at or near the little village of Kil- 
patrick, on the banks of the Clyde, between 
Greenock and Dumbarton, it was cruel in 
him to drive his Satanie Majesty out of Ire- 


land into his own native land. I added 
there was a compensation, and that Colum- 
ba, who was a follower and teacher of the 
doctrines of St. Patrick, and a native of Ire- 
land, had afterward settled in Scotland for 
the express purpose of expelling that same 
devil from St. Patrick’s native land, and 
that it was to be hoped that the enterprise 
had proved successful. Legends and tradi- 
tions were the order of the day, as we stroll- 
ed, in company with the good clergyman of 
Colonsay, amidst the ruins of Oronsay. I am 
indebted to him for the views of the cross 
and the ruins given with this article. 
Oronsay, lying away from traveled routes, 
is seldom visited by strangers. After explor- 
ing the old ruins, and removing the tangled 
grass from stones covering the remains of 
men who had been Christian laborers in by- 
gone ages—climbing up to the top of over- 
hanging cliffs, and looking out, as the fol- 
lowers of Columba may have done, upon 
distant Ireland—we drove back to the shore. 
The tide was still out, and a bed of hard 
sand a mile in width lay between us and 
Colonsay. On the opposite shore the road 
comes down to the sea through a narrow 
ravine, and near at hand are the ruins of a 
small stone chapel. At this chapel, in cases 
of funeral processions—especially when the 
tide was in—the body rested on its way to 
burial in sacred earth at Oronsay. It would 
require the magical pen of Scott to bring 
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vividly and truly before the mind’s eye the 
burial of the chief. The procession is wind- 
ing down, and halts at the little chapel. The 
wail of the mourning clansmen rises above 
the sound of the waves. As the waters re- 
cede and the tide goes out, the procession 
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again takes up its march across the sands 
meeting on the Oronsay side the white-roheq 
priests, chanting their sacred hymns, and 
who have come to escort the remains of 
their feudal chief to their last resting-place 
on the other side of the island. 
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JOUN STUART MILL. 


N Saturday, May 10, a small group of | sacred as any before whose shrine devotee 
loving friends were laying the lifeless | ever knelt. Mr. Mill once ascribed to his 
form of the most eminent English philosopher | wife all that was best in his own writings, 
of our time in the same tomb with one who | and this was true in a mystical sense; for 
had been devotedly loved in life, and by death | through her his mind had reached recogni- 
raised and transfigured into a Madonna as | tion of the spiritual ideal. For a year after 
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her death he had studied and written at a 
window which looked out upon her grave, 
and no line was penned but one that he be- 
lieved would have won a smile to that pale 


face which ever hovered before him. He | 


made every effort to purchase the house 


which had this consecrated outlook, but | 


was unable to secure it, and in the end 
made his beautiful home in the immediate 
vicinity, amidst trees in which the nightin- 
gales sang the plaintive lays that so well ac- 
corded with the pathetic yearnings of his 
spirit. He had originally gone to Avignon 
for the health of her he loved, and when she 
was laid to rest in the embowered cemetery 
there, he became so passionately attached to 
thg place that to remain elsewhere became 
efile from the home of his soul. His own 
lungs were weak also, and he had found the 
cjimate of that region friendly to his efforts 
against his hereditary enemy. It was a 


pere mischance—a slight wound received | 


by a fall, to which erysipelas supervened— 
that at last took him off, and robbed England 
of its bravest and most faithful standard- 
bearer. 
in this country has received no man can now 


The blow which the liberal cause | 


estimate. On the day—at the very hour—of | 


his burial there was gathered in Birmingham 
the first national republican congress ever 
held in Great Britain. To it was read a let- 
ter from one who had been a great popular 
leader, but whose words of discouragement 
reminded the young reformers how men may 
live in the flesh after they have passed away 
in the spirit. But when the name of John 
Stuart Mill was mentioned the vast audience 
was bowed with grief, and knew that there 
was, too, such a thing as a spirit surviving 
after the form which enshrined it has min- 
gled with the dust. They might have rec- 
ognized also the fact that it was because he 
had lived and written that they were able 
in security and peace to meet and plan a 
new England; while their opponents might 


equally understand that it was due to the | 
same great thinker that they met to pursue | 


their aim through the peaceful formulas of 
law, instead of by threats and violence. 
The highest encomium which John Stuart 


Mill now receives—that which he would | 


most value—is that every noble woman’s 


heart in Europe is this day comfortless be- | 
I remember to have been | 


side his grave. 
present once in a company composed chiefly 
of ladies of the higher class in Moscow, when 
a friend, introducing me, said, ‘“ He is a friend 
of John Stuart Mill,” when instantly I was 
surrounded by all of that sex in the room, 


begging to be told of his look, his manner, | 


and every word I had ever heard him speak. 
Each declared that she kept his work on The 
Subjection of Woman by her side, and read it 
as her gospel. 
it the same, and heard the sentiments of that 
work quoted on the stage amidst applause in 
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which every woman made her hands attest 
the homage of her heart. In France the best 
women proudly claimed him as their adopt- 
}ed fellow-citizen, and the tribute he had 
written on his wife’s grave made them for- 
get the romances of Hugo and About. 

There never was a man more worthy to 
receive this homage and love from good 
women ; for, great as was his intellect, and 
heroic as was his devotion to large public 
ends, he was, from his earliest to his latest 
days, distinguished among those who knew 
him as one whose affections were almost pas- 
sionate in their depth, and whose love, when 
he did love, might be described as passing 
the love of woman. 

“T remember him,” said Carlyle—it was 
on the evening of the burial—* when I first 
came to London, more than forty years ago. 
From the first there was something almost 
filial in his kindness to me, and once every 
week —even twice, it might be—he came 
to see me. He lived then in what is now 
Kensington Palace Gardens, with his father, 
whom I only saw once, but remember as a 
man of somewhat stouter make and more 
vigorous look than his son. He was a Scotch- 
man, who had married a London woman. 
When he came he had brought his Scotch 
religion with him, and one of the first things 
he did was to translate some pious book from 
the French, but he had soon cleared all that 
quite out of his mind, as fully as his son did 
after him. The two used to walk together 


’ 


| every day to the India Office, where they had 


Throughout Russia I found | 


their duties. The younger Mill was a thin, 
delicate, handsome youth in those years. 
He had a good ability in mastering lan- 
guages, and was otherwise mainly remark- 
able for his knowledge of French history 
and French subjects in general. What one 
found in his conversation was a certain pre- 
cision in his knowledge and view of a thing, 
and his opinion was always held to be worth 
hearing, as it was completely his own. His 
word was veracity itself, and his manner was 
veracity. But above all there was in him 
jan exceeding tenderness, a deep and true 
| affectionateness, which engaged the love of 
all who had experience of it. His modest 
and sympathetic nature was felt at every 
moment, and there was something very sweet 
about it all.” 

As the old man spoke thus concerning the 
friend from whom the fates that preside over 
our strange times had long sundered him, I 
remembered how, years before, I had heard 
that friend speak with almost quivering voice 
of his early relations with Carlyle. The con- 
victions of the two men had diverged so 
widely that it is probable there would have 
been hesitation and pain if they had met 
much in these last years. The mutual re- 
spect was cherished, however, and the old 
memories remained unmarred by impersonal 
antagonisms of conviction. 
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The tree of the err hath its poisons, 
but beareth two fruits of exquisite flavor— | 
poetry, sweet as nectar, and the society of 
the good.” This old Singhalese verse I have 
written over my reminiscences of intercourse 
enjoyed with John Stuart Mill. Radiant in 
my memory is that date—all the more for | 
the black line that now replaces the ver- | 
milion that surrounded it—of the time when, 
on a bright May morning, I started out alone | 
with him to roam through the day amidst 
the blithe fields and woods. As we passed | 
deeper into the solitudes his face seemed to | 
steep itself in the sunshine, and his blue | 
eyes seemed to be mated with the violets | 
he gathered. Amidst his wise discourse he | 
would pause at every step to gather some 
flower or shrub which held a secret for him, 
for he knew the meaning of every growth, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
upon the wall. His first conversation was 
concerning Auguste Comte, with whose views 
he was popularly identified, though, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley said, he (Mill) had for years | 
been trying to pull off this label, though | 
he should tear the flesh with it. “He has,” | 
said Mr. Mill, speaking of M. Comte, “cer- | 

tainly done great service by insisting on a} 

me sthod at once scientific and constructive, | 
and his generalization of the three stages of | 

thought— Theological, Metaphysical, and 

Scientific—was highly useful. 
religious ideas invaded and marred his val- 
uable classification of the sciences by over- 
laying it with a moral classification of them 
into lower and higher, and actually waging 
war against some of them as enemies! One 
can not justly speak of lower and higher 
where truth is concerned, for it is impossi- | 
ble to say what results may spring from | 
the most seemingly insignificant discovery. | 
Some pebble or poor worm may turn out to 
be the needed link in the chain of knowl- 
edge, and may revolutionize thought.” I 
instanced Robert Browning's friend, who 





“wears out his eyes 
Slighting the stupid joys of sense, 
In patient hope that, ten years hence, 
‘Somewhat completer,’ he may say, 
‘My list of coleoptera.’” 


“This, indeed, is continually occurring, and 
so far from social science, which M. Comte 
places at the apex, being in a position to 
exercise any jealousy toward other—as the 
physical—sciences, it is of all others, per- 
haps, the most interested in the strict equal- 
ity of all departments of inquiry. Its fun- 
damental idea is the great unity of nature. 


Its adoption and consequent influence de- | 


pend upon its being able to show itself an 
expansion of the old method of positive 
knowledge, and identicalgwith all other act- 
ual knowledge.” Speaking of Comte’s re- 
ligious philosophy, Mr. Mill credited it with 
having brought before the human mind and 
heart a real instead of a fictitious aim. “It 
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But his crude | 





is fexpenadile for a man to serve or aid any 
being except Humanity. No deity, except 
in some very gross conception, can be de- 

| pendent in any respect for his happiness or 
grandeur upon human beings, and the long- 

ing for service and helpfulness—the ve ry es- 
sence of religion—instinctively turns to Man- 
kind, who can be served and helped. But 
this truth, which might have been evolved 
to the welcome of all from M. Comte’s doc- 
trine of the worship of Humanity, was ren- 
dered repulsive to most by his attempt to 
formulate it in the hard ecclesiastical SYS- 
tem which had grown up around the antip- 
odal doctrine. This seems unquestionably 
attributable to his entire lack of acquaint- 


} ance with any Protestant organization. It 
|is probable that his proposed church might 


have more nearly resembled the Presbyteri- 
an system if he had known any thing about 


it.” As for Comte’s conventional view of 
| the right position and education of woman, 


Mr. Mill spoke of it as part of the utter ruin 
of a naturally great mind—a piece with his 
compliment to Napoleon IIL, whom he at 
first hated—and of his denunciation ef the 
unwillingness of men to submit their intel- 
\lects and consciences to the authority of 
the past, as “the insurrection of the living 
against the dead!” 

The nearest thing to a flash of anger which 
I ever saw in Mr. Mill’s eye was when he 


|mentioned the name of Napoleon II. We 
| had neared the skirt of Chiselhurst Common 
| when he spoke. 
| that on that serene and heathery landscape 
| the dark curtain was to fall upon the life 
pews managed to press a cup of wormwood 


How little did it seem then 


and gall to the lips of every noble patriot in 
| Europe, and to wring something like a curse 
from the lips of this man, w ho, I verily be- 
| lieve, would have not denied’ some kindly 
| smile to the vilest uncrowned criminal on 
| earth! 

In the course of his conversation Mr. Mill 
spoke with considerable humor of the Chi- 
nese characteristics of England, much in the 
same vein as Dr. Holmes once wrote of the 
Brahmin caste of Boston. ‘To copy the 
beliefs and customs of one’s grandfather is 
not unnatural where one’s religion makes 
him feel part of a family tree. As grew the 
trunk, so grows the twig. It is a very strong 
motive to ancestor worship where one is 
taught to believe that his departed grand- 
| father’s peace of mind depends on his, the 
grandson’s, behavior, and, what is more, 
that the old gentleman, as dogmatic as ever, 
jis jealously watching him, and is in a posi- 
| tion to reward and punish. But few people 
| perceive the degree to which this feeling 
survives in Europe. During my residence 
in France I have repeatedly been amazed at 
seeing even middle-aged people tyrannized 
over by their aged parents. The majority 
| of French people, even after they have fam- 





ilies of their own, never think of doing any 
thing disapprov ed of by their parents. The 
French law, by giving the parent power to 
control a son or daughter long after their 
majority in many important matters—as 
marriage—makes it almost impossible for 
that country as a community to attain its 
majority. In England ancestor worship is 
mitigated, but far from dead. In many fam- 
ilies, perhaps most, political and religious 
creeds are aS hereditary as estates. In our 
endowed schools and charities the present 
veneration is directed by men who, should 
they return from the grave, would not ree- 
ognize the country they once lived in, ex- 
cept for the anachronisms preserved in their 
A good contemporary plan can 
do with one pound what any one of these 
old endowments does with a hundred—or, I 
should say, what it doesn’t do.” 

The victory of the American people over 
slavery, the fall of that system into the pit 
which it had dug for the Union, remained 
in Mr. Mill’s mind as something formed and 
apart, so to speak, an ideal chapter in his- 
tory. The old power of liberty to make dull 
men eloquent must have been illustrated in 
the number of fine orators there seemed to 
be at every point in the United States; but 
that was not so grand in his eyes as the 
transformation of a nation supposed to be 
utterly absorbed in money-making to a na- 
tion of heroes. “In reading the matchless 
speeches of Wendell Phillips when I could 
get hold of them, I have for years observed 
that the greatest source of their inspiration 
was an entire hopelessness of any success 
during his lifetime. Had that utter down- 
fall of the slave system which we have seen 
come before his mind even as a faint possi- 
bility, perhaps he might not have planted 
himself with such sublime uncompliance 
upon the absolute right. A nearness of 
success is very alluring. Indeed, the whole 
course of the antislavery men seems to me 
to have carried the whole weight of the 
moral universe by its unswerving reliance 
on justice without respect to results. Their 
abstention from voting was the heaviest kind 
of voting. They thus won a grand success 
by not looking to it.” He much admired 
also Abraham Lincoln, and said that in his 
earlier days Carlyle would have placed such 
a man—had he found him among his con- 
temporaries—among his worshiped “ heroes.” 

Mr. Mill was a careful reader of American 
literature. He lately expressed great satis- 
faction that he had happened to be in Lon- 
don during Mr. Emerson’s visit. He had 
met Emerson casually when the latter was 
here on a former visit, but had not until 
now had the opportunity of a real conversa- 
tion with him. He has for many years been 
impressed by finding how many English 
thinkers attribute the first awakening of 
their minds to Emerson, and I remember be- 
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ing at his table at Blackheath when one 
present quoted a sentence from the great 
American, and said, “Twenty years ago I 
read that sentence, and it revolutionized my 
whole life.” Mill kindled at once, and said, 
“The sentence, and your remark upon it, 
should be written on Emerson’s grave.” 
He then, after some pause, proceeded to 
give some criticisms upon Emerson’s works, 
which showed that he had read them all 
through and through with the most careful 
thought. “ Nothing,” he said, among other 
things—but I am quoting from memory— 
“ can exceed the beauty of his reverence, and 
the humility of his tone in dealing with vast 
subjects. They who complain of the ab- 
sence of systematic treatment of philosoph- 
ical questions put their hands upon a char- 
acteristic which must commend him to oth- 
er thinkers, for what can any knowledge of 
such things be but fragmentary and unsys- 
tematic? It is, however, but just to say 
that his method seems to me a transitional 
one, and does not entirely antic*pate the 
pure method of science to which the culture 
of the age compels us. Fortunately he has 
not aimed at any cosmological or hard sys- 
tem or philosophical creed, but has been 
content to awaken the sleeping eyes around 
him. That he has done this effectually 
many whom he has animated to worthy 
work can attest, even though they can not 
see the same visions. The best young men 
love him; and what more need be said of a 
man ?” 

Latterly Mr. Mill had given up his resi- 
dence in Blackheath Park, and when his 
atiairs brought him to London, took up his 
abode in one of the new mansions built in 
the French style in Victoria Street. His 
recent visit was in connection with the agi- 
tation of the “ Land and Labor League” for 
such modifications of the land laws as would 
render the transfer of land more easy, would 
prevent the tying up of the land in certain 
aristocratic families, whether they improved 
it or not, and especially would preserve to 
the people their ancient rights in the com- 
mon lands. The liberal party being just 
now without any positive issue with which 
to go before the country, this was deemed a 
fitting opportunity to furnish them with one. 
I never heard Mr. Mill make a better speech 
than that which he made as chairman of the 
important meeting which crowded Exeter 
Hall on this occasion. His language was 
subtle and felicitous, his manner impressive, 
and it seemed, as was remarked by one who 
sat by me, that “there was a good revolution 
in him yet.” During his stay here he went 
frequently to visit his friend Professor Cairns, 
at Blackheath, wh® had long suffered from 
a disease which entirely deprived him of the 
use of his limbs, and from which recovery 
seemed hopeless. Just before he left Lon- 
don I had the pleasure of dining with him 
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at his residence, and never knew him in bet- 
ter spirits. He was longing, indeed, to leave 
our (at that time) rather dismal London, 
and rcturn to meet the nightingales at Avi- 
gnon, and study the flowers which he was 
writing about. His conversation was chiefly 
about America, and on this topie his tone 
was for once sad, for in common with the 
rest of the world he had been reading the 
disclosures of corruption at Washington, 


which have made every friend of the United. 


States in Europe hang down his head. 

“ America has done us in Europe good be- 
yond her power of undoing. In showing us 
that the people could not only build up a 
government, but could defend it, and could 


purify it of a great and lucrative wrong, the | 


republic has immensely strengthened every 
popular movement in Europe. But, unques- 
tionably, if this revelation of the bribery of 
Congressmen—for it is nothing else—and 
the deliberate protection of those guilty of 
it by Congress, had occurred at an earlier 
period, it would have seriously damaged the 
cause of popular government in Europe. 
Fortunately we are now strong enough to 
stand it, especially as two of the most im- 
portant nations are being irresistibly driven 


to adopt republican forms of government. | 


My only hope now is derived from the healthy 
tone of the press in America. I have seen 
no defense of the bribed members of Congress 
in any important paper. 
confirmed if the people shall in future see 


that none of the men who have so disgraced | 


them shall be returned to office.” I am glad 
that I was not sufficiently informed at the 
time to tell Mr. Mill of the banquets and 
sympathetic ovations with which the Con- 
gressmen in question had been received by 
their devoted constituents. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said again, “‘ even these 
Washington sharpers might prove blessings 
considerably disguised if they could but open 
the eyes of the American people to the un- 
necessary strains and perils to which their 
republic is subjected by some of the anoma- 
lous forms of its organization. This open 
use of the whole civil service as a fund for 
party rewards is what no government, how- 
ever strong in other respects, can long stand. 
It must inevitably and increasingly generate 
among politicians a disposition to regard pol- 
ities as, in good part, a trade by which they 
are intended to make money. It encourages 
all the self-seekers and dishonest people in a 
country to hurry to the winning side because 
of its emoluments; and the party which, like 
the Republican party, has been formed for 
the most exalted purposes, must be eventu- 
ally swamped by the activity of the men 
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where the very vastness of the 
the absorption of the people generally jy 
business prevent their giving a sufficient. 
ly vigilant attention to the proceedings of 
the central government.” 

The conversation having turned upon thy 
proper constitutional forms of a republic, 
Mr. Mill maintained the views which, i; 
|common with Bentham and Grote, he ad- 
vocated many years ago, that a president 
elected by the people can never be a rea) 
and true leader of the country; that each 
real and able leader will be such a marked 
man in the eyes of the opposing party that 
his own party will not dare to nominat: 
him, but will prefer to seek out some more 


country and 


| obscure and weak person, whose record, if 
he has any, will present no very salient 


points for attack; or it will seek to man- 
ufacture a leader out of some military o1 
other favorite of the hour. The unknown 
man may, indeed, as in the case of Lincoln, 
turn out wise; but in the great majority of 
pases he will, like Polk, Pierce, ete., turn 
out otherwise. The election of an execnu- 
| tive by the Congress seems much more like- 
|ly to intrust the policy on which the coun- 
|try has made up its mind to the man or 
men historically and by conviction identi- 
fied with that policy. Mr. Mill also referred 
| to what he conceived to be the error of tw: 
legislative chambers, instead of one, in a 
way which showed that the convictions 
| which, in common with Jeremy Bentham 
and others, he expressed many years ago, 
{and which he argued so strenuously when 
‘the French republic of 1848 was forming 
| itself, have been confirmed by the results 
= the opposite system in America. His 
position was that when the two Houses are 
equal there must be repeated dead-locks, 
inimical to wise and harmonious legisla- 
tion; and if one House be superior, it will 
| pauperize the other. Pauperized as to char- 
|acter and ability, the inferior House must 
|react upon the superior and drag it down, 
so that eventually both are likely to be 
| found on one base level. The Crédit Mo- 
| bilier revelations rendered this opinion no 
| longer speculative or theoretical, if it had 
| before been so. 

I have preferred to give the substance of 
| Mr. Mill’s remarks on these matters rather 
| than attempt to recall his exact words. His 
arguments upon them have been set forth 
|in his published works with fullness and 
| precision. I need hardly say that in recog- 
nizing the evils which thus connected them- 
| selves in his mind with certain organic forms 
imported by our constitutional founders, he 
recognized with eager warmth the justice 





who rush into it for gain, and can only get | and wisdom of our American institutions 


the gain by controlling it. In no country 
can political purity be preserved when ad- 
hesion to it finds pecuniary reward; but 
this is particularly true of the United States, 


| generally. His criticisms have always been 
|reserved for the ear of the friends of the 
| United States. No enemy of liberty or of 
{the United States has ever been able to 
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quote from him a word to the disparage- 
ment of either. Indeed, I never felt how far 
he had become Americanized in feeling, and 
how fully he had come to look upon the 
United States as the visible embodiment 
and constant guarantee of the principles to 
which his life was devoted, until I witnessed 
the pain which every reference to the Crédit 
Mobilier affairs caused him. He hastened 
ver the subject to dwell upon the grand 
advance which most of the States had made 
in establishing the rights of women, in re- 
ligious equality—the absolute neutrality 
of the State in religious matters—and in 
education. “I can not but believe that 
the inauguration of woman suffrage in Wy- 
oming, and the system of the coeducation of 
vouths of both sexes at Antioch and several 
other American colleges, represent the best 
tendency in our civilization, and that their 
general adoption is only a question of time. 
The experiments have proved successful, 
and a single successful experiment is worth 
many volumes of arguments.” 

The visit to Professor Cairns was the last 
one which Mr. Mill paid in England. To 
make it, and to call on an aged lady also 
living there, in no wise related to him, who 
had always valued his friendship, he had de- 
clined an invitation to meet Mr. Emerson 
and other eminent men 
sion he would much have enjoyed. He found 
Professor Cairns toiling amidst a suffering 
which has deprived him of the use of his 
body to prepare for the press, with the aid 
of his wife, a work on political economy 
which he has had much at heart. Mr. Mill 
uttered his word of encouragement, and said, 
“JT will write a review of it as soon as it ap- 
pears.” ‘It was,” said Professor Cairns to 
me, “in the same way that he had given me 
encouragement all my life, and it would be 
vain for me to try and tell my debt to him. 
When I wrote my work on the Slave Power 


at dinner, an occa- 


been bold enough to rush so strongly against 
the current of public opinion had he not 
read the whole manuscript through, and 
said, ‘Publish it!” Professor Cairns also 
related to me the substance of a conversa- 
tion he had with Mr. Mill on religious mat- 
ters. With regard to the transcendent be- 
liefs of men in the Deity, in the existence 
of a human soul, in immortality, he spoke 
reverently, saying that the general aspira- 
tion of mankind furnished indeed a pre- 
sumption in favor of the reality of that to- 


ward which they aspired; but it would be | 


wrong to say that there is any thing that 
can be called evidence on these matters. So 
far as we have any experience, it is that in- 
telligence exists only in connection with 
physical organization ; but at the same time 
it may be admitted that this does not bear 
upon the question of spiritual existence at 
all. This is left open as a fair subject for 


| other man I have ever seen. 


inquiry, and for possible explanation by fur- 
ther knowledge. The most we can say is 
that nothing is proved—all is possibility. 
In conversation Mr. Mill was exceeding- 
ly attractive. He was simple and frank, 
sometimes just a little nervous, always low- 
toned. He never used superlatives, and as 
his interest in the topic grew, it was in- 
dicated by a sinking rather than rising of 
the voice. His eloquent eyes spoke to the 
point before his word came, and when the 
word came, it rarely failed to advance the 
matter a step. He was somewhat bald, but 
had thin brown-gray hair on each side of 
his broad and high forehead, which was 
without wrinkle or trace of anxiety—the 
throne of a serene intelligence. While his 
general air was manly and courageous, his 
manner was most delicately kind. Whoever 
spoke, he was attentive ; there was no one so 
lowly or young but he was ready to receive 
instruction from him. Indeed, the habit 
of the inquirer after truth had become so 
fixed in him that it had become physiognom- 
ically expressed in his face and attitude. 


| Whenever he was present there seemed also 


present the spirit of Truth, and he sitting at 
her feet. 

He seemed to me quite different from any 
He was in no 
sense a negationist or a destructive as to 


the character of his mind; he never ap- 


proached any person or any dogma with 


bow and spear; he never sought to make 
captures. He dealt in affirmations, uttered 
his truths in a luminous, genial way, and if 
he offered an opinion fatal to your preju- 
dices, it was as if he offered you the rarest 
flower from his garden. Such tenderness! 
There was something pathetic in his treat- 


| ment even of wrongs, as if there were writ- 


ten in his breast the motto of the Eastern 


| king, “Act as if you watched over an in- 
| fant.” 
in America, I don’t know that I should have | 


Such humility! ‘“ Buddha sat down 
on the grass, and the grass became a jeweled 
throne.” He took the lowest seat, and pub- 
lished therefrom eternal laws. Never shall 
I forget the sensation produced here, during 
the second great canvass in which he stood 


| for Parliament, by his outburst of horror at 


the image which Mansel had set up as the 
Christian God, in contending that the high- 
est human morality must be altogether dif- 
ferent from the morality of an Infinite Being. 


| IT will,” said Mr. Mill (whom I must here 
| quote from memory )—“ I will call no being 


good who is not good in the same sense as I 
mean when I apply that term to my fellow- 
men. And if there be any such being, there 


jis one thing which, however powerful, he 


can not make me do—he can not make me 
worship him. And if such a being can sen- 
tence me to hell for not so calling him, to 
hell I will go.” This sentiment was dragged 
out at the election, and placarded the walls 
as a specimen of “ Mill’s atheism!” Canon 
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Kingsley, preaching at the time in the Chapel 

Royal, quoted the words, and said, “ To my 

mind these words express the most exalted 

Christianity.” And another said, ‘ The re- 

ligious world owes a great debt to this man 

it has distrusted, who, when a blow was 

aimed at the moral majesty of God, upheld 

the shield.” They whe had best studied and 

pondered Mr. Mill’s works—still more they 

who knew him personally, and could witness 

his life and conversation—required no such 

vindications. They would not be at any loss 

to see in this outbreak of feeling in the midst 

of a philosophical essay an instance and ex- 

pression of the depth and strength of its an- | 
thor’s religious feeling. And it is probable 

that if Mr. Mill’s intimate friends were one 

and all asked to-day what they considered the | 
profoundest element in their great friend’s | 
characier, each would reply: his essential | 
religiousness. It is very likely that many | 
will not understand this. His religious | 
feeling did not express itseif in convention- | 
al ways, nor his devotion ascend to popular 
symbols. He is pitied in 2 thousand chap- | 
els, and denounced in ten thousand, as a man | 
without “saving faith.” I heard a street 

preacher in Marylebone Road, standing in 

the rain with an umbrella over him, deplor- 

ing that a “ man of sech talons had not hof- 

fered ’is ’eart to God ;” and there are many 

of more pretensions, each with entire faith 

that his little umbrella of dogma is the arch 

of heaven, who complacently contrast the 

thinker’s reserve with their own familiarity 

with eternal things, and see only atheism in 

his humility. Mr. Mill was content to leave 

all these under their little portable roofs, 

while he went to bow his head in silence 

beneath the majestic, incomprehensible 

dome. The idea that possessed him was 

that whatever might be the discoveries to 
be made in the, as yet, ineffable realms, the 

methods, the lenses for such discoveries, 

were hardly yet even in course of prepara- 
tion ; and his whole life was really given to 

the work of engendering such a mental 
habit among men, and such practical modes 

of inquiry, as should carry the human race 

to the greatest results. 

There is a passage in Mr. Mill’s review of 
Grote’s Plato which I read in the light of 
the discourse I have heard from him, and it 
seems to me the best expression he has left 
of the animating principle and the moral 
aim of all his life. It is as follows: 

“The enemy against whom Plato really fought, and 
the warfare against whom was the incessant occupa- 
tion of the greater part of his life and writings, was 
not Sophistry, either in the ancient or the modern 
sense of the term, but Commonplace. It was the ac- 
ceptance of traditional opinions and current senti- 
Ments as an ultimate fact, and bandying of the ab- 
stract terms which express approbation and disappro- 
bation, desire and aversion, admiration and disgust, as 
if they had a meaning thoroughly understood and uni- 
versally assented to. The men of his day (like those 





of ours) thought that they knew what Good and Evil, 


Just and Unjust, Honorable and Shameful, were, be- 
cause they could use the words glibly, and affirm them 
of this and of that, in agreement with existing cus. 
tom. But what the property was which these severa) 
instances possessed in common, justifying the appli- 
cation of the term, nobody had considered ; neither 
the Sophists, nor the rhetoricians, nor the statesmen 
nor any of those who set themselves up, or were set up 
by others, as wise. Yet whoever could not answer this 
question was wandering in darkness, had no Standard 
by which his judgments were regulated, and which 
kept them consistent with one another; no rule whi h 
he knew, and could stand by, for the guidance of his 
life. Not knowing what Justice and Virtue are, it was 
impossible to be just and virtuous; not knowing what 
Good is, we not only fail to reach it, but are certain to 
embrace Evil instead. Such a condition, to any one 
capable of thought, made life not worth having. The 
grand business of human intellect ought to consist in 
subjecting these general terms to the most rigid scru- 
tiny, and bringing to light the ideas that lie at the bot- 
tom of them. Even if this can not be done, and real 
knowledge be attained, it is already no small benefit 
to expel the false opinion of knowledge, to make 
men conscious of their ignorance of the things most 
needful to be known, fill them with shame and uneasi- 
ness at their own state, and rouse a pungent internal 
stimulus, summoning up all their mental energies to 
attack the greatest of all problems, and never rest un- 
til, as far as possible, the true solutions are reached. 
This is Plato’s notion of the condition of the human 
mind in his time, and of what philosophy can do to 
help it; and any one who does not think the descrip- 
tion applicable, with slight modifications, to the ma- 
jority even of educated minds in our own and in all 
times known to us, certainly has not brought either 
the teachers or the practical men of any time to the 
Platonic test.” 


If, having read these few sentences—and 
read between them—one shall then study 
the works of John Stuart Mill, he will ap- 
prehend that here was a man commissioned 
to institute a great scrutiny into all the the- 
ories and assumptions of mankind. That 
brain through which so much of what seemed 
good and true was filtered, and proved large- 
ly mingled with error and evil—through 
which so much was purified and refined—is 
now still in death. The ever-busy intelli- 
gence, the unwearied love, the long and faith- 
ful service—all ended. In the great future, 
when men are enumerating what memorable 
things were said and done about the noon 
of this nineteenth century, it may be they 
will mention our telegraphy and our steam, 
but it is certain they will name to our credit 
that then there lived—and was listened to, 
and was loved in life, and widely, deeply 
mourned in death—John Stuart Mill. 





PATIENCE. 


Tue swift years bring but slow development 
Of the world’s majesty; for Freedom is 
Born grandly, as a solid continent, 
Layer upon layer, from chaos and the abyss, 
Shoulders its awful granite to the light, 
Building the eternal mountains, on whose crests, 
Pinnacled in the intense sapphire, rests 
The brooding calmness of the Infinite. 
But we, whirled round and round in heated gusts 
Of eager indignation, think to weigh 
Against God’s patience our gross griefs and lusts, 
Like foolish Jonah before Nineveh 
(Oh, world-wide symbol of his vanished gourd!), 
Expostulating gravely with the Lord. 
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THE acnties OF OUR ANCESTORS. school is eminently aristocratic, and in a few 


from boarding: school. The admira- 
tion I felt for her was unbounded, although 
not unmixed with awe, for a three years’ ab- 
sence had developed that mysterious charm 
called “style,” and all Laketown felt itself 
wanting before this new shibboleth of nine- 
teenth-century beauty. We were together 
in our own room after an evening of con- 
versation with visitors, and Mary Ann was 
unlacing her dainty boots, and reviewing 
the evening with satirical scorn. ‘Such a 
dull town! such commonplace people! such 
plebeian names! Think of receiving a Simp- 
kins, a Jones, and a Stubbs!” 

“Laugh at the others as much as you 
please, Mary Ann, but do not say any thing 
against Joe.” 

~“T am not saying any thing against him, 

Nora—only against his name. Joel Stubbs! 
What a weight! He might as well have a 
millstone hung round his neck.” 

Now Joe was father’s partner, a fine-look- 
ing, energetic young man, who had admired 
Mary Ann through childhood and girlhood, 
continued faithful during her long absence, 
and now stood ready to devote bouquets, 
concert tickets, French candy, and himself 
to the fair débutante. I liked him with a 
younger sister’s liking, and it annoyed me 
to see the scorn on Mary Ann’s face as she 
ridiculed his unfortunate name. “I do not 
see that Stubbs is any worse than Bilson,” I 
said, with some asperity. 

“You are right, Nora; it is not. Bilson 
and Stubbs! The very sight of the firm 
name is depressing. I have, however, a hope 
for the future. I did not intend to tell you 
so soon, but the conversation has led me on. 
Look, Nora, what do you think of that?” 
said my sister, rising majestically and pour- 
ing a stream of water from the pitcher down 
upon the floor. 

“You will ruin the new carpet!” I ex- 
claimed. 


\ Y sister Mary Ann had just returned 
Ps 


Mary Ann vouchsafed no answer, but tak- | 


ing off one stocking, she deliberately put 
her little bare foot before the miniature riv- 
er, and watched its slow advance with eager 
attention. 

“You will take your death of cold, Mary 
Ann.” 

“See! it runs under the instep. Come 
and look. It runs directly under the instep,” 
exclaimed my sister, proudly. ‘“ Now, Nora, 
you will be prepared for what I have to say. 
This test is an infallible proof of aristocratic 
descent. Somewhere back in antiquity we 
have knightly blood, and I have determined 
to devote myself to the quest. When I left 
home three years ago I was shamefully ig- 
norant of the importance of genealogy, and 
quite unconscious of the plebeian character 
of our family name. But Madame Hauton’s 


days a deputation from the dormitory in- 
quired for my ancestral tree. Fortunately 
I did not betray our want of any such docu- 
ment, and as my foot stood the test which 
is always applied to new-comers, I was al- 
lowed to take my place on an equality with 
the rest, especially as I did not contradict 
the pronunciation which was given to my 
name—Marion Beelsohn, instead of the odi- 
ous Mary Ann Bilson. But during these 
three years I have given the subject careful 
study, and have made great discoveries. 
There is a possibility—yes, even a probabil- 
ity-—that our name is not Bilson, but Belle- 
ston; that we are descended from a noble 
English family of that name in Staffordshire, 
whose ancestral residence is called Perton 
Hall, described in the gnide-books as ‘ vener- 
ably aristocratic.’ Now, Nora, i have come 
back determined to pursue the quest. Fa- 
ther is rich, and we only need a noble name 
to be received into the highest cireles of the 
land. I flatter myself there is nothing else 
to prevent our immediate entrance into the 
circles where we belong,” said my stately 
sister, with a glance at the mirror. 

“T thought America had no aristocracy,” 
I answered, timidly. 

“Not an acknowledged aristocracy, per- 
haps; but let me assure you, my little novice, 
that the invisible lines are as closely drawn 
here as in foreign countries. There is the 
old Dutch hierarchy and its descendants, the 
Plymouth Rock root and its branches, the 
Palmetto stock and its offspring. Beauty, 
brains, and money scintillate through these 
grand divisions like so many comets. But 
as we can not claim any of the three in the 
extreme effulgence required, we must try to 
make good our claim in some other way. 
To-morrow I will show you the documents 
I have collected. You must help me to 
awaken the proper interest in papa’s mind. 
We must go East and visit the graves of our 
ancestors, and I confidently expect to return 
to Laketown an acknowledged Belleston.” 

“T wonder what Joe will think of it,” I 
said, after a pause. 

“His opinion is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to me,” replied Mary Ann, turning 
out the gas. “Of course a Stubbs could 
have no adequate conception of the case.” 

“T thought you liked Joe, sister ?” 

“You little provincial! I like Mr. Stubbs 
very well in his proper sphere, but with these 
important researches before me, I can not be 
interrupted by his constant visits. I shall 
endeavor not to hurt his feelings, but really 
he must be made to understand his posi- 
tion.” 

“Father depends upon Joe, Mary Ann.” 

“Tn the business, do you mean? Ah, yes. 
But I hope soon to induce papa to give up 
all active employment, and take us East, to 
the old homestead in Massachusetts. He 
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might build a country-seat there, and call 
it Perton Hall, after the residence of our 
English ancestors.” 

I fell asleep with haunting visions of En- 
glish country residences on Massachusetts 
Jay, howling east winds without, and with- 
in an assemblage of transcendental minds 
in highly aristocratic bodies communing 
upon the mysteries of the soul. 

The next morning at the breakfast-ta- 
ble a beautiful bouquet stood beside Mary 
Ann’s plate. “ What lovely flowers!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“The card spoils them,” said Mary Ann, 
tossing away the offending pasteboard. 

I read the little missive—* Joel Stubbs to 
Miss Mary Ann.” 

“What is the matter with the card, Mol- 
lie?” asked father, surveying his pretty 
daughter with affectionate pride. 

“The name! It is so essentially plebe- 
ian. But I have something to tell you, 
papa, which can not fail to interest you ;” 
and forthwith my sister plunged into her 
subject, her color rising, her eyes sparkling, 
and her face lighted up with so much ani- 
mation that father and mother exchanged 
admiring glances, and even the boys paused 
in their onslaught on the buckwheat cakes 
to listen to her tale. ‘ Now, papa, is it not 
wonderful? Will you not help me to find 
the missing link ?” concluded Mary Ann, ear- 
nestly. 

“Well, my daughter, when I find time I 
will see about it. To-day, Stubbs tells me, 
some of the country customers are to be here, 
and—” 

“ Never mind Stubbs, papa. Look at your 
hand as it lies there—notice those shapely 
fingers! That hand never belonged to a 
Bilson pur et simple; it is the hand of an 
aristocrat,” said Mary Ann, stroking father’s 
hand affectionately. 

“Tt’s not so bad, that’s a fact,” replied fa- 
ther, surveying his fist with some pride. 

The boys instantly spread their fingers, 
sticky with sirup, upon the table-cloth. 
“ There’s a stumpy paw for you,” cried Tom, 
pointing triumphantly to his brother’s fat 
fingers. “ You ain’t an aristocrat, Johnny 
Bilson, anyway.” 

“Tam, too,” howled Johnny; ‘that’s where 
Jim Peters gashed me with the bat last sum- 
mer.” 

“Hush, boys! Thomas, don’t tease your 
brother,” said father, sternly. 

“Just wait till I get you out in the back- 
yard,” muttered Tom to Johnny, in an ap- 
palling whisper. 

After breakfast Mary Ann brought in her 
documents—extracts from early histories of 
the New England colony, copies of genea- 
logical papers, tombstone inscriptions, town 
records, letters from antiquarians, and a 
flourishing ancestral tree, going back from 
Thomas to Joseph, from Joseph to Thomas, 
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generation before generation, until the date 
of 1660, when the original Thomas made his 


| first appearance in the records on the ocea- 


sion of his marriage to Sarah, daughter of 
Deacon Samuel Hyde. Where he came from. 
who were his parents, no one could tell; and 
yet at that early date the names of all per- 
sons arriving in New England and the ree- 


| ord of all births were carefully kept. 


“Who, then, was the original Thomas?” 
demanded Mary Ann, with impressive ear- 
nestness. To this question none of the fam- 
ily could reply. “ Listen,” said Mary Ann, 
surveying her audience majestically. “In 
1625 Captain Belleston, son of Sir Thomas 
Belleston, of Perton Hali, Staffordshire, En- 
gland, sailed to this country and founded a 
settlement, which he named Mount Belle- 
ston: I believe it isnow Quincy. He brought 
with him a number of retainers, a chaplain 
of the Church of England, and established 
daily service, a May-pole, and various other 
usages of the old country, which brought 
down upon him the ill-will of the Puritans 
even during his presence in the village. Aft- 
er remaining a year at the Mount, Captain 
Belleston sailed south, toward Virginia, for 
the purpose of finding a warmer climate, in- 
tending to return and move his colony south- 
ward, away from the inhospitable abode of 
the Puritans. Leaving his wife and an in- 
fant son behind, he sailed south, and the 
records are silent as to his fate ; undoubted- 
ly the vessel was wrecked, and all on board 
were lost. Soon after his departure, howey- 
er, the Puritans assembled, marched out to 
Mount Belleston, and ‘in a grave and right- 
eous manner’ sacked the town, ‘overthrow- 
ing the idols thereof’—meaning, I suppose, 
the altar in the little church—causing ‘the 
priest of Beelzebub to flee for his life,’ and 
‘compassing the inhabiters of the cursed 
town with brimstone and destruction. I 
find nothing more concerning either the set- 
tlement or the name until 1660, when our 
original Thomas Bilson appears upon the 
scene, aged thirty-four years. Now as that 
would have been the exact age of the son 
left behind by Captain Belleston, and as 
there is no mention of the arrival of any 
one named Bilson in the carefully kept rec- 
ords of the day, is it not probable that the 
two were one and the same? For some rea- 
son, probably Puritan jealousy, the original 
Thomas was obliged to make a slight change 
in his name, but in my mind there is not a 
doubt of his connection with Sir Thomas 
Belleston, of Perton Hall, whose coat of arms 
is three mullets pierced, a crown issuant, 
and a griffin rampant.” 

We all listened to this statement with 
breathless interest. “I’m glad I’m not a 
Puritan,” said Tom. “After this I won't 
speak that old piece any more—the one 
about ‘the breaking waves dashed high on a 
stern and rock-bound coast, and the woods 
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against a stormy sky their giant branches 
toast. I say, Mary Ann, what’s a griffin ?” 
“A fabulous animal, with four wings, four 
s, and a beak,” replied his sister. 

“ Whew !—he 
vonder how he rears, now! 


% must be a stunner, sis! I 
Something like 
his, I suppose ;” and Tom gave a howl of 
ferocious power in a deep minor key. 

“Go to school, boys, directly,” interposed 
fa Then, the quiet, 
‘Well, daughter, your theory is quite inter- 
esting, and we must try to find the missing 
ink.” 

‘Yes, papa. But before you go just list- 
en to what I have gathered from English 
sources as to the characteristics of the Belle- 
m family: ‘The men 
non height, erect, valiant, and eagle-eyed ; 
keen, thoughtful, and given to 

There, papa! Your patent 
wrenches and screws prove you a true Belle- 
Father smiled he away, 
but I noticed that he held himself more erect 
than usual. 

From that 


genealogy. 


} 


ther. when room was 


are above the com- 


hey are 


invention.’ 
ston.” 


as went 


time on we were devoted to 
Catalogues were procured, vol- 
imes selected from their pages and sent for 
it random, letters written to the four quar- 
ers of the earth, books on heraldry obtain- 
d, histories of Staffordshire studied, town- 
lerks paid for exploring old church-yards 
und transcribing MS. reeords, and the art- 
sts of Laketown set to work on the coat of 
Mary Ann attended to the corre- 
spondence, and her pretty hands-were in a 
She altered and 
enlarged the family tree from day to day, 
she pored over dusty tomes until she ac- 


imms. 


chronic state of inkiness. 


quired a slight stoop, and she spent so much 
time in her researches into antiquity that 
her toilet, her music, and her flowers were 
sadly neglected. As in the course of her 
correspondence Mary Ann had discovered 
that the Lumry family possessed claims to 
aristocratic descent, of course mother’s heart 
was won toward the new dispensation. 
Mother was a Lumry—Prudence Lumry, of 
Utica. Father read the written abstracts 
of the day’s work every evening, and paid 
the increasing bills without amurmur. The 
boys made chalk designs of griffins and mul- 
lets (they persisted in drawing the latter 
heraldic device like a fish) all over the fence, 
and practiced new ways of roaring in the 
back-yard. Joe Stubbs and I lived in the 
vortex, and swam round with the current as 
well as we could. 

The spring found us far advanced on the 
We had Captain Belle- 
ston’s ancestry by heart away back to Carac- 
tacus. We knew the exact boundaries of 
the estate given by Charlemagne to Raoul 
Beaujeulx, “ Vhomme du roi ;” we had learn- 
ed the names of all the retainers at Mount 
Belleston before the Puritans righteously 
smote them under the fifth rib. It is true, 


road to greatness. 
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we been able to trace the connec- 


had not 
tion between “ Old Tom,” as the boys lrrev- 
erently called him, and the noble captain ; 
but, as Mary Ann remarked, that was the 
only missing link; and the winter’s work 
had, on the whole, been of immense impor- 
tance in elucidating the general history of 
our ancestors. 
During these busy months, Joel Stubbs 
had continued faithful his devotion to 
Mary Ann. Fresh bouquets filled the par- 
lor with fragrance, new books lay on the 
table, fruit and confectionery were heaped 
in the Sévres dishes; but the blossoms w ith- 
ered untended, the book remained 
uncut, and the boys gorged themselves with 


in 


leaves 


the dainties, as Mary Ann’s ideas grew more 
and more lofty. She made us eall her “‘ Mar- 
ion ;” she insisted upon calling me “ Elea- 
nora ;” she altered the dinner hour so that 
we were obliged to have, practically, two 
regular dinners every day—one for father 
and the boys at noon, and another for the 
family at six o’clock. She deserted our pew 
in the Presbyterian church, and attended 
daily service at St. Mary’s, and she tried 
visiting the poor like the young ladies in 
English novels, and came home much dis- 
pleased with the “dangerous spirit of in- 
subordination among the lower classes.” 

When the June sun shone upon our An- 
glican household, it was at last decided that 
we should go East to visit the bones of our 
ancestors. Joel Stubbs was to accompany 
us, much to the delight of the boys. We 
were to go first to Northampton, the home 
of the Lumry family, then to Boston, Wa- 
tertown, Weston, Quincy, and other places 
wherever could hear 
tombstone. 

The principal portion of our ba 
sisted of documents, as Mary Ann insisted 


we of an ancestral 


rf 4G - 
ggage con 


upon taking all the winter’s correspondence. 
In addition father carried a tin case contain- 
ing the latest family tree, carefully engrossed 
on parchment. Mother had the MS. his- 
tory of the Lumry family on gilt-edged pa- 
per; and to me was intrusted the album con- 
taining sketches of our ancestors, enlarged 
and colored by Joel Stubbs from one or two 
rude drawings obtained from the early his- 
tories of the Massachusetts colony at great 
It is true the Bellestons were all 
patterned after a grandson of the original 
Thomas; but then, as Joe observed, the phys- 
ical characteristics of all great families are 
preserved through many generations, and 
where you have one Belleston nose, you un- 
doubtedly have them all. So first came 
Captain Belleston on a prancing horse, with 
velvet, lace ruffles, white plumes, and a jew- 
eled sword ; then the original Thomas, sup- 
posed to be his son, likewise‘in rich attire 


expense. 


; 


then a long line of Josephs and Thomases, 
interspersed with Hannahs, Thankfuls, and 
Wealthys, fair, prim maidens, growing more 
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and more modern and fascinating, until the 
procession ended in a charming likeness of 
Mary Ann, surmounted by the coat of arms. 

At the last moment, when we were ready 
to start for the dépét, the boys were miss- 
ing. Search was made, and anxious voices 
called in every direction. At last they ap- 
peared from the barn, carrying a box with 
leather handles, and holes in the lid. 

“What have you there, boys?” said fa- 
ther, impatiently. 


“Only our baggage,” replied Tom, care- | 


lessly, hurrying on so fast that short-legged 
Johnny, unable to keep up with his end of 
the burden, stumbled and fell flat. 

“You flat-footed Bilson!” cried Tom, in 


great wrath, as he snatched the baggage | 


from his fallen brother; “the captain wouldn’t 


have had you at no price, you clod-hopper!” | 
“Tom,” said father, “ what have you in| 


that box? Open it directly.” 

Tom reluctantly put down his baggage 
and opened the slide. There sat our old 
black hen in a marsh of bread-crumbs, 


worms, and corn meal, two extra gray 
wings carefully adjusted to her back, and 


two extra legs mysteriously protruding from 
her feathers. 


“ There she is!” cried Tom, triumphantly. | 
“T’ve taken such pains to get her up—a reg- | 


ular griffin, you see—four legs, four wings, 
and a beak. Don’t she look first-rate, Mary 
Ann? I’m going to feed her and take care 
of her all the way, and you'll see how those 
Yankee boys will stare !” 


Needless to say, this heraldic bird was dis- | 


pensed with, and old Blacky released. The 
boys began the journey in sorrow—Tom be- 
cause of the failure of his ornithological de- 
sign, and Johnny because of Tom’s dark 


hint, “You'll pay for this before night, | 


young man!” 
Before reaching Northampton we read 
over the gilt-edged annals of the Lumry 


family, so that we might intelligently ap- | 


preciate our greatness. ‘The family of 
Lumry came from L’Hommeraye,” ran Mary 


Ann’s chronicle, “ a picturesque hamlet near | 
Point d’Orrilly, on the Orne, part of the es- | 
tate given by Charlemagne to a favorite | 


knight who bore the title of ‘’homme du 
roi. The ancestors of our maternal family 
in England went over with William the 
Conqueror, and received for their services 
sixty manors in Devonshire. The charac- 
teristic traits of the Lumry family are cour- 
age, perseverance, and an ardent devotion 
to civil and religious liberty. The Lumry 
arms are a lion rampant, holding a lance in 
his dexter paw, with the motto, ‘ Virtutis 
fortuna comes.’ ” 

“Tt really reads very well, Thomas, does it 
not?” said mother, with some pride, as she 
handed the manuscript back to father. 

“Perhaps, mamma, we may find among 
the Lumry descendants in Northampton some 


heir-looms from the old country,” obseryeq 
Mary Ann; “parts of the antique armor, a 
banner, or some ancient furniture from 
| L’Hommeraye.” 

| “Yes,” said Joe, with enthusiasm: “no 
doubt they loaded several ships with fur. 
niture, and after conquering England with 
William, in 1066, sailed to America and 
| landed their ancestral heir-looms at North- 
ampton about the year 1200.” 

“T am well aware, Mr. Stubbs, that aris- 
tocratic studies can have no attraction for 
you, but I must beg you at least to treat the 

subject with proper respect in my presence,” 
| said Mary Ann, severely. 

| We arrived at Northampton in the after- 
noon, and, after removing the dust of travel, 
set out in a body for the old church-yard, 
Mary Ann armed with blank-book and pen- 
cil, mother carrying the Lumry documents, 
and Joe the sketching materials. The peace- 
ful inclosure, with its ancient trees, aroused 
in our hearts a vivid interest, There they 
lay, the descendants of the French knight, 
our noble ancestors! We pushed aside the 
shrubs and read the names. ‘ Medad Lum- 
ry, died June 10, 1716, aged 86 years.” 
| Four wives and innumerable children lay 
around this patriarch, the names of Eldad, 
Ebenezer, and Eliakim alternating with 
Experience, Hepzibah, and Mercy. 

“Strange that they did not have their 
coat of arms cut into the tombstones,” said 
Mary Ann. “What would I not give to 
have seen this venerable man, as he appear- 
ed at the head of his household, the con- 
sciousness of noble blood suowing itself in 
his courtly manners and kind consideration 
for his humble neighbors! I can imagine 
him dispensing hospitality, regulating the 
laws, as lord of the manor, and relating to 
| his descendants legends of their titled an- 

cestry. Ah! already I am repaid for all my 
labor,” said my sister, enthusiastically, cull- 
ing a few flowers, and arranging them on 
Medad’s grave with pious care. 

| That evening Joel Stubbs drew the out- 
lines of a picture—the patriarch of the 
Lumry race, in curling wig and velvet coat, 
seated in a brocaded chair in his richly fur- 
| nished library, a group of tenants listening 
| respectfully to ‘his advice, and two Indians 
|standing awe-struck at the door. Mary 
| Ann was much pleased with the design. 

| The next morning Joe proposed that we 
| should look over the town records. “ It may 
| be that we shall find something about the 
| heir-looms,” he suggested. Mary Ann looked 
| up quickly, but the young man’s face was 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


serious, and as we still had some hours to 
spare, we sauntered about the pretty vil- 
lage, and at length found the place where 
the musty volumes were deposited. An old 
man, the guardian of the records, heard our 
| request, and turned over the leaves slowly 
| as he eyed us through his spectacles. 





“Lumry,eh? Oh yes; plenty of Lumrys 


here. Related to them, eh Y 
“They are our ancestors on the maternal 
side,” replied Mary Ann, with dignity. 
“ Ancestors, eh? Oh the Lumrys 
illers had a heap of relatives. There’s one 
iving here now you'd admire to see 


ves 5 


Judge 
Seth Lumry, member of Congress for this 
district 

“We do not care for the present genera- 
tion,” interrupted Mary Ann; “they are, no 
doubt, good commonplace people, but we 
wish to learn only what the records say con- 
cerning those of our ancestors who lie in the 
old chureh-yard, especially the original pro- 
prietor of the village—the first lord of the 
manor. 

“Lord of the manor!” repeated the old 
man. “Who may you be talking about, 
miss ?” 

“Medad Lumry, who came from his Dev- 
onshire estates to this country in 1650,” said 
Mary Ann, impatiently. 

“Why, land miss! Old Medad 
lord! He was a blacksmith, and 
so were all his sons after him. His anvil is 
here yet.” 

It was only too true! The records show- 
ed that Medad Lumry was renowned for 
“making horseshoes craftily,” and his first 
wife, Eunice, was the daughter of “ Eliakim 
Hyde, the carpenter.” 

As we walked back to the hotel, Joe fell 
behind with me. ‘ Did you ever hear the 
Harmonious Blacksmith, Nora?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“No,” I replied, scarcely daring to look at 
Mary Ann. 

“There is the ‘ Anvil Chorus,’ also. 
you remember the ‘ Anvil Chorus ?’” 

“ T should think so,” said Tom, emphatic- 
ally; then, as though struck by a sudden 
thought, he darted away, followed by John- 
ny, as fast as his short legs could carry him. 

“There is a touching poem called the 
Village Blacksmith, Nora; it begins in this 
way, ‘Under a spreading chestnut-tree the 
village smithy stands.’ If you wish, I will 
repeat it all,” said Joe, gravely. 

Here father was seen to smile. 

“There is also a religious song, with the 
refrain, ‘Stand like an anvil.’ am not 


sakes, 


wasn’t a 


Boys, 


I 
quite sure about the tune, but I will try it 
if you insist upon it,” said Joe, clearing his 
throat. 

“Mr. Stubbs,” began Mary Ann, turning 
around, with flashing eyes, “this levity is 
ill-timed. I never expected to gather much 
from the records of this little village. The 
early inhabitants were probably jealous of 
the L’Hommeraye family, and naturally were 
tempted to malign them as much as possible. 
This, however, was only a side issue at best. 
The main object of our journey is to visit 
the tombs of our Belleston ancestors. There, 
fortunately, no mistake is possible; we have 
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) 
the documentary evidence almost complete. 
I shall be able to prove our relationship with 
the Staffordshire 
permission, I intend to spend a year or two 
in England.” 


family, and, with papa’s 


I. don’t 
think he cherished a very warm affection 
for the Bellestons of Perton Hall. 

As we entered the parlor of the hotel, a tre- 
mendous uproar greeted us. 


Joe was sobered immediately. 


Tom was seat- 
ed at the piano, playing the ‘ Anvil Chorus,’ 
loud pedal down, fortissimo; Johnny was 
clashing the shovel and tongs togethe r; one 
of the landlady’s sons had a drum made of a 
tin pail, and the other kept up a harmonious 
accompaniment with the dinner-bell. 

“Thomas,” said father, “ what 
about ?” 

The orchestra paused. 

“Oh, it’s only the Lumry Grand March. 
father. ve been drilling the boys, and they 
know how to do it real wellnow. The land- 
lady’s out, and I’ve explained to Pete and 
Jim all about Medad—how he came 
with King David, and set up an anvil, with 
a ramping and a roaring lion for a sign. 
Just hear us go through it once; we can do 
it first-rate.” 

We left Northampton on the next train ; 
mother packed away the record of the Lum- 
ry family; and we journeyed on toward Bos- 
ton, ‘‘ where the east wind bloweth, where 
the tall coon groweth, and the song of the 
cod-fish is heard in the land” (Joe). 

Bright sunshine and a good breakfast re- 
stored our spirits; we already felt the Bos- 
ton self-satisfaction, and discussed our plans 
Father, in his 
busin»ss-like way, arranged the programme 

—one day for the bones of Quincy, another 
for Weston and Watertown, and a third for 
a final search among the Boston records. 

Before starting for Quincy, we had time 
to visit the ancient burial-ground at Copp’s 
Hill. 

“Tt always gives me a melancholy pleas- 
ure to wander among unknown graves,” said 
Mary Ann, pensively. ‘“ Although none of 
my relatives sleep under this turf, still, after 
all, these are also my brothers and sisters, 
bound together by a common humanity, 
common joys, and common sorrows. Alas 
that the latter predominate !” 

“Tt is indeed sad,” said Joe, mournfully. 
“T feel a strange melancholy creeping over 
me. Ha! what dol see? Miscreant, avaunt! 
Desecrate not this sacred spot with your 
earthly marbles!” cried Joe, seizing two lit- 
tle boys by the collar. ‘“ Away, ruffians! 
Let me weep in peace over the bones of my 
ancestors ;” and carefully opening a large 
pocket-handkerchief, the young man buried 
his face, and sobbed aloud over an ancient 
tombstone. Mary Ann walked on with her 
head high in the air, but I could not resist 
stopping to look at the inscription which 


are you 


over 


in words of four syllables. 
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had called forth this sudden burst of woe. 
It read as follows: 
ETHAN ABIMELECH STUBBS, 
Died Dec. 10, 1708, aged 75 years 
JERUSHA, 
Wife of the above, died June 2, 1709, aged 7 


; > years. 
s, prudent, and genteel. 


Father having procured a light carriage, 
we drove rapidly through the pleasant coun- 
try toward Quincy. As we stopped to water 
the horses at one of the numerous villages, 
father asked its name. “ Belleston,” replied 
the boy. 

“What!” exclaimed Mary Ann, in great 
excitement. “The very name! Oh, let us 
stop; let us get out; we shall certainly find 
some relics of the past.” 

Father drove under a shed, we all alight- 
ed, and after fastening the horses we swept 
through the town like a company of raiders, 
asking questions from house to house with 
praiseworthy pertinacity. But our search 
was vain: Belleston was a new settlement: 
there were no old records, no old graves, no 


old women, no old traditions, and nobody 


knew any thing about the origin of the name 
which had excited our hopes. 

After many disappointing interviews, and 
a cross-fire of questions from the other side, 
we were obliged to give up the quest, and 
going back to the shed, we got into the car- 
riage and drove away toward Quincy, leav- 
ing every man, woman, and child in Belleston 
staring down the road after us. 

The ancient town of Quincy welcomed us 
with a host of antiquities; every thing was 
old, and the very air was hazy with the dust 
of the past. As we had lost so much time 
at Belleston, we drove directly through the 
town to the old church-yard. Our appear- 
ance seemed to attract great attention ; peo- 
ple ran to the windows, opened the doors to 
gaze after us, and called to their neighbors 
to look. Troops of boys followed behind 
the carriage, little girls with baby-wagons 
joined the procession, and when we stopped 
at the cemetery, a curious crowd assembled 
to see us alight. 

“Can’t understand what it means,” mut- 
tered father. 

“Probably they have heard of us,” said 
Mary Ann, with dignity; “legends of the 
merry days of Mount Belleston may still be 
lingering among the old families here. It 
is possible that the Belleston features may 
have been recognized.” 

As father jumped out, an exclamation 
burst from his lips. We turned, and there 
before us was the cause of the village curi- 
osity. The back and sides of the carriage 
were covered with griffins, neatly executed 
in chalk, a large one behind being calculated 
to strike terror into the stoutest heart. 
While we were hunting for heir-looms at 
Belleston, the boys had remained behind in 
the shed, and devoted the time to this he- 


raldic blazonry. Joe burst into a peal of 
laughter, in which the crowd joined with 
hearty good-will; the guilty decorators dis 
appeared among the tombstones; mother 
tried to excuse them; and Mary Ann and | 
walked into the inclosure as rapidly as was 
consistent with dignity, leaving father to 
efface as best he could the soaring bird of 
the English aristocracy. 

“Tt is too bad,” said Mary Ann, angrily: 
“those boys are always encouraged in their 
tricks. Just hear Joel Stubbs laugh !” 

We could not find either a Belleston or a 
Bilson among the sculptured names in the 
church-yard; the town records gave us no 
information, and we were preparing to leave 
when a voice from the crowd that still fol- 
lowed us suggested “Old Squire Grimes.” 
“Sure enough,” said another voice, “ he 
knows every thing about the first settlers, 
and he’d admire to tell you all about it.” 
After expressly stipulating that the boys 
should not be admitted, Mary Ann led the 
way to the square white house with its fu- 
nereally closed blinds, and, after some de- 
lay, we were ushered into a close dark room, 
the best parlor, when the squire, a precis 
old gentleman of true Puritan aspect, re- 
ceived us ceremoniously. After hearing our 
story and exchanging the formalities of old- 
fashioned politeness, the squire brought in 
a roll of MS., and carefully wiping his glass- 
es, began to read at the rate of three words 
a minute, stopping every now and then to 
make a remark, and invariably losing his 
place, and re-reading a large portion of the 
page before he found it again. The docu- 
ment seemed to be a minute history of the 
Massachusetts colony, whose every detail 
was as familiar to us as the alphabet, and 
after half an hour father gently suggested 
that we had studied the general history of 
the colony very carefully, and the object of 
our visit was to discover, if possible, some 
data respecting Captain Belleston and his 
settlement at Mount Belleston. 

“T am coming to that, Sir, shortly,” said 
the squire; and the reading began again. 
Another half hour, and father excused him- 
self, saying he must see to the horses ; moth- 
er accompanied him, murmuring something 
about a“ headache.” Eight pages more, and 
Mary Ann took advantage of a pause to ob- 
serve that it was growing late—if Mr. Grimes 
would oblige us with a short abstract con- 


| cerning the Belleston colony. 


“Tn due order, miss,” replied the squire ; 
and we were impaled for another half hour. 

“Ah, yes—deeply interesting,” broke in 
Mary Ann at length; “ but have you no in- 
formation respecting the fate of Captain 
Belleston and his infant son ?” 

“T have never pursued that branch of the 
subject,” replied the squire, stiffly; ‘“ my 
time has been more profitably employed 


| with the history of the pious men who suc- 
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ceeded that profligate Englishman at Mount 
I have the whole record down to 
to hear it, I 


Be lleston. 
he present day; if you care 
shall be most happy 
“Thank you, thank interrupted 
Mary Ann, rising hastily. ‘* We really must 
And know 


the fate Captain 


you,” 


ear ourselves away. so you 


nothing concerning ot 
Belleston ?” 

‘Nothing, Nor do I care to know 
more concerning that depraved follower of 
Laud. No doubt 
said Squire Grimes, severely. 

” Narrow-minded old Pur Itan id exclaimed 
Mary Ann, we turned the “y 
naintain that King Charles was a hero,” 
she continued, with feminine irrelevancy. 

This declaration woke up Joel Stubbs, who 


mss. 


he came to a bad end,” 


as corner, 


was always a firm champion of Oliver Crom- 
well, and a discussion began which lasted all 
the way back to Boston, nor was it over when 
they sat on the balcony in the moonlight. 
At least I heard something about “ love and 
loyalty,” so I supposed they were still talk- 
ing about it. 

The next morning we went to Weston. 
Here, at least, there would be no disap- 
pointment—nhere, at least, one ancestor’s 
bones reposed! We drove through the 
town to the church-yard, and after some 
search we found the venerable tombstone 
of the original Tom : 


THOMAS BILSON, 
Diep NOVEMBER 10, 1698, 
AGED 72 YEARS. 


We stood in a group around this baffling 
progenitor. 

“Tf our graves were only like the ancient 
tombs, we might find the missing record in- 
side,” said Mary Ann, with a sigh. 

“Let’s dig him up,” cried Tom, in great 
xcitement; “me and Johnny could do it 
innotime. I say, Johnny, run for a spade ;” 
und Tom began to take off his jacket. 

Father put a veto upon these plans, and 
the boys were much disappointed; they dis- 
appeared, nor did they join us until, after an 
hour or two, we were all summoned to din- 
ner. During this meal we were much an- 
noyed by faces flattened against the window- 
panes. The sky had grown overcast, and, as 
the air was cool, the windows were closed, 
and these persistent children darkened the 
lower sash, and climbing the fence, glared in 
upon us through the upper panes. They lin- 
gered around the door, making raids into the 
room when it was open, and inspecting us 
through the key-hole when it was shut. We 
could not imagine the cause of this public 
curiosity. 

“T wonder who they take us for?” said 
father, as a new spy was discovered under 
the sofa and hauled out by the waiter. 

“They do not often have an opportunity 
of seeing people ef our class,” said Mary Ann. 
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‘I am sure their curiosity is quite excusable, 
poor little urchins!” 


Here Joel Stubbs coughed so violently that 


we were quite alarmed, and after dinner, see 


ing him on the piazza with father, I went out 
to otter him some cough lozenges. They wer 


both shouting with laughter It seems that 
Joe had overheard in the wood-shed, be fore 
dinner, a conversation between Tom and a 
village boy upon the subject of our visit to 
Weston. 

“We've come to dig up the bones of our 
man,” 


ove! 


ancestors, said Tom, calmly. 


‘We've 


we've got bags of ’em in the carriage, be- 


young 


been all Massachusetts, and 


sides the boxes that have gone on by ex 


pre SS. 

“What are you going to do with ’em?” 
asked the small Westonite, with dilated eves, 

“Clean ’em, string ’em, and sell ’em to the 
doctors,” said Tom, gravely. “They bring 
West, I tell you. 
We've got ten thousand dollars’ worth al- 
ready, and we expect to double it before an- 
other month. Father, he digs: Joe Stubbs 
picks up the bones, mother and the ; 


lots of money out can 


irls 
string ’em, and Johnny and me sells ’em.” 

‘“No wonder we had an audience at din- 
ner,” said father, as Joe finished this recital. 
“We had better get away as fast as we can, 
or we shall be mobbed, Stubbs ;” 
the two burst out laughing. 

On our way back to Boston we stopped at 
Watertown. The skies were lowering, but 
Mary Ann’s determination blinded her eyes; 
and even when one or two drops rippled the 
brook, she saw “nothing but flies on the 
water, the water; nothing but flies on the 
water.” 

‘I am almost afraid to leave you here,” 
said father as we approached the cemetery. 
“Perhaps we had better drive back to Bos- 
ton immediately. We may escape the heavi 
est part of the storm.” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed Mary Ann; “it will 
not rain hard—only a few scattering drops, 
and I am particularly anxious to see this 
cemetery, and also to look through the town 
records.” 

“Well, I will go back and put the horses 
under shelter,” replied father, as Mary Ann 
jumped out. 

‘I think I won’t get out,” said mother, 
looking at her handsome traveling dress. 
“ Boys, if you stay with me I will try to find 
some cakes and apples for you.” 

“T will go on to the hotel too,” I said, as 
a drop fell on the dash-board. 

This desertion 
Ann’s pride. 

“Pray do not trouble yourself to come 
with me,” she said to Joel Stubbs, who stood 
by the gate. “I can not expect you to be 
interested in these subjects, and besides, | 
shall enjoy the walk more if I am alone.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Bilson,” said Joe, with 


and again 


wholesale roused Mary 





Bo 


> 
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a low bow, “ but a cat may look at a king; 
and if there are any aristocratic skeletons 
near by, I should never forgive myself if I 
did not pay my respects to them. I will, 
however, humbly follow in the rear.” 

We drove away, leaving the bone-hunters 
progressing through the church-yard, Mary 
Ann in front, her silken draperies and gray 
feather forming quite a Bazar picture through 
the trees, and some distance behind her hand- 
some attendant, hat in hand, glancing back 
at us with a merry light in his brown eyes. 
An hour afterward we were sitting in the 
hotel parlor in company with two ladies 
who had also sought refuge from the rain, 
when one of them, a beautiful girl of about 
eighteen, suddenly exclaimed, 

“Oh, auntie, dolook at those poor drenched 
creatures crossing the street!” 

Involuntarily we all turned. There were 
our bone-hunters, wet, draggled, and forlorn. 

“Oh, Mary Ann, how wet you are, child!” 
cried mother, in dismay, as they entered the 
parlor. The gray feather drooped dismally, 
the silken draperies were sadly collapsed, 
the brow. tresses out of curl, and the dainty 
boots covered with mud. 

“It is of no consequence,” began Mary 
Ann, when she caught sight of the stranger, 
and took in with one glance the perfection 
of her flounces and the crisp fluffyness of her 
golden hair. 

“What a beautiful face!” murmured Joe, 
gazing at the stranger with rapt admiration. 
Mary Ann heard the whisper, and seated 
herself in the darkest corner after a futile 
attempt to expand her limp skirts. 

‘I say, Mary Ann, you look just like a 
soaked hen,” said Tom, with brotherly frank- 
hess. 

“ Well, daughter, did you find any thing 
in the cemetery to reward you for your 
trouble?” began father as he entered the 
room, newspaper in hand. “ Bless my soul, 
child, how wet you are! What is the mat- 
ter with your face? It is all spotted!” 

“It is only the rain that dripped through 
Miss Bilson’s hat and veil,” said Joe, with a 
glance at the fair complexion of the beauti- 
ful unknown. ‘“ We found nothing at the 
cemetery, Sir; but in the town records we 
came across this item concerning the origi- 
nal Thomas, the descendant of the noble 
Bellestons of Perton Hall.” 

Father put on his glasses, and read aloud 
from the slip of paper: ‘Thomas Bilson, a 
freeman of the colony, was this day fined and 
reprimanded for allowing unseemly music 
in his tavern on the Watertown road within 
twelve hours of the Sabbath-day.” 

“A tavern-keeper! What next, Mary 
Ann ?” said father 

Mary Ann made no answer, but the boys 
from behind the sofa gave vent to a succes- 
sion of griffin cries of peculiar and appropri- 
ate melody. 


After a rainy drive back to Boston, fresh 
attire, and a hot supper, our party assembled 
in father’s private parlor, but, to tell the 
truth, we were not in our usual Spirits: 
mother was tired, father restless, Mary Any 
unusually silent, and the boys disposed to }y 
turbulent. Joel Stubbs did not appear at all 

“IT wonder where Joe is,” said Tom, in a 
discontented voice; “ there’s never any fun 
unless he’s around.” 

“T don’t think he would have gone out 
for the evening without speaking of it,” said 
father. ‘Do you know where he is, Mary 
Ann ?” ; 

“T know nothing of Mr. Stubb’s move- 
ments,” replied my sister, with a lofty air, 

“T say, Mary Ann, do you know you're 
growing to look like a regular griffin, and a 
lean one too,” interposed Tom. “If I was 
you, I wouldn’t go after any more bones as 
long as I had so many to show at home.” 

“Thomas!” called out father, in a severe 
tone. 

“ Well, I don’t care,” muttered Tom; “ Joe 
is worth ten of her, any day.” 

At length there was a knock at the door, 
and the waiter appeared with a card: 

Mr. AUGUSTUS FITZWILLIAM BANGS. 


Brindleton Club. ROYAL HIGH LOWS, 


“Ah,” said father, “I forgot to tell you 
that I made this gentleman’s acquaintance 
down stairs to-night, and he appeared so 
much interested in what I told him about 
our probable origin that I asked him to drop 
in this evening and see you all.” Then to 
the waiter: “ Show the gentleman this way.” 

In a few moments the stranger appeared 
—a short, pursy man, with luxuriant side 
whiskers, lavender gloves, and a flower in 
his coat. 

“’Appy to know you, ladies,” he murmur- 
ed, bowing low, hat in hand. ‘“ Hi’m proud 
to make the hacquaintance hof a descendant 
hof the Bellestons hof Perton All.” 

“ You know the family, then ?” asked Mary 
Ann, quickly. 

“Hi may say that, miss; hi know them 
hall well; ’ave dined with them frequently.” 

This was enough. Mary Ann seated her- 
self, with a beaming smile, and the conversa- 
tion grew absorbing in its interest as Cap- 
tain Bangs described Perton Hall, the pres- 
ent Sir Thomas and his family—especially 
the son and heir, Algernon Chandos Belles- 
ton, a young man of twenty-five, ‘“’andsome 
as Hapollo, and strong as’Ercules.” We list- 
ened to these details with secret pride; even 
father straightened himself with a lordly 
air, and Mary Ann’s face fairly shone with 
patrician splendor. At length, when the 
papers were brought out, and Captain Bangs 
assured us that there could be no doubt of 
our connection with this noble—he might 
almost say royal—family, father’s heart over- 
| flowed, and in the warmth of his feelings he 





MY NEIGHBOR’S GARDEN. 


rdered some Champagne to celebrate: the 


We 


the boys were carousing in their corner, and 


iscovery: were all sipping our wine, 
Captain Bangs was talking gayly with Mary 
Ann, when the door opened and Joe Stubbs 
came in. He looked surprised, and acknowl- 
edging the introduction of the Englishman 
mew hat curtly, sat down near the door, and 
But Mary Ann grew more and 
Lore arrayed in fresh and expanded 
draperies, With sparkling and many 
smiles, she entertained the captain without 
one glance toward Joe. Even an officer in 
the Royal High Lows, however, can not talk 
forever, and at eleven o’clock Captain Bangs 
rose to take leave, accepting Mary Ann’s in- 
vitation for the next evening “ with hall my 
* art.” 

“]T shall have my letter ready to send by 
you to my at Perton Hall,” said 
Mary Ann, with a last bewitching smile. 

“Hah, miss, Halgernon will be so ’appy 
to hanswer hit,” said the gallant captain, 
with a final profound salam. 

He was gone. 


looked on. 
gay ; 


eyes 


cousins 


The wine 
A si- 
lence seemed to have fallen upon the party. 
“We missed you, Stubbs,” 


We were alone. 
was exhausted, and the boys asleep. 


said father, after 
a pause. 

“T have 
Genealogical Society,” 
thought I might find 
their books of reference.” 

“Well, how did you succeed?” asked fa- 
ther, yawning. 

In reply Joe produced a pamphlet from 
his pocket, and approached the table where 
Mary Ann sat, busy with pencil and paper. 

“To-morrow will she said, coldly. 
“At present Lam occupied with my letter to 
Perton Hall. Do you think I had better 
write to Algernon, or to Sir Thomas him- 
self, papa ?” 

But father did not answer; he had taken 
up Joe’s pamphlet, and stood transfixed by 
the table. ‘Good Heavens!” he cried; 
“what’s this?” We all rushed to his side ; 
he held the fatal book in his hand, and read 
aloud follows: “In 1650, October the 
10th, was that notorious pirate and evil- 
liver, Captain Belleston, formerly of Mount 
Belleston, caught and hung on the Long 
Island coast by the worthy Zebedee Pettin- 
gill, master of the good ship Tribulation. 
This Captain Belleston sailed away from his 
noxious and pestilential colony in the year 
1626 with the avowed intention of seeking 
the Virginia Land, but instead thereof, he 
did hoist the bloody flag on the high seas, 
and hath ever since been a terror along our 
coasts. His infant son, left behind at Mount 
Belleston, seeming in our eyes a goodly 
youth, we have changed his ill-savored 
name to the honest title of ‘ Bilson,’ and he 
now liveth among us soberly, a tavern-keep- 
er on the Watertown Road.” 


been to the rooms of the 
replied Joe; —% 


something among 


over 


do,” 


as 
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So ended our search for the bones of our 
ancestors. 

Captain 
dresser. 


Bangs turned out 
The boys learned 
and sang it all the way home. 

As tor Mary Ann, she 
day. Then 
well—ask Joe. 


ex-hair- 
Kidd, 


an 
Captaim 


cried for a whole 


she sulked two. Then 


she 
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Tp to the border of 
My neighbor's 


domain 
rarden stretches wide and sweet; 
His roses toss against my window-pane; 


small 


my 


His jasmine wreathes my porch and doorway seat. 
My threshold every May is carpeted 

With pale pink petals from his peach-tree blown; 
lis tallest lilac lifts its plumy head 

Up to the casement where I sit alone. 


Waking, I hear, as dawns the morning light, 
My neighbor busy in his bordered walks, 
Noting the added beauties born of night, 
Pulling the weeds among his flower-stalks, 
From early March, when the brave crocus comes, 
hdging the beds with lines of blue and gold, 
» consoling, kind chrysanthemums 


Contend against December’s cruel cold, 


bor toils with wise and patient hand, 
Scarce pausing in his work for sun or shower, 
from mould and sand 
The germ, the leaf, the perfect bud and flower. 


Evolving gradu 


A rare magician he, whose touch transmutes— 
Helped by the sprites which rule the airs and dews 
Dry dormant seeds and dark unlovely roots 
To graceful shapes and richest scents and hues. 


His garden teems with glad and brilliant lives: 
There wheel and dive the gauzy dragon-flies; 
sees gather tribute for their distant hives; 
And gray moths flutter as the daylight dies, 


Sparrows and wrens sing songs which need no words; 
And over flower-cups scarce more bright than they, 

Green-winged and scarlet-throated humming-birds 
Hang, tranced with sweet, then whi dart 


and away. 


From branch to branch, beneath my watching eyes, 
His net a black and golden spider weaves; 
And scores of many-colored butterflies 
Waltz in and out among the dancing leaves. 


My midst—thrice favored one!— 
Delves, plants, trains, weeds, and waters patiently, 
Studies the alchemy of rain and sun, 
And works his floral miracles for 


neighbor in their 


me. 


For me! not one enjoys this Paradise 
As I, within my overlooking room: 
It is not seen even by the owner's eyes 
At once—the whole wide stretch of growth 
bloom. 


and 


With sight and mind absorbed, he little thinks 
How all his garden’s sweetness drifts to me— 
How his rich lilies and his spicy pinks 


Send incense up to me continually 


Yet still he labors faithfully and long 
My loneliness to brighten and beguile, 
Asking for all this fragrance, bloom, and song 
Not even the small repayment of a smile. 


Unconscious friend, who thus enrichest me, 
Long may thy darlings thrive, untouched by blight, 
Unplagued by worm or frost! and may there be 
No serpent in thine Eden of delight! 
And ye whose spirits faint with weariness, 
Count not your work unvalued and unknown: 
Cheered by your toil, some silent soul may bless 
The hand which strives not for iteelf alone. 
Evizapetu Akers ALLEN. 
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S we rode one day near the sea-shore I 
A heard voices among the rocks, and 
sending the guide ahead with the horses, I 
walked over to the shore with the lady and 
children who were my companions. There 
we saw a sight characteristic of these isl- 
ands. Three women, decently clothed in a 
garment which covered them from head to 
foot, and a man, with only a breech-clout 
on, were dashing into the surf, picking up 
sea-moss, and a little univalve shell, a lim- 
pet, which they flung into small baskets 
which hung from their shoulders. They 
were, in fact, getting their suppers, and they 
were quite as much surprised at our appear- 
ance as we at theirs. They came out po- 
litely, and showed the children what was in 
their baskets; the man, understanding that 


our horses had gone ahead, kindly volun- | 


teered to pilot us over the rocks to a village 
near by. Ido not imagine that he was em- 
barrassed at his lack of clothing, and after 
the first shock of surprise, I am quite sure 
we were more inclined to admire his straight 


muscular figure and his shining dark skin | 


than to complain of his nakedness. Pres- 
ently, however, he slipped away into the 


bush, and reappeared in a hat, and a shirt | 


which was so short that even my little girl 
burst into laughter at this ridiculous and 


futile effort toward decency; and thus ar- | 
rayed, and with the kindly and gracious | 
smile which illuminates a Hawaiian’s face | 


when he puts himself to some trouble on 
your account, this funny guide led us to our 
horses. 

In the evening I related this incident to 
our host, an old resident, and said, ‘‘ I sup- 


pose this man could read?” “Read?” he | 


replied ; “he can read and write as well as 
you. I know him very well; he is a pros- 


perous man, and is to be the next justice of | 


the peace in that district. He doubtless 
went home and spent the remainder of the 
afternoon in reading his newspaper.” 

Native life in the islands is full of such 
contrasts, and I found, on examining the la- 
bor contracts on several sugar plantations, 
that almost without exception the working- 
people signed their own names. 


According to a census taken in December, | 


1872, the Hawaiian Islands contained 56,897 
souls, of whom 51,531 were natives and half- 


rope hee , | 
castes, and 5366 were foreigners. In six years | 


the native population had decreased 7234, and 

the foreigners had increased 1172. Since 1866, 

therefore, the islands have lost 6062 souls. 
Of the foreigners the Chinese are the most 


numerous, outnumbering all the other foreign | 
nationalities together, excluding Americans. | 


Chinese have been brought over here as cooly 
laborers on the plantations. They readily in- 
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termarry with the native women, and thes 
unions are usually fruitful of healthy ay, 
bright children. It is said that the Chin Se 
insist upon taking better care of their chj]- 
dren than the native women, uninstructed. 
usually give them, and that therefore t}, 
Chinese half-caste families are more thrift, 
than those of the pure blood Hawaiians. |; 
fact, the number of half-castes of all races 
has increased thirty per cent. in the last six 
years. 

The native population is admirably care; 
for by the authorities. The islands are dij 
vided for various governmental purposes 
into districts; and in every district wher 
the people are much scattered the govern 
ment places a physician—a man of skil] 
and character—to whom it gives a smal 
salary for attending upon the common peo 
ple, and he is, I believe, expected to mak: 
a tour of his district at stated intervals. Of 
course he is allowed to practice besides fo1 
pay. The sugar planters also usually pro- 
| vide medical attendance for their laborers. 

The government also maintains a careful 
guard over the schools. A compulsory edu- 
cation law obliges parents, under fixed pen- 
alties, to send their children to school; and 
besides the common or primary schools, there 
are a number of academies, most of which re- 
ceive some help from the government, whil 
all are under government supervision. The 
| census gives the number of children betwee 
| six and fifteen years of age at 8931; and there 
are 324 teachers, or one teacher for every 27 
children in the whole group. Attendance at 
school is, I suspect, more general here thai 
in any other country in the world. The last 
report of W. P. Kamakau, the President of 
| the Board of Education, made in March, 1872, 
| returns 8287 children actually attending upor 
245 schools of various grades, 202 being com- 
| mon schools. Under this system there is 


| 


| scarcely a Hawaiian of proper age who can 
| not both read and write. 

| Churches they maintain by voluntary ef- 
| fort, and their contributions are very liber- 
jal. They take a pride in such organizations. 
| Dr. Coan’s native church at Hilo contributes 
| $1200 per year to missions. 

There are no beggars, and no public pau- 
pers except the insane, who are cared for in 
|an asylum near Honolulu, and the lepers, 
who are confined upon a part of Molokai. 
Both these classes, as well as the convicts 
and the boys in the reform school, contrib- 
ute to their own support by their labor. The 
| Queen’s Hospital is only for curable cases, 
and the people take care of their own in- 
firm, aged, and otherwise incapable depend- 
ents. 

It seems to me that very unusual judg- 











been 


ment has 
shown in the man- 


ner in which benev- 
jlent and penal in- 
stitutions have been 
treated and man- 
wed among these 

ople, for the tend- 
' almost every 
re in countries 
ich call them- 
es more highly 


ency 


lized is to make 

poor dependent 
non charity, and 
hus a fatal blow is 
struck at their char- 
acter and respecta- 
Here, part- 
be- 


bility. 
lv, of 
cause the means of 

living are very abundant and easily got, but 
iso, I think, because the government 
heen wisely managed, the people have not 
been tanght to look toward public charity 
for relief; and though we Americans, who 
live ina big country, are apt to think slight- 
vgly of what some one called a toy kingdom, 


course, 


has 


uny one who has undertaken to manage or 
organize even a small community at home 
will recognize the fact that it is a task 
beset by difficulties. But in these islands 
a society, has been created within 
quarter of a century, and it has been very 
I am glad that it has been done 
mainly by Americans. Chief Justice Lee, 
now dead, but whose memory is deservedly 
herished here, Mr. C. C. Harris, lately Min- 
of Relations, and for 


tate, 


is 


ibly done. 


Foreign 


ister 
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NATIVE SOHOOL-HOUSE 


many | 


IN HONOLULU. 


[years occupying different prominent posi- 


tions in the government, Dr. J. Mott Smith, 
lately the Minister of Finance, Chief Jus- 
tice Allen, and Dr. Judd, deserve, perhaps, 
the chief credit for this work. They were 
the organizers who supplemented the la- 
bors of the missionaries; and, fortunately 
for the native people, they were all men of 
honor, of self-restraint, of goodness of heart, 
who knew how to rule wisely and not too 
much, and who protected the people with- 
out destroying their independence. What 
they have done would given them 
fame had it not been done two thousand 
miles from the continent, and at 
least five thousand from any place where 
reputations are made. 

Of a total native population of 51,531, 


have 


nearest 
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6580 are returned by the census as freehold- 
ers—more than one in every eight. Only 
4772 are returned as plantation laborers, 
and of these probably a third are Chinese ; 
2115 returned themselves as mechanics, 
which is a very large proportion of the 
total able-bodied population. I believe 
that both freeholders and mechanics find 
employment on the plantations as occa- 
sional laborers. 

A people so circumstanced, well taught in 
schools, freeholders to a large extent, living 
in a mild and salubrious climate, and with 
cheap and proper food, ought not, one would 
say, to decrease. There are, of course, sey- 
eral reasons for their very rapid decrease, 
and all of them come from contact with the 
whites. These brought among them dis- 
eases which have corrupted their blood, and 


made them infertile and of poor stamina. | 


But to this, which is the chief cause, must 
be added, I suspect, another less generally 


acknowledged. The deleterious habit of | 


wearing clothes has, I do not doubt, done 


much to kill off the Hawaiian people. If | 


you think for a moment, you will see that 
to adopt civilized habits was for them to 
make a prodigious change in their ways of 


life. Formerly the maro and the slight cov- | 


ering of tepa alone shielded them from the 
sun and rain. Their bodies became hardy 
by exposure. Their employments—fishing, 
taro-planting, tappa-making, bird-catching, 
canoe-making—were all laborious, and pur- 
sued out-of-doors. Their grass houses, with 
openings for doors and windows, were, at 
any rate, tolerably well ventilated. Take 
the man accustomed thus to live, and put 
shoes on his feet, a hat on his head, a shirt 
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| on his back, and trowsers about his legs, and 
|lodge him in a house with close-shutting 
doors and windows, and you expose his con- 
stitution to a very serious strain, especially 
in a country where there is a good deal ot 
rain. Being, after all, but half civilized, he 
will probably sleep in a wet shirt, or cumbet 
his feet with wet shoes; he will most likely 
neglect to open his windows at night, and 
| poison himself and his family with bad air, 
to the influence of which, besides, his unac- 
customed lungs will be peculiarly liable; he 
will live a less active life under his changed 
conditions; and altogether the poor fellow 
must have an uncommonly fine constitution 
to resist it all and escape with his life. At 
the best, his system will be relaxed, his pow- 
er of resistance will be lessened, his chances 
of recovery will be diminished in the same 
degree as his chances of falling ill are in- 
creased. If now you throw in some special 
disease, corrupting the blood, and transmit- 
ted with fatal certainty to the progeny, the 
wonder is that a people so situated have not 
died out in a single generation. 

In fact, they are dying out pretty fast. 
In 1832 the islands had a population of 
| 130,315 souls ; in 1836 there were but 108,579 ; 
in 1840, only 84,165, of whom 1962 were for- 
| eigners ; in 1850, 69,800, of whom 3216 were 

foreigners ; and in 1860, 62,959, of whom 4194 
| were foreigners. The native population has 
| decreased over sixty per cent. in forty years. 

In the same period the foreigners have 
increased very slowly, until there are now 
in all 5366 foreigners and persons born here, 
but of foreign parentage, on the islands. 
You will see that while the Hawaiians have 
so rapidly decreased that all over the isl- 
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ands you notice, in waste tields and desolate 
house places, the marks of this loss, for- 
eigners have not been attracted to fill up 
their places. And this in spite of the facts 
that the climate is mild and healthful, the 
price of living cheap, the government liber- 
al. the taxes low, and life and property as 
secure as in any part of the world. One 
would think that a country which offers all 
these advantages must be a paradise for 
poor men ; and I do not wonder that in the 
United States there is frequently talk of 
“annexing the islands.” But, in facet, they 
offer no advantages, aside from those I have 
named, to white settlers, and they have such 
serious natural disabilities as will always— 
or, at least, for the next two or three mill- 
ions of years—repel our American people, 
and all other white settlers. 

In the first place, there is very little agri- 
cultural land on the islands. They are only 
mountains rising from the sea, with extreme- 
ly little alluvial bottom, and that usually 
eut up by torrents, and water-washed into 
gulches, until it is difficult in most parts to 
tind a fair field of even fifty acres. From 
these narrow bottoms, where they exist, you 
look into deep gorges, or valleys, out of 
which issue the streams which foree their 
way through the lower fields into the sea. 
These valleys are never extensive, and are 
always very much broken and contracted. 
They are useless for common agricultural 
In several the culture of coffee 
has been begun; but they are so inaccessi- 
ble, the roads into them are so difficult, and 


purposes. 
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the area of arable soil they contain is, after 
all, so insignificant, that, even for so valu- 
able a product as coffee, transportation is 
found to be costly. 

But it is along and in the streams which 
rush through the bottoms of these narrow 
gorges that the Hawaiian is most at home. 
Go into any of these valleys, and you will 
see a surprising sight: along the whole nar- 
row bottom, and climbing often in terraces 
the steep hill-sides, you will see the little 
taro patches, skillfully laid so as to eatch 
the water, either directly from the main 
stream, or from canals taking water out 
above. Such a taro patch oftenest contains 
a sixteenth, less frequently an eighth, of an 
acre. It consists of soil painfully brought 
down from above, and secured by means of 
substantial stone walls, plastered with mud 
and covered with grass, strong enough to 
resist the force of the torrent. Each little 
patch or flat is so laid that a part of the 
stream shall flow over it without carrying 
away the soil ; indeed, it is expected to leave 
some sediment. And as you look up such a 
valley you see terrace after terrace of taro 
rising before you, the patches often fifty or 
sixty feet above the brawling stream, but 
each receiving its proper proportion of wa- 
ter. Near by or among these small holdings 
stand the grass houses of the proprietors, 
and you may see them and their wives, their 
clothing tucked up, standing over their knees 
in water, planting or cultivating the crop. 
Here the Hawaiian is at home. His horse 
finds its scanty living on the grass which 
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fringes the taro patches; indeed, you may | 


see horses here standing belly deep in fresh- 
water, and feeding on the grasses which 
grow on the bottom; and again you find 
horses raised in the dryer parts of the isl- 
ands that do not know what water is, never 
having drunk any thing wetter than the dew 
on the grass. Among the taro patches the 
house place is as narrow as a fishing schoon- 
ers deck—* two steps and overboard.” If 
you want to walk, it must be on the dikes 
within which the taro land is confined ; and 
if you ride, it must be in the middle of the 
rapid mountain torrent, or along a narrow 
bridle-path high up on the precipitous side 
of the mountain. 


Down near the shore are fish ponds, with | 


wicker gates, which-admit the small fry from 
the sea, but keep in the large fish. 
of these ponds are acres in area, and from 


them the Hawaiian draws one of his favor- | 


ite dishes. Then there may be cocoa-nuts; 
there are sure to be bananas and guavas. 
Beef costs but a trifle, and hogs fatten on 
taro. The pandanus furnishes him material 
for his mats, and of mats he makes his bed, 
as well as the floor of his house. 


In short, such a gorge or valley as I have | 


tried to describe to you furnishes in its vari- 
ous parts, including the sea-shore, all that 
is needed to make the Hawaiian prosperous; 
and I have not seen one yet which had not 
its neatly kept school-house and church, and 
half a dozen framed houses scattered among 


Many | 
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the humbler grass huts, to mark the greater 
wealth of some—for the Hawaiian holds that 
the wooden house is a mark of thrift and re- 
spectability. But the same valley which 
now supports twenty or thirty native fami- 
lies in comfort and happiness, and which, 
no doubt, once yielded food and all the ap- 
pliances of life in abundance to one or two 
hundred, would not tempt any white man 
of any nation in the world to live in it, and 
a thousand such gorges would not add ma- 
terially to the prosperity of any white nation. 
That is to say, the country is admirably 
adapted to its native people. It favors, as 
it doubtless compelled and formed, all their 
| habits and customs. But it would repel any 
one else, and an American farmer would not 
| give a hundred dollars for the whole Wailuku 
Valley—if he had to live in it and work it— 
though it would be worth many thousands 
| to the natives if it were once more populous 
as of old. 

| Take next the grazing lands. In many, 
indeed in most parts, they are so poorly 
supplied with water that they can not carry 
much stock. They also are often astonish- 
ingly broken up, for they lie high up on the 
sides of the mountains, and in many parts 
they are rocky and lava-covered beyond be- 
lief. On Hawaii, the largest island, lava 


covers and makes desolate hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, and on the other and smaller 
islands, except, perhaps, Kauai, there is cor- 
responding desolation. 


Thus the area of 
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grazing lands is not great. But, on the oth- 
er hand, cattle are very cheaply raised. They 
require but little attention; and the stock- 
owners, Who are now boiling down their cat- 
tle, and selling merely the hides and tallow, 
are said to be just at this time the most 
prosperous people on the islands. Sheep are 
kept too, but not in great tlocks, except upon 
the small island of Niihau, which was bought 
some years ago by two brothers, Sinclair by 
name, who have now a flock of 12,000 sheep 
there, I am told; on Molokai and part of 
Hawaii; and upon the small island of Lanai, 
where Captain Gibson has five or six thou- 
sand head. 


But, finding yourself in a tropical coun- | 


try, with a charming and equable climate, 


and with abundant rains, you are apt to | 


think that, given only a little soil, many 
things would grow and could be profitably 
raised. It is one of the surprises of a visit- 
or to the Hawaiian group to discover that 
in reality very few products succeed here. 
Coffee was largely planted, and promised to 
become a staple of the islands; but a blight 
attacked the trees, and proved so incurable 
that the best plantations were dug up and 
turned into sugar; and the export of coffee, 
which has been very variable, but which 
rose to 415,000 pounds in 1870, fell to 47,000 
pounds in the next year, and to 39,276 
pounds in 1872. Sea-island cotton would 
yield excellent crops if it were not that a 
caterpillar devours the young plants, so 
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that its culture has almost ceased. Only 
10,000 pounds were exported in 1872. The 
orange thrives in so few localities on the 
islands that it is not an article of export: 
only two boxes were exported last year. A 
bur worse than any found in California dis- 
courages the sheep-raiser. The cacao-tree 
has been tried, but a blight kills it. In the 
garden of Dr. Hillebrandt, near Honolulu, I 
saw specimens of the cinnamon and allspice 
trees; but again I was told that the blight 
attacked them, and did not allow them to 
prosper. Wheat and other cereals grow and 
| mature, but they are subject to the attacks 
| of weevil, so that they can not be stored or 
shipped. Rice does well, and its culture is 
increasing. 

Moreover, there is but an inconsiderable 
local market. A farmer on Maui told me he 
had sent twenty bags of potatoes to Hono- 
lulu, and so overstocked the market that 
he got back only the price of his bags. Eggs 
and all other perishable products, for the 
same reason, vary much in price, and are at 
times high-priced and hardly attainable. It 
will not do for the farmer to raise too much. 
The population is not only divided among 
different and distant islands, but it consists 
for much the largest part of people who live 
sufficiently well on taro, sweet-potatoes, fish, 
pork, and beef—all articles which they raise 
for themselves, and which they get by labor, 
and against disadvantages which few white 
farmers would encounter. For instance, the 
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Puna coast of Hawaii is a district where for 
thirty miles there is so little fresh-water to 
be found that travelers must bring their 
own supplies in bottles; and Dr. Coan told 
me that in former days the people, knowing 
that he eould not drink the brackish stuff 
which satisfied them, used to collect fresh- 
water for his use, when he made the mis- 
sionary tour, from the drippings of dew in 
caves. Wells are here out of the question, 
for there is no soil except a little decom- 
posed lava, and the lava lets through all 
the water which comes from rains. There 
are few or no streams to be led down from 
the mountains. There are no fields, accord- 
ing to our meaning of the word. Yet for- 
merly the people in this district were num- 
bered by thousands: even yet there is a 
considerable population, not unprosperous 
by any means. Churches and schools are 
as frequent as in the best part of New En- 
gland. Yet when I asked a native to show 


me his sweet-potato patch he took me to | 


the most curious and barren-looking coilec- 
tion of lava you can imagine, surrounded, 
too, by a very formidable wall made of lava, 
and explained to me that by digging holes 
in the lava where it was a little decayed, 
carrying a handful of earth to each of these 
holes, and planting there in a wet season, 
he got a very satisfactory crop. Not only 
that, but being desirous of something more 


than a bare living, this man had planted a | 


little coffee in the same way, and had just 
suld 1600 pounds, his last crop. He owned 


a good wooden house; politely gave up his 


|own mats for me to sleep on; possessed a 
Bible and a number of other works in Ha- 
waiian; after supper called his family to- 
gether, who squatted on the floor while he 
read from his Seriptures, and, after singing 
a hymn, knelt in family prayers; and final- 
ly spent half an hour before going to bed in 
looking over his newspaper. This man, 
thoroughly respectable, of good repute, hos- 
pitable, comfortable in every way, so far as 
I could see, lived, and lived well, on twenty 
or thirty acres of lava, of which not even a 
Vermonter would have given ten cents for 
a thousand acres. 

There remains, finally, the sugar eulture, 
for which these islands offer undoubtedly 
some extraordinary advantages. I have 
seen a field of thirty acres which two years 
ago produced nearly six tons of sugar to the 
jacre. Four tons per acre is not a surprising 
| crop; and from all I can hear, I judge that 
| two and a half tons per acre may be consid- 
ered a fair yield. The soil, too, with proper 
treatment, appears to be inexhaustible. The 
common custom is to take off two crops, and 
then let the field lie fallow for two years; 
but where they irrigate, even this is not al- 
ways done. There is no danger of frost, as 
in Louisiana, and cane is planted in some 
parts of the islands in almost every month 
of the year. In Lahaina it matures in from 
fourteen to sixteen months; in some dis- 
tricts it requires eighteen months; and at 
greater altitudes even two years. But un- 
der all the varying circumstances, whether 
it is irrigated or not, whether it grows on 
bottoms or on hill-slopes, in dry or in damp 
regions, every where the cane seems to thrive, 
and undoubtedly it is the one product of the 
islands which succeeds. On Kauai a worm, 
| which pierces the cane near the ground and 
|eats out the pith, has of late done some 
|damage, and in other parts the rat has 
|proved troublesome. But these evils do 
| not any where endanger or ruin the crop as 
the blight has ruined the coffee culture, and 
| discouraged other agricultural ventures. 
The sugar product of the islands has con- 
stantly increased. In 1860 they exported 
1,444,271 pounds of sugar; in 1864, 10,414,441 
| pounds; in 1868, 18,312,926 pounds; and in 
| 1871, 21,760,773 pounds of sugar. 


| What is remarkable is that, with this rap- 
| id inerease in the production of sugar, there 
is a universal complaint that the business is 
unprosperous; and if to this you reply that 
planters, like farmers, are hard to satisfy, 
| they show you that almost every sugar plan- 
tation in the islands has at some time been 
sold by the sheriff, some of them more than 
once, and that, in fact,only three are to-day 
in the hands of their founders, 

I do not doubt that there has been bad 
management on many plantations, and that 
this accounts in part for these failures, by 
which many hundred thousand dollars have 











been lost. 
planter on these islands are very decided. 


LAHAINA, ISLAND OF MAUL 


For the advantages of the sugar | 


He has not only, as I showed you above, a) 
favorable climate and an extraordinarily fer- | 


tile soil, but he has a laboring population, 
perhaps the best, the most easily managed, 


the kindliest, and—so far as habits affect | 


the steadiness and usefulness of the laborer 
—the least vicious in the world. He does 
not have to pay exorbitant wages ; he is not 
embarrassed to feed or house them, for food 
is so abundant and cheap that economy in 
its distribution is of no moment; and the 
Hawaiian is very cheaply housed. 


fire-wood from the mountains and their cane 
from the fields into the sugar-houses in flumes, 
at a very great saving of labor. Near La- 
haina every acre must be irrigated, and this 
work proceeds day and night in order that 
no water may run to waste. , 
Then there is the matter of shipping sugar. 
There are no good ports except Honolulu. 
Almost every where the sugar is sent over 
vile roads to a more or less difficult landing, 


| whence it is taken in launches to the schoon- 


| market. 


But bad management by no means ac-| 


counts for all the non-success. There are 
some natural disadvantages serious enough 
to be taken into the account. In the first 
place, you must understand that the rain- 
fall varies extraordinarily. The trade-wind 
brings rain; the islands are bits of mount- 
ain ranges; the side of the mountain which 
lies toward the rain wind gets rain; the lee 
side gets scarcely any. At Hilo it rains al- 
most constantly; at Lahaina they get hard- 
ly a shower a year. At Captain Makee’s, 
one of the most successful plantations on 
Maui, water is stored in cisterns; at Mr. 
Spencer’s, not ten miles distant, also one of 
the successful plantations, which lies on the 
other side of Mount Halakala, they never 
have to irrigate. 
make cultivation costly and difficult; but 
the water is so abundant that they run their 


ers which carry it to Honolulu, where it is 
stored, coopered, and finally reshipped to its 
Many landings are made through 
the surf, and I remember one which, this 
last spring, was unapproachable by vessel or 
boat for nearly four weeks. 

Each sugar planter has, therefore, prob- 
lems of his own to solve. He can not pat- 
tern on his neighbors. He can not base his 
estimates on theirs. He can not be certain 
even, until he has tried, which of the ten or 


| a dozen varieties of cane will do best on his 


soil. He must look out for wood, which is 
by no means abundant, and is often costly 
to bring dewn from the mountain; he must 
look out for his landing; must see that taro 
grows near at hand; must secure pasture for 


| his draught cattle: in short, he must con- 


Near Hilo the long rains | 


sider carefully and independently many dif- 
ferent questions before he can be even rea- 
sonably sure of success. Andif, with all this 
uncertainty, he embarks with insufficient 
capital, and must pay one per cent. a month 
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interest, and turn his crop over to an agent 
at Honolulu, it will not be wonderful to any 
business man if he fails. Many have failed. 
Of thirty-four plantations, the number in all 
the islands at this time, only three, as I said, 
are in the hands of their founders. Some 
which cost one hundred thousand dollars 
were sold for fifteen or eighteen thousand ; 
some which cost a quarter of a million were 
sold for less than a hundred thousand. 
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Nevertheless there is reason to believe that 
sugar planting, carefully managed by men 
with sufficient capital, who will keep out of 
debt and look after their own business, is lu- 
crative, even with the present duty against 
it, and can be made a permanently prosper 
ous and important industry. There is room, | 
I suppose, for perhaps a hundred more plan- 
tations on the different islands; and when 
all the available sugar lands are taken up by 
enterprising capitalists, a surprising quanti- 
ty of sugar will be sent from here. 

Meantime the planters err, I think, in not 
planting the mountain-sides, wherever these 
are accessible and have soil, with trees. The 
forests of the country are rapidly disappear- 
ing, especially from the higher plains and the 
grass-bearing slopes. Not only is the wood 
eut for burning, but the cattle browse down 
the young growth; and a pestilent grub has 
of late attacked the older trees and destroy- 
ed them in great numbers. Already com- 
plaints are heard of the greater dryness and 
infertility of certain localities, which I do | 
not doubt comes from suffering the ground 
to become bare. At several points I was 
told that the streams were permanently low- 
er than in former years—of course because 
evaporation goes on more rapidly near their 
head waiters, now that the ground is bare. 
But little care or forethought is exercised in 
such matters, however. A few extensive 
plantations of trees have been made, notably 
by Captain Makee, on Maui, who has set out 
a large number of eucalyptuses. The nni- 
versal habit of letting cattle run abroad, and 
the dearness of lumber for fencing, discour- 
ages tree planting, which yet will be found 
some day one of the most profitable invest- 
ments in the islands, I believe; and I was 
sorry to see in many places cocoa-nut groves 











dying out of old age and 
neglect, and no young 
trees planted to replace 
them. 

In fact, old things are 
dying out in many ways 
in the islands, and new 
things do not always 
take their place. Even 
the taro patches have in 
some places been turned 
into rice patches; and 
they are very well fitted 
for this. Taro is still 
an article of commerce; 
but the decreasing number of the native 
people lessens the demand for poi, and no 
doubt it will be found profitable to raise 
more rice and less taro. 

As you examine the works of the old Ha- 
waiians, their fish ponds, their irrigation 
canals, their long miles of walls inclosing 
ponds and taro fields, you will not only see 
the proofs that the islands were formerly 
far more populous than now, but you will 
get a respect for the feudal system of which 
these works are the remains. The Hawai- 
ian people, when they first became known 
to the world, were several stages removed 


| ffom mere savagery. They had elaborated 


a tolerably perfect system of government 
and of land tenure, which has since been 
swept away, as was inevitable, but which 
served its day very well indeed. Under 
this system the chiefs owned every thing. 
The common people were their retainers— 
followers in war and servants in peace. 
The chief, according to an old Hawaiian 
proverb, owned “all the land, all the sea, 
and all the iron cast up by the sea.” The 
land was carefully parceled out among the 
chiefs, upon the plan of securing to each 
one from his own land all that he and his 
retainers needed for their lives. What they 
chiefly needed was taro ground, the sea for 
fish, the mulberry for tappa, and timber land 


| for canoes; but they required also ti leaves 


in which to wrap their parcels, and flowers 
of which to make their lais, or flower neck- 
laces. And I have seen modern surveys of 
old “lands” in which the lines were run very 
irregularly, and in some cases even outlying 
patches were added, because a straight line 
from mountain to sea was found to exclude 
some one product, even so trifling as the 
yellow flowers of which lais are often made. 

On such a “land,” and from it, the chief 
and his people lived. He appears to have 
been the brains and they the hands to work 
it. They owed him two days’ labor in every 
seven, in which they cultivated his taro, 
cleaned his fish pond, canght fish for him, 
opened paths, made or transported canoes, 
and did generally what he required. The 
remainder of the time was their own, to cul- 
tivate such patches of taro as he allowed 
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them to occupy, or to 
do what they pleased. 
For any important 
public work he could 
call out all his people, 
and oblige them to la- 
por as long as he chose, 
and thus were built the 
surprisingly solid and 
extensive walls which 
inclose the old fish 
ponds and many irri- 
gating canals, which 
show not only long- 
continued industry, 
but quite astonishing 
skill for so rude a peo- 
ple. The chief was su- 
preme ruler over his 
people; they lived by 
his tolerance, for they 
owned absolutely noth- 
ing, neither land, nor 
nor food, nor 
nor child. <A 
high chief was ap- 
proached only with 
abject gestures, and 
no one dared resist his 
acts or dispute his will. 
The sense of obedience 
must have been very 
strong, for it has sur- 
vived every change; 
and only the other day 
a friend of mine saw a 
Hawaiian lady, a chief- 
ess, but the wife of 
an American, and her- 
self tenderly nurtured, 


house, 
wife, 


and a woman of education and refinement, | 


boxing the ears of a tall native, whom she 
had caught furiously abusing his wife, and 
the man bore his punishment as meekly as 
a child. “Why?” “He knows I am his 
chief, and he would not dare raise even an 
angry look toward me; he wouid not think 
of it, even,” was her reply, when she was 
asked how she had courage to interfere in 
what was a very violent quarrel. Yet the 
present law recognizes no allegiance due to 
a chief. 

On the other hand, the people had a right 
to look to their chief for food in a time of 
scarcity. 
tected them against wrong from others; and 
as it was his pride that his retainers should 
be more numerous and more prosperous than 
those of the neighboring chief, if the head 
possessed brains, no doubt the people were 
made content. Food was abundant; com- 


merce was unknown; the chief could not | 


sat or waste more than his people could 
easily produce for him; and until disturbing 
sauses came in with Captain Cook, no doubt 


feudalism wrought satisfactory results here. | 


He directed their labors; he pro- | 


| chiefs. 


WAILUA FALLS, ISLAND OF KAUAL 


One wonders how it was invented among 
such a people, or who it was that first had 
genius enough to insist on obedience, to 
make rules, to prescribe the taboo, and, in 
short, to evolve order out of chaos. The 
taboo was a moral, ingenious, and useful de- 
vice; and when you hear of the uses to which 


| it was put, and of its effectiveness, you feel 


surprise that it was not found elsewhere as 
an appurtenance of the feudal machinery. 
Thus the chief allowed his people to fish in 


|the part of the ocean which he owned— 
| which fronted his “land,” that is to say. 


But he tabooed one or two kinds of fish; 
these they were forbidden to catch; but as 
a fisherman can not, even in these islands, 
exercise a choice as to the fish which shall 
enter his net or bite at his hook, it followed 
that the tabooed fish were caught—but then 
they were at once rendered up to the chief. 
One variety of taro, which makes poi of a 
pink color, was tabooed and reserved for the 
Some birds were tabooed on ac- 
count of their feathers; one especially, a 
black bird which carries a small yellow 
feather under each wing. The great feather 
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cloak of Kamehameha I., which is still kept 
as a sign of royalty, is made of these feath- 
ers, and contains probably several thousand 
of them, thus gathered, two from each bird. 

The first Kamehameha, who seems to have 
been a savage of considerable merit, sub- 
dued the islands to his own rule, but he did 
not aim to break the power of the chiefs over 
their people. He established a few general 
laws, and insisted on peace, order, and obe- 
dience to himself. By right of his conquest 
all lands were supposed to be owned by 
him; he gave to one chief, and took away 
from another; he rewarded his favorites, but 
he did not alter the condition of the people. 
But as traders came in, as commerce began, 
as money came into use, the feudal system 
began to be oppressive. Sandal-wood was 
long one of the most precious products of 
these islands—their Chinese name, indeed, is 
“Sandal-wood Islands.” The chiefs, greedy 
for money, or for what the ships brought, 
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NEAR KOLOA, ISLAND OF KAUAL 


officer, have the tract surveyed, and pay a 
small sum to get the title. It is creditable 
to the chiefs that, under the influence of the 
missionaries, they consented to this impor- 
tant change, fully knowing that .it meant 
independence to the common people, and 
an end of all feudal rights; but it must be 
added that a large part of their lands re- 
mained in their hands, making them, of 
course, still wealthy proprietors. 

Thus the present system of land tenure on 
the islands is the same as our own; but the 
holdings of the common people are general- 
ly small, and the chiefs still maintain their 
| right to the sea fisheries as against all who 
| live outside the old boundaries of their own 
| “lands.” 
| It remains to describe to you the “ con- 
| tract labor’ system by which the sngar 
| plantations are carried on. This has been 
| frequently and, as it seems to me, unjustly 
| abused as a system of slavery. The labor- 










forced their unhappy retainers into the! ers hire themselves out for a stated period, 
mountains to gather this wood. Exposed to | usually, in the ease of natives, for a year, 
cold, badly fed, and obliged to bear painful | and in the case of Chinese for five years. 
burdens, they died in great numbers, so that | The contract runs in English and in Hawai- 
it was a blessing to the islanders when the | ian or Chinese, and is sufficiently simple. 


wood became scarce. Again, supplies of 
food were sold by the chiefs to the ships, 


and this necessitated unusual labor from the 
One famous chief for years used his 


people. 
retainers to tow ships into the narrow har- 
bor of Honolulu, driving them out on the 
reef, where, up to their middle in water, they 
shouldered the tow-line. 

Thus when, in 1848, the king, at the in- 
stance of that excellent man and upright 
judge, Chief Justice Lee, gave the kuleana 
rights, he relieved the people of a sore op- 
pression, and at a single blow destroyed fend- 
alism. The kuleana is the individual hold- 
ing. Under the kuleana law each native 
householder became entitled to the posses- 
sion in fee of such land as he had oceupied, 
or chose to occupy and cultivate. He had 
only to make application to a government 





| Thus: 
| &&hfs Agreement, made and entered into this 


—— day of ——, a.p, 18—, by and between the owners 
of the —— plantation, in the island of ——, party of 
the first part, and —— ——, party of the second part, 


witnesseth : 

“T. The said. party of the second part promises to 
perform such labor upon the plantation, in the 
district of ——, island of ——, as the said party of the 
first part shall direct, and that he will faithfully and 
| punctually perform the same as becomes a good work- 
man. and that he will obey all lawful commands of 
the said party of the first part, their agents or over- 
seers, during the term of —— months, each month to 
consist of twenty-six working days. 

“II. The party of the first part will well and truly 
pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said party of the sec- 
ond part, at the end of each month during which this 
contract shall remain in force, compensation or wages 
at the rate of —— dollars for each month, if said par- 
ty of the second part shall well and truly perform his 








labor as aforesaid.” 
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The 1aw requires that this contract shall | 
be signed before a notary public. The wages 
are usually eight dollars per month and food, 
or eleven dollars per month without food ; 
from which you will see that three dollars 
per month will buy sufficient poi, beef, and 
fish to support a native laborer in these isl- | 
ands. The engagement is entirely volun- 
tary; the men understand what they con- 
tract to do, and in all the plantations where 
they are well treated they re-enlist with 
great regularity. A vicious custom of “ad- 
vances” has become a part of the system ; | 
it arose, I suppose, from the fact that the na- 
tives who shipped as whalemen received ad- | 
vance pay ; and thus the plantation laborers 
demanded it too. It is discouraged by the 
planters, but insisted on by the people, and, 
bad as it is, it will probably continue. The 
laborers are commonly housed in detached 
cottages, and live with their families, the | 
women forming an important, irregular la- 
boring force at seasons when the work is | 
hurried. But they are not “contract” la- | 
borers, but paid by the day. It has been | 
found the best plan on most of the planta- | 
tions to feed the people, and food is so cheap | 
that it is supplied without stint. 

This system has been vigorously, but, I be- 
lieve, wrongly, attacked. The recent census | 
is an uncommonly barren document; but | 








there is strong reason to believe that while 
there is a general decrease in the popula- 
tion, on the plantations there is but little 
if any decrease. In fact, the Hawaiian, 
living in his valley on his kuleana, or 
small holding, leads an extremely irregu- 
lar life. He usually sups at midnight, 
sleeps a good deal during the day, and has 
much idle time on his hands. On the 
plantations he works regularly and not 
too hard, eats at stated intervals, and 
sleeps all night. This regularity conduces 
to health. Moreover, he receives prompt 
and sufficient medical attendance, he lives 
a more social and interesting life, and he 
is as well fed, and mostly better lodged. 
There are very few instances of abuse or 
cruelty ; indeed, a plantation manager said 
to me, “ If I were to wrong or abuse one of 
my men, he would persuade a dozen or 
twenty others not to re-enlist when their 
terms are out, and would fatally embar- 
rass me ;” for it is not easy to get laborers. 
There is good reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the plantation laborers are 
healthier, more prosperous, and just as 
happy as those who live independently ; 
and it is a fact that on most of the isl- 
ands the greater part of the younger peo- 
ple are found on the plantations. Church- 
es are established on or very near all the 
sugar estates, and the children are rigor- 
ously kept at school there as elsewhere. 
The people take their newspaper, discuss 
their affairs, and have usually a leader or 
two among the foremen. On one planta- 
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KEAPAWEO MOUNTAIN, KAUAL 


tion one of the foremen in the field was 
pointed out to me; he was a member of the 
Legislature. 

From the facts stated above, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the Sandwich Islands 
do not offer favorable inducements for the 
emigration of American farmers or mechan- 
ics. Itis probable that capital will be drawn 


thither more abundantly in time, to be used | 


in sugar planting, and it 1s quite certain 
that this industry, prudently managed, in 
good locations, can be made sufficiently 


profitable to reward the risk. But a sugar | 


plantation needs at most four or five white 


workmen besides the manager. For farm- | 


ing, in the American sense of the word, the 
islands are entirely unfit. To annex them, 
therefore, would be a blunder; for it would 
be to burden ourselves with an outlying 
territory of no use or value to our own peo- 
ple, and containing a population not homo- 
geneous with our own. It is probable that 
the future population of the islands will be 
a mixture of Chinese and Hawaiians, and 
that these will live happily there, and pro- 
duce sugar and rice for export. The present 
government is mild, just, and liked by the 
people. The natives are very strongly op- 


posed to annexation; they have a strong | 


feeling of nationality, and considerable jeal- 
ousy of fagreign influence, and annexation 
to our own or any other country would be 
without their consent. 

In a previous article I gave some account 
of the voleano Kilauea, on the island of Ha- 


waii. The island of Maui, which contains 
the largest and most prosperous sugar plan- 
tations, has another crater, that of Halaka- 
la, which, though extinct, is remarkable as 
being the largest in the world. After see- 
ing a live or burning crater like Kilauea, 
Halakala, I thought, would be but a dull 
sight; but it is, on the contrary, extremely 
well worth a visit. The islands have no 
sharp or angular volcanic peaks. Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea, on Hawaii, though 
14,000 feet high, are mere bulbs—vast hills, 
not mountains; and the ascent to the sum- 
mit of Halakala, though you surmount 10,000 
feet, is neither dangerous nor difficult. It 
is tedious, however, for it involves a ride 
of about twelve miles, mostly over lava, up 
hill. It is best to ride up during the day, 
and sleep at or near the summit, where there 
are one or two so-called caves in the lava, 
sufficiently roomy to accommodate several 
persons. You must take with you a guide, 
provisions, and blankets, for the nights are 
cold; and you find near the summit water, 
| wood enough for a small fire, and forage for 
| your horses. Each person should have wa- 
ter-proof clothing, for it is very likely to 
rain, at least on the Makawao side. 

The great crater is best seen at sunrise, 
| and if you are so fortunate as to have a tol- 
| erably clear sky, you may see, lying far away 
below you, almost all of the islands. Ha- 
waii lies far enough away to reveal its en- 

tire outline, with Mauna Loa and Mauna 
| Kea rising near either end, and the depres- 












sion in which lies Kilauea in the middle. | 


The cloud effects at sunrise and sunset are 
marvelous, and alone repay the ascent. But 
the crater itself, clear of fog and clouds in 


rising sun, is a most surprising sight. 
thirty miles in cireumference, and the bottom 
lies 2000 feet below where you stand. The 
vast irregular floor contains more than a 
dozen subsidiary craters or great cones, some 
of them 750 feet high, and nearly as large 
as Diamond Head. At the Kaupo and Koo- 


lau gaps (indicated on the map, page 558) | 
the lava is supposed to have burst through | 
and made its way down the mountain-sides. | 


The cones are distinctly marked, and it is re- 


markable that from the summit the eye takes | 
in the whole crater, and notes all its con- 
tents, diminished, of course, by their great | 


distance. Not a tree, shrub, or even tuft of 
grass obstructs the view. To 
describe such a scene is impos- 
sible. A study of the map, 
with the figures showing ele- 
vations, will give you a better 
idea of it than a long verbal 
description. It is an extraor- 
dinarily desolate seene. A 
few wild goats scramble over 
the rocks, or rush down the 
nearly perpendicular cliff; oc- 
easionally a solitary bird raises 
its harsh note ; the wind howls 
fiercely ; and as you lie under 
the lee of a mass of lava, tak- 
ing in the scene, and picking 
out the details as the rising 
sun brings them out one by 
one, presently the mist begins 
to pour into the crater, and 
often by ten o’clock fills it up 
completely. 

The natives have no tradi- 
tion of Halakala in activity. 
There are signs of several lava 
flows, and of one in particular, 
clearly much more recent than 
the others. It must have pre- 
sented a magnificent and ter- 
rible sight when it was in full 
activity. I did not ride into 
the crater, but it is possible to 
do so, and the natives have a 
trail, not much used, by which 
they pass. If you descend, be 
careful not to leave or lose 
this trail, for in many parts 
your horse will not be able to 
get back to it if you suffer him 
to stray off even a few yards, 
the lava is so sharp and jagged. 

As you descend the mount- 
ain on the Makawao side you 
will notice two finely shaped 
craters on the side of the 
mountain, which also in their 
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time spewed out lava. Nearer the coast 
your eye, become familiar with the peculiar 
shape of these cones or craters, will notice 


| yet others; and, indeed, to appreciate the 
the early morning, and lighted up by the} 
It is | 


peculiarities of Sandwich Island scenery, 
in which extinct craters and cones of all 
sizes have so great a part, it is necessary 
The 
latter name, by-the-way, means “ House of 
the Sun ;” and as you watch the rising sun 
entering and apparently taking possession 
of the vast gloomy depths, you will think 
the name admirably chosen. 

If you carry a gun, you are likely to have 
a shot at wild turkeys on your way up or 
down. It is remarkable that many of our 
domestic animals easily become wild on the 
islands. There are wild goats, wild cats, 
wild chickens and turkeys; the cattle run 
wild; and.on Hawaii one man at least has 


IMPLEMENTS. 


a, Calabash for poi.—b, Calabash for fish.—c, Water bottle.—d d, Poi 
mallets.—e, Poi trough.—f, Native bracelet.—g, Fiddle.—hA, Flute. 









OASCADE AND RIVER OF LAVA—FLOW OF 1869, 


been killed and torn to pieces by wild dogs, 
which run in packs in some parts of the 


island. 
: ies No one can visit the islands without be- 
4 ing impressed by the kindly and boundless 
b ‘ hospitality of the sugar planters, who, with 
i a their superintendents and managers, form, 
“at ( away from the few towns, almost the only 
‘a white inhabitants. Hospitality so free- 


handed is, I suspect, found in few other 
parts of the world. Though Honolulu has 
now a commodious hotel, the residents keep 
up their old habits of graceful and kindly 
welcome to strangers, and you will find a 
most intelligent, sensible, and social com- 
munity, of whom you will not fail to carry 
away the pleasantest memories. The capi- 
tal has an excellent band, which plays in 
public places several times a week ; and it 
does not lack soeial entertainments, parties, 
and dinners, to break the monotony of life. 
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Not only the regj- 
dents of — foreign 
birth, but a few Ha. 
waiians also, people 
of education, eul- 
ture, and means, en- 
tertain gracefully 
and frequently; and 
as business is not 
driven as with us. 
foreigners as well 
as Hawaiians give 
themselves up to 
what seems to me 
a more sensible life 
than our high-press- 
ure existence, and 
enjoy themselves in 
riding and driving 
parties, excursions, 
| and other healthful ont-door amusements. 
| As for the common people, they are by 
| nature or long custom, or both, as kindly 
; and hospitable as men can be. If you ask 
for lodgings at night-fall at a native hut, 
| you are received as though you were con- 
| ferring a favor; frequently the whole house, 
| which has but one room, is set apart for 
| you, the people going elsewhere to sleep; a 
| chicken is slain in your honor, and for your 
| exclusive supper; and you are served by the 
master of the house himself. The native 
grass house, where it has been well built, is 
a very comfortable structure. It has but a 
single room, calico curtains serving as parti- 
tions by night; at one end a standing bed- 
| place, running across the house, provides 
sleeping accommodations for the whole fam- 
| ily, however numerous. This bed consists 
| of mats; and the covers are either of tappa 
| cloth—which is as though you should sleep 
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MAP OF THE HALAKALA ORATER,. 













ONLY A SINGER. 





KEALAKEAKUA BAY, WHERE OAPTAIN COOK WAS KILLED. 


under newspapers—or of blankets. The more | that they were intended to tuck or wedge 
prosperous people have often, besides this, | me in, so that I should not needlessly and 
an enormous bedstead curtained off and re- | uncomfortably roll about the vast bed. They 
served for strangers, and you may see the | were laid at the sides, and I was instructed 
women take out of their chests, when you | to “chock” myself with them. On leaving, 
ask hospitality, blankets, sheets, and a great | do not inquire what is the cost of your ac- 
number of little pillows for the bed, as well commodations. The Hawaiian has vague 
as often a brilliant silk coverlet; for this| ideas about price. He might tell you five 
bed appears to be like a Cape Cod parlor—for | or ten dollars. If you pay him seventy-five 
ornament rather than use. The use of the | cents for yourself and your guide, he will be 
dozen little pillows puzzled me, until I found | abundantly and thoroughly satisfied. 





ONLY A SINGER. 


A urttie wandering minstrel I, Feel how the sap to meet them shoots, 
Among the great crowd passing by. Hear what the leaves say to the roots, 
Some smile to me from out the throng; Partaking many a mystery 

Sometimes I please them. with a song. These outward eyes are shut to see, 
They offer alms; they scatter praise; Till sense of joy and upper things 
They bid me on their festal days; Awakes me to a world of wings, 

But ‘mid their splendors I am lone, And forth I wander in the sun 

And I will go where I am known. With all things that for gladness run. 
Dame Natnre hath a house of rooms Anew with life I fall in love: 

Grander by far with lights and glooms, The idlest butterfly can move 

And long ago she said to me, Me, wingless, with his pretty scorn ; 
“Of all my wealth I make thee free.” But most of all that wanderer born, 

I find the latch-string always out; Wild Water, lures my gypsy heart, 

Her shy, sweet children play about; In love with the musician’s art. 

Their simple lives can ne’er intrude; He pipes, I follow—every where, 

Their pleasures please my every mood. Through greenest pastures, freshest air. 
When I am wearieu, head and feet, One stream I know, for sight and song 
Till rest doth seem the one thing sweet, . The loveliest. I missed it long; 

I quit the glorious banquet-hall, Went miles and years to meet that brook. 
Blue canopy and golden wall, We knew each other with a look; 

And in her green room, where thick trees And down I ran, and laid both hands 
Make pillars hung with draperies, In cool ones flashing over sands, 

I lie on.cushions soft with moss, We both laughed out, so glad it seemed, 


Watching the sunbeams flit across, “ Ah, I have waited!” “TI have dreamed!” 
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A BTORT © 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


\ RS. FALCON’S bitter feeling against 
i Dr. Staines did not subside; it merely 
went out of sight alittle. They were thrown 
together by potent circumstances, and, in a 
manner, connected by mutual obligations ; 
so an open rupture seemed too unnatural. 
Still Phebe was a woman, and, blinded by 
her love for her husband, could not forgive 
the innocent cause of their present unhap- 
py separation, though the fault lay entirely 
with Falcon. 

Staines took her on board the steamer, 
and paid her every attention. She was also 
civil to him; but it was a cold and constrain- 
ed civility. 

About a hundred miles from land the 
steamer stopped, and the passengers soon 
learned there was something wrong with 
her machinery. In fact, after due consulta- 
tion, the captain decided to put back. 

This irritated and distressed Mrs. Falcon 





so, that the captain, desirous to oblige her, | 


hailed a fast schooner, that tacked across her 
bows, and gave Mrs. Falcon the option of 
going back with him, or going on in the 
schooner, with whose skipper he was ac- 
quainted. 

Staines advised her on no account to trust 
to sails, when she could have steam with 
only a delay of four or five days; but she 
said, “ Any thing sooner than go back. I 
can’t, I can’t, on such an errand.” 

Accordingly she was put on board the 
schooner, and Staines, after some hesitation, 
felt bound to accompany her. 

It proved a sad error. Contrary winds 
assailed them the very next day, and with 
such severity that they had repeatedly to 
lie to. 

On one of these occasions, with a ship 
reeling under them like a restive horse, and 
the waves running mountains high, poor 
Pheebe’s terrors overmastered both her hos- 
tility and her reserve. ‘“ Doctor,” said she, 
“T believe ’tis God’s will we shall never see 
England. I must try and die more like a 
Christian than I have lived, forgiving all 
who have wronged me, and you, that have 
been my good friend and my worst enemy, 
but you did not mean it. Sir, what has 
turned me against you so—your wife was 
my husband’s sweetheart before he married 
me.” 

“My wife your husband’s— 
dreaming.” ’ 

“Nay, Sir, once she came to my shop, and 
I saw directly I was nothing to him, and he 
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owned it all to me; he had courted her, and 
she jilted him; so he said. Why should he 
tell me a lie about that? I'd lay my lite ‘tis 
true. And now you have sent him to her 
your own self; and at sight of her I shall 
be nothing again. Well, when this ship goes 
down they can marry, and I hope he will be 
happy, happier than I can make him, that 
tried my best, God knows.” 

This conversation surprised Staines not a 
little. However, he said, with great warmth, 
it was false. His wife had danced and flirted 
with some young gentleman at one time, 
when there was a brief misunderstanding 
between him and her, but sweetheart she 
had never had except him. He had courted 
her fresh from school. ‘“ Now, my good soul,” 
said he, “ make your mind easy; the ship is a 
good one, and well handled, and in no danger 
whatever: and my wife is in no danger from 
your husband. Since you and your brother 
tell me that he is a villain, I am bound to 
| believe you. But my wife is an angel. In 





| our miserable hour of parting she vowed not 
| to marry again, should I be taken from her. 
| Marry again! what am I talking of ? Why, 
if he visits her at all, it will be to let her 
know I am alive, and give her my letter. 
Do you mean to tell me she will listen to 
vows of love from him, when her whole heart 
is in rapture for me? Such nonsense!” 

This burst of his did not affront her, and 
| did comfort her. 

At last the: wind abated; and, after a 
wearisome calm, a light breeze came, and 
the schooner crept homeward. 

Pheebe restrained herself for several days; 
but at last she came back to the subject; 
this time it was in an apologetic tone at 
starting. “I know you think me a foolish 
woman,” she said; “but my poor Reginald 
could never resist a pretty face; and she is 
so lovely: and you should have seen how he 
turned when she came into my place. Oh, 
Sir, there has been more between them than 
| you know of; and, when I think that he will 
| have been in England so many months be- 
|fore we get there, oh, doctor, sometimes I 
| feel as I should go mad: my head it is like 
|a furnace, and see, my brow is all wrinkled 
again.” 
| Then Staines tried to comfort her; assured 
| her she was tormenting herself idly: her 
| husband would perhaps have spent some of 
the diamond money on his amusement; but 
| what if he had—he should deduct it out of 
the big diamond, which was also their joint 
property, and the loss would hardly be felt. 
|‘ As to my wife, madam, I have but one anx- 
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iety; lest he should go blurting it out that 
I am alive, and almost kill her with joy.” 

“He will not do that, Sir. He is no fool.” 

“JT am glad of it ; for there is nothing else 
to fear.” 

“Man, I tell you there is every thing to 
fear. You don’t know him as I do; nor his 
power over women.” 

“Mrs. Falcon, are you bent on affronting 
me ?” 

“No, Sir; heaven forbid.” 

“Then please to close this subject forever. 
In three weeks we shall be in England.” 

“Ay; but he has been there six months.” 

He bowed stiffly to her, went to his cabin, 
and avoided the poor foolish woman as much 
as he could without seeming too unkind. 


——_—_>——_ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Mrs. STAINES made one or two movements | 
—to stop Lord Tadcaster—with her hand, | 
that expressive feature with which, at such | 
times, a sensitive woman can do all but speak. | 
When, at last, he paused for her reply, she 
said, ‘Me, marry again! Oh,forshame!’ | 
“Mrs. Staines—Rosa—you will marry 
again, some day.” | 
“Never. Me take another husband, after | 
such a man as I have lost! I should be a) 
monster. Oh, Lord Tadcaster, you have been | 
so kind to me; sosympathizing. You made | 
me believe you loved my Christopher too ; 


cruel.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Staines, do you think me capa- 
ble of feigning—don’t you see my love for 
you has taken me by surprise? But how 
could I visit you—look on you—hear you— 
mingle my regrets with yours: yours were 
the deepest, of course; but mine were hon- 
est.” 

“T believe it.’ And she gave him her 
hand. He held it and kissed it and cried 
over it as the young will, and implored her 
on his knees not to condemn herself to life- 
long widowhood and him to despair. 

Then she cried too; but she was firm; 
and, by degrees, she made him see that her 
heart was inaccessible. 

Then, at last, he submitted, with tearful 
eyes, but a valiant heart. 

She offered friendship, timidly. 

But he was too much of a man to fall into 
that trap. ‘ No,” he said; “I could not, I 
could not. Love, or nothing.” 

“You are right,” said she, pityingly. 


ed her, and left her, and discontinued his 
Visits. 

Mr. Lusignan found her crying, and got 
the truth out of her. He was in despair. 
He remonstrated kindly, but firmly. Truth 
compels me to say that she politely ignored 
him. He observed that phenomenon, and 
said, “ Very well, then, I shall telegraph for 
Uncle Philip.” 

“ Do,” said the rebel. ‘He is always wel- 


| come.” 


Philip, telegraphed, came down that even- 
ing; likewise his little black bag. He found 
them in the drawing-room: papa with the 
Pall Mall Gazette ; Rosa seated, sewing, at a 
lamp. She made little Christie’s clothes 


| herself; fancy that! 


Having ascertained that the little boy 
was well, Philip, adroitly hiding that he 
had come down torn with anxiety on that 
head, inquired, with a show of contemptu- 
ous indifference, whose cat was dead. 

“Nobody’s,” said Lusignan, crossly. Then 
he turned and pointed the Gazette at his off- 
spring. “Do you see that young lady, stitch- 
ing there so demurely ?” 

Philip carefully wiped and then put on 
his spectacles. 

“T see her,” said he. “She does look a lit- 
tle too innocent. None of them are really 
so innocent as all that. Has she been swear- 
ing at the nurse and boxing her ears ?” 

“Worse than that. She has been and re- 


| fused the Earl of Tadcaster.” 
and now you have spoiled all. It is too) 


“Refused him—what—has that little 

monkey had the audacity ?” 

“The condescension, you mean. Yes.” 

“And she has refused him ?” 

“ And twenty thousand a year.” 

“What immorality !” 
| “Worse. What absurdity!” 

“ How is it to be accounted for? Is it the 
| old story? ‘I could never love him. No; 
| that’s inadequate; for they all love a title 
| and twenty thousand a year.” 

Rosa sewed on all this time in demure 

and absolute silence. 

“She ignores us,” said Philip. “ It is in- 
| tolerable. She does not appreciate our po- 
| liteness in talking at her. Let us arraign 

her before our sacred tribunal, and have her 
into court. Now, mistress, the Senate of 
Venice is assembled, and you must be pleased 
to tell us why you refused a title and twenty 
thousand a year, with a small but symmet- 
rical earl tacked on.” 

Rosa laid down her work, and said, qui- 
|etly: “ Uncle, almost the last words that 


“Forgive me. In my selfishness and my | passed between me and my Christopher, 
usual folly, I did not see this coming on,| we promised each other solemnly never to 
or I would have spared you this mortifica-| marry again if death should us part. You 
tion.” | know how deep my sorrow has been that I 

“ Never mind that,” gulped the little earl. | can find so few wishes of my lost Christo- 
“T shall always be proud I knew you, and| pher to obey. Well, to-day I have had an 
proud I loved you, and offered you my hand.” | opportunity at last. I have obeyed my own 

Then the magnanimous little fellow bless- | lost one: it has cost me a tear or two; but, 
Vout. XLVII.—No. 280.—36 
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for all that, it has given me one little gleam| ‘“ No.” 
of happiness. Ah, foolish woman, that obeys | 
too late!” 
And, with this, the tears began to run. 
All this seemed a little too high-flown to | 
Mr. Lusignan. “There,” said he, “see on} “At 7.30 another dinner. Tea after that. 
what a straw her mind turns. So, but for | Your afflicted stomach gets no rest. You 
that, you would have done the right thing, | eat pastry ?” 
and married the ear] ?” | “I confess it.” 
“] dare say I should—at the time—to|} “And sugar in a dozen forms ?” 
stop his crying.” | She nodded. 

And, with this listless remark, she quietly “Well, sugar is poison to your tempera- 
took up her sewing again. ;ment. Now I’llset you up, if you can obey, 
The sagacious Philip looked at her grave- | Give up your morning dram.” 

ly. He thought to himself how piteous it “What dwam ?” 

was to see so young and lovely a creature, “Tea in bed, before cating. Can’t you 

that had given up all hope of happiness for | see that is a dram? Animal food twice a 

herself. These being his real thoughts, he | day. No wine but a little claret and water: 

expressed himself as follows: “ We had bet-| no pastry, no sweets, and play battledoor 

ter drop this subject, Sir. This young lady | with one of your male subjects.” 

will take us potent, grave, and reverend “ Battledaw! won’t a lady do for that ?” 

signors out of our depth if we don’t mind.” | “No: you will get talking, and not play 
But the moment he got her alone he kiss- | ad sudorem.” 

ed her paternally, and said, “ Rosa,it is not| “Ad sudawem! what is that?” 

“Tn earnest.” 


lost on me, your fidelity to the dead. As| 
years roll on, and your deep wound first) ‘And will sudawem and the west put me 
| in better spiwits, and give me a tinge ?” 


closes, then skins, then heals—” 
“Tt will incarnadine the lily, and make 


“Then it is only your lips call it luncheon, 
| Your poor stomach, could it speak, would 
call it dinner. Afternoon tea ?” 

“Yaas.” 


“ Ah, let me die first—” 
“Time and nature will absolve you from | you the happiest young lady in England, as 
that vow: but bless you for thinking this | you are the best.” 
can never be. Rosa, your folly of this day, ‘“Ishould like to be much happier than I 
has made you my heir: so never let money am good, if we could manage it among us.” 
tempt you, for you have enough, and will “We will manage it among us; for, if the 
have more than enough, when I go.” diet allowed should not make you boister- 
He was as good as his word; altered his ously gay, I have a remedy behind, suited to 
will next day, and made Rosa his residuary your temperament. I am old-fashioned, and 
legatee. | believe in the temperaments.” 
When he had done this, foreseeing no| ‘And what is that wemedy ?” 
fresh occasion for his services, he prepared “Try diet and hard exercise, first.” 
for a long visit to Italy. He was packing “Oh yes: but let me know that wemedy.” 
up his things to go there, when he received; “I warn you it is what we call in medicine 
a line from Lady Cicely Treherne, asking | a heroic one.” 
him to call on her professionally. As the; ‘Nevermind. I am despewate.” 
lady’s servant brought it, he sent back a| “Well, then, the heroic remedy—to be 
line to say he no longer practiced medicine, | used only as a desperate resort, mind—you 
but would call on her as a friend in an hour’s | must marry an Irishman.” 
time. This took the lady’s breath away. 
He found her reclining, the picture of “Mawwy an ice man ?” 
lassitude. ‘ How good of you tocome!” she} “A nice man; no. That means a fool. 
drawled. Marry scientifically—a precaution eternally 
“What’s the matter ?” said he, brusquely. | neglected. Marry a Hibernian gentleman, 
“T wish to cawnsult you about myself. | a being as mercurial as you are lymphatic.” 
I think if any body can brighten me up, it “ Mercurial !—lymphatic !—” 
is you. I feel such a languaw—such a want “Oh, hard words break no bones, ma’am.” 
of spirit; and I get palaa, and that is not “No, Sir. And it is very curious. No, I 
desiwable.” won't tell you. Yes, I will. Hem!—I think 
He examined her tongue and the white | I have noticed one.” 
of her eye,and told her,in his blunt way, “One what ?” 
she ate and drank too much. “One Iwishman—dangling after me.” 
“Excuse me, Sir,” said she, stiffly. “Then your ladyship has only to tighten 
“T mean too often. Now, let’s see. Cup | the cord—and he’s done for.” 
of tea in bed of a morning ?” | Having administered this prescription, 
“ Yaas.” our laughing philosopher went off to Italy, 
“ Dinner at two ?” and there fell in with some countrymen to 


“ We call it luncheon.” his mind, so he accompanied them to Egypt 
*“ Are you a ventriloquist ?” . and Palestine. 
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His absence, and Lord Tadcaster’s, made 
Rosa Staines’s life extremely monotonous. 
Day followed day, and week followed week, 
enn so unvarying that, on a retrospect, 
three months seemed like one day. 

And I think, at last, youth and nature be- 
van to rebel, and secretly to crave some lit- 
tle change or incident to ruffle the stagnant 
pool. Yet she would not go into society, | 
and would only receive two or three dull 
people at the villa: so she made the very 
monotony which was beginning to tire her, 
and nursed a sacred grief she had no need 
to nurse, it was so truly genuine. 

She was in this forlorn condition when, 
one morning, a carriage drove to the door, 
and a card was brought up to her—‘“ Mr. 
Reginald Falcon.” 


was wiser than in former days. He should 
only stay so long as might be necessary to 
sell them all equally well. His own share 
he would apply to paying off mortgages on 
the family estate, of which he hoped some 
day to see her the mistress, or he would 
send it direct to her, whichever she might 
prefer. 

Now the main object of this artful letter 
was to keep Pheebe quiet, and not have her 
coming after him, of which he felt she was 
very capable. 

The money got safe to Cape Town, but 
the letter to Phebe miscarried. How this 
happened was never positively known; but 
the servant of the lodging-house was after- 
ward detected cutting stamps off a letter; 
so perhaps she had played that game on this 


| occasion 


Falecon’s history, between this and our | 
last advices, is soon disposed of. 

When, after a little struggle with his bet- 
ter angel, he rode past his wife’s gate, he in- 
tended, at first, only to go to Cape Town, sell 
the diamonds, have a lark, and bring home 
the balance; but, as he rode south, his views 
expanded. He could have ten times the fun 
in London, and cheaper; since he could sell 
the diamonds for more money, and also con- | 
ceal the true price. This was the Bohemian’s 
whole mind in the business. He had no de- 
signs whatever on Mrs. Staines, nor did he 
intend to steal the diamonds, but to embezzle 


a portion of the purchase-money, and enjoy | 
the pleasures and vices of the capital for a | 


By this means matters took a curious turn. 
Fal ‘ ; pale Pay: 
alcon, intending to lull his wife into a false 


| security, lulled himself into that state in- 


stead. 

When he had taken care of himself, and 
got £500 to play the fool with, then he con- 
descended to remember his errand of mercy ; 
and he came down to Gravesend to see Mrs. 
Staines. 

On the road, he gave his mind seriously to 


| the delicate and dangerous task. It did not, 


however, disquiet him as it would you, Sir, 
or you,madam. He had a great advantage 
over you. He was a liar—a smooth, ready, 
accomplished liar—and he knew it. 

This was the outline he had traced in his 


few months; then back to his milch cow, | mind: he should appear very subdued and 
Phebe, and lead a quiet life till the next | sad; should wear an air of condolence ; but, 
uncontrollable fit should come upon him | after a while, should say, “ And yet men have 


along with the means of satisfying it. been lost like that, and escaped. A man 
On the way he read Staines’s letter to Mrs. | was picked up on a raft in those very lati- 
Falcon very carefully. He never broke the | tudes,and brought intoCape Town. A friend 
seal of the letter to Mrs. Staines. That was of mine saw him, months after, at the hospi- 
to be given her when he had broken the | tal. His memory was shaken—could not tell 
good news to her; and this he determined | his name; but in other respects he was all 
to do with such skill as should make Dr. | right again.” 
Staines very unwilling to look suspiciously | If Mrs. Staines took fire at this, he would 
or ill-naturedly into money accounts. say his friend knew all the particulars, and 
He reached London; and, being a thor-| he would ask him, and so leave that to ran- 
ough egotist, attended first to his own inter- | kle till next visit. And, having planted his 
ests ; he never went near Mrs. Staines until | germ of hope, he would grow it, and water 
he had visited every diamond merchant and | it, by visits and correspondence, till he could 
dealer in the metropolis: he showed the | throw off the mask, and say he was convinced 
small stones to them all; but he showed no | Staines was alive; and from that, by other 
more than one large stone to each. | degrees, till he could say, on his wife’s au- 
At last he got an offer of £1200 for the | thority, that the man picked up at sea, and 
small stones, and the same for the large yel- | cured at her house, was the very physician 
low stone, and £900 for the second largest | who had saved her brother’s life ; and so on 
stone. He took this £900, and instantly | to the overwhelming proof he carried in the 
wrote to Phebe, telling her he had a sudden | ruby ring and the letter. 
inspiration to bring the diamonds to En- I am afraid the cunning and dexterity, the 
gland, which he could not regret, since he | subtlety and tact, required, interested him 
had never done a wiser thing. He had sold | more in the commission than did the benev- 
a single stone for £800, and had sent the olence. 
doctor’s £400 to her account in Cape Town,| He called, sent up his card, and composed 
and, as each sale was effected, the half would | his countenance for his part, like an actor at 
be so remitted. She would see by that he | the Wing. 
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“Not at home.” 

He stared with amazement. 

The history of a “ Not at home” is not, in 
general, worth recording ; but this is an ex- 
ception. 

On receiving Falcon’s card, Mrs. Staines 
gave a little start, and colored faintly. She 
instantly resolved not to see him. What! 
the man she had flirted with, almost jilted, 
and refused to marry—he dared to be alive 
when her Christopher was dead, and had 
come there to show her he was alive! 

She said “Not at home” with a tone of 
unusual sharpness and decision, which left 
the servant in no doubt he must be equally 
decided at the hall door. 

Falcon received the sudden freezer with 
amazement. ‘ Nonsense,” said he. ‘“ Not at 
home at this time of the morning—to an old 
friend !” 

“Not at home!” said the man, doggedly. 

“Oh, very well,” said Falcon, with a bit- 
ter sneer, and returned to London. 

He felt sure she was at home; and, being 
a tremendous egotist, he said, “Oh! all right. 
If she would rather not know her husband 
is alive, it is all one to me;” and he actually 
took no more notice of her for full a week, 
and never thought of her, except to chuckle 
over the penalty she was paying for daring 
to affront his vanity. 

However, Sunday came; he saw a dull day 
before him, and so he relented, and thought 
he would give her another trial. 

He went down to Gravesend by boat, and 
strolled toward the villa. 

When he was about a hundred yards from 
the villa, a lady, all in black, came out with 
a nurse and child. 

Falcon knew her figure all that way off, 
and it gave him a curious thrill that sur- 
prised him. He followed her, and was not 
very far behind her when she reached the 
church. She turned at the porch, kissed 
the child earnestly, and gave the nurse some 
directions; then entered the church. 

“Come,” said Falcon, “Tl have a look at 
her, any way.” 

He went into the church, and walked up 
a side aisle to a pillar, from which he thought 
he might be able to see the whole congrega- 
tion; and, sure enough, there she sat, a few 
yards from him. She was lovelier than ever. 
Mind had grown on her face with trouble. 
An angelic expression illuminated her beau- 
ty; he gazed on her, fascinated. He drank 
and drank her beauty two mortal hours, and, 
when the church broke up, and she went 
home, he was half afraid to follow her, for 
he felt how hard it would be to say any 
thing to her but that the old love had re- 
turned on him with double force. 

However, having watched her home, he 
walked slowly to and fro, composing himself 
for the interview. 

He now determined to make the process 





of informing her a very long one: he would 
spin it out, and so secure many a sweet ip. 
terview with her; and, who knows, he night 
fascinate her as she had him, and ripen grat- 
itude into love, as he understood that word. 

He called; he sent in his card. The man 
went in, and came back with a sonorous 
“Not at home.” 

“Not at home? Nonsense! Why, she is 
just come in from church.” 

“Not at home,” said the man, evidently 
strong in his instructions. 

Falcon turned white with rage at this 
second affront. ‘All the worse for her,” 
said he, and turned on his heel. 

He went home, raging with disappoint- 
ment and wounded vanity, and—since such 
love as his is seldom very far from hate—he 
swore she should never know from him that 
her husband was alive. He even moralized. 
“This comes of being so unselfish,” said he. 
“Tl give that game up forever.” 

By-and-by a mere negative revenge was 
not enough for him, and he set his wits to 
work to make her smart. 

He wrote to her from his lodgings : 


“DEAR MApDAM,—What a pity you are 
never at home to me. I had something to 
say about your husband, that I thought 
might interest you. 

“Yours truly, 
“R. FALCON.” 


Imagine the effect of this abominable 
note. It was like a rock flung into a plac- 
id pool. It set Rosa trembling all over. 
What could he mean? 

She ran with it to her father, and asked 
him what Mr. Falcon could mean. 

“T have no idea,” said he. “You had 
better ask him, not me.” 

“T am afraid it is only to get to see me. 
You know he admired me once. Ah, how 
suspicious I am getting.” 

Rosa wrote to Falcon: 


“ DEAR Srr,—Since my bereavement I see 
scarcely any body. My servant did not know 
you; so hope you will excuse me. If itis too 
much trouble to call again, would you kindly 
explain your note to me by letter. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Rosa STAINES.” 


Falcon chuckled bitterly over this. “No, 
my lady,” said he, “T’ll serve you out. You 
shall run after me like a little dog. I have 
got the bone that will draw you.” 

He wrote back coldly to say that the mat- 
ter he had wished to communicate was too 
delicate and important to put on paper; 
that he would try and get down to Graves- 
end again some day or other, but was much 
occupied, and had already put himself to 
inconvenience. He added, in a postscript, 
that he was always at home from four to 
five. 
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Next day he got hold of the servant, and | 
rave her minute instructions, and a guinea. 
Then the wretch got some tools and bored 
a hole in the partition wall of his sitting- 
room. The paper had large flowers. He 
was artist enough to conceal the trick with 
water-colors. In his bedroom the hole came 
behind the curtains. 

That very afternoon, as he had foreseen, 
Mrs. Staines called on him. The maid, duly 
instructed, said Mr. Falcon was out, but 
would soon return, and she could wait his 
return. The maid being so very civil, Mrs. 
Staines said she would wait a little while, 
and was immediately ushered into Falcon’s 
sitting-room. There she sat down; but was 
evidently ill at ease, restless, flushed. She 
could not sit quiet, and at last began to 
walk up and down the room, almost wild- 
ly. Her beautiful eyes glittered, and the 
whole woman seemed on fire. The caitiff, 
who was watching her, saw and gloated on | 
all this, and enjoyed to the full her beauty | 
and agitation, and his revenge for her “ Not | 
at homes.” 


glitters. Drink forever! great Ruin of En- 
glish souls, as well as bodies. 

He put the poker in the fire and heated it 
red-hot. 

He brought Staines’s letter, and softened 
the sealing-wax with the hot poker; then, 
with his penknife, made a neat incision in 
the wax, and opened the letter. He took 
out the ring, and put it carefully away. 
Then he lighted a cigar, and read the letter, 
and studied it. Many a man, capable of 
murder in heat of passion, could not have 
resisted the pathos of this letter. Many a 
Newgate thief, after reading it, would have 
felt such pity for the loving husband who 


| had suffered to the verge of death, and then 


to the brink of madness, and for the poor be- 
reaved wife, that he would have taken the 
letter down to Gravesend that very night, 


| though he picked two fresh pockets to de- 
| fray the expeuses of the road. 


But this was an egotist. Good nature 
had curbed his egotism a little while; but 
now vanity and passion had swept away all 
unselfish feelings, and the pure egotist alone 


But, after a long time, there was a reac- | remained. 


. . | 
tion: she sat down and uttered some plaint- | 


Now the pure egotist has been defined as 


ive sounds, inarticulate, or nearly; and at|a man who will burn down his neighbor's 


last she began to cry. 


| house to cook himself an egg. 


Murder is 


Then it cost Falcon an effort not to come | but Egotism carried out to its natural cli- 


in and comfort her; but he controlled him- 
self and kept quiet. 

She rang the bell. She asked for writing- 
paper, and she wrote her unseen tormentor 
a humble note, begging him, for old ac- 
quaintance, to call on her and tell her what 
his mysterious words meant that had filled 
her with agitation. 

This done, she went away, with a deep 
sigh, and Falcon emerged, and pounced upon 
her letter. 

He kissed it; he read it a dozen times: 
he sat down where she had sat, and his base 
passion overpowered him. Her beauty, her 
agitation, her fear, her tears, all combined | 
to madden him and do the devil’s work in 
his false, selfish heart, so open to violent 





passions, so dead to conscience. 
For once in his life he was violently agi- 
tated, and torn by conflicting feelings: he 


max. What is murder to a pure egotist, 
especially a brandied one? 

I knew an egotist, who met a female ac- 
quaintance in Newhaven village. She had 
a one-pound note, and offered to treat him. 
She changed this note to treat him. Fish 
she gave him, and much whisky. Cost her 
four shillings. He ate and drank with her, 
at her expense; and, his aorta, or principal 
blood-vessel, being warmed with her whis- 
ky, he murdered her for the change—the odd 
sixteen shillings. ; 

I had the pleasure of seeing that egotist 


| hung, with theseeyes. It was aslice of luck 


that, I grieve to say, has not occurred again 
to me. 

So much for a whiskied egotist. 

His less truculent, but equally remorse- 
less, brother in villainy, the brandied ego- 
tist, Falcon, could read that poor husband’s 


walked about the room more wildly than | letter without blenching: the love and the 


his victim had ; and if it be true that, in cer- 
tain great temptations, good and bad angels 
fight for a man, here you might have seen as 
fierce a battle of that kind as ever was. 

At last he rushed out into the air, and did 
not return till ten o’clock at night. He came 
back pale and haggard, and with a look of 
crime in his face. 

True Bohemian as he was, he sent for a 
pint of brandy. 

So then the die was cast, and something 
was to be done that called for brandy. 

He bolted himself in, and drank a wine- 
glass of it neat; then another; then another. 

Now his pale cheek is flushed, and his eye 


} 





anticipations of rapture—these made him 
writhe a little with jealousy, but they roused 
not a grain of pity. He was a true egotist, 
blind, remorseless. 

In this, his true character, he studied the 
letter profoundly, and mastered all the facts, 
and digested them well. 

All manner of diabolical artifices present- 
ed themselves to his brain, barren of true in- 
tellect, yet fertile in fraud; in that, and all 
low cunning and subtlety, far more than a 
match for Solomon or Bacon. 

His sinister studies were pursued far into 
the night. Then he went to bed, and his 
unbounded egotism gave him the sleep a 
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grander criminal would have courted in 
vain on the verge of a monstrous and delib- 
erate crime. 

Next day he went to a fashionable tailor, 
and ordered a complete suit of black. This 
was made in forty-eight hours. The inter- 
val was spent mainly in concocting lies to 
be incorporated with the number of minute 
facts he had gathered from Staines’s letter, 
and in making close imitations of his hand- 
writing. 

Thus armed, and crammed with more lies 
than the Menteur of Corneille, but not such 
innocent ones, he went down to Gravesend, 
all in deep mourning, with crape round his 
hat. 

He presented himself at the villa. 

The servant was all obsequiousness. Yes, 
Mrs. Staines received few visitors; but she 
was at home to him. He even began to fal- 
ter excuses. ‘‘ Nonsense,” said Falcon, and 
slipped a sovereign into his hand; ‘“ you are 
a-good servant, and obey orders.” 

The servant’s respect doubled, and he 
ushered the visitor into the drawing-room 
as one whose name was a passport. “ Mr. 
Reginald Falcon, madam.” 

Mrs. Staines was alone. She rose to meet | 
him. Her color came and went: her full 
eye fell on him, and took in all at a glance 


—that he was all in black, and that he had | 


a beard, and looked pale and ill at ease. 

Little dreaming that this was the anxiety 
of a felon about to take the actual plunge 
into a novel crime, she was rather prepos- 
sessed by it. The beard gave him dignity, 
and hid his mean, cruel mouth. His black 
suit seemed to say he too had lost some one 
dear to him ; and that was a ground of sym- 
pathy. 

She received him kindly, and thanked him 


for taking the trouble to come again. She | 


begged him to be seated ; and then, woman- 
like, she waited for him to explain. 

But he was in no hurry, and waited for 
her. He knew she would speak if he was 
silent. 

She could not keep him waiting long. | 
“Mr. Falcon,” said she, hesitating a little, | 
“you have something to say to me about | 
him I have lost.” 

“Yes,” said he, softly. “I have some- 
thing I could say ; and I think I ought to say 
it: but I am afraid: because I don’t know | 
what will be the result. I fear to make you 
more unhappy.” 

“Me! more unhappy? Me, whose dear 
husband lies at the bottom of the ocean. 
Other poor wounded creatures have the 
wretched comfort of knowing where he lies 
—of carrying flowers to his tomb. But I— 
oh, Mr. Falcon, I am bereaved of all: even 
his poor remains lost—lost!” She could say | 
no more, 

Then that craven heart began to quake at 
what he was doing; quaked, yet persevered ; 


but his own voice quivered, and his cheek 
grew ashy pale. No wonder. If ever God 
condescended to pour lightning on a skunk, 
surely now was the time. 

Shaking and sweating with terror at his 
own act, he stammered out, “ Would it je 
the least comfort to you to know that you 
are not denied that poor consolation ? Sup- 
pose he died not so miserably as you think ? 
Suppose he was picked up at sea, in a dyiny 
state ?” 

“ Ah ? 

“ Suppose he lingered, nursed by kind and 
sympathizing hands, that almost saved him ? 
Suppose he was laid in hallowed ground, and 
a great many tears shed over his grave ?” 

“Ah, that would indeed be a comfort. 
And it was to say this you came. I thank 
you. Iblessyou. But,my good, kind friend, 
you are deceived. You don’t know my hus- 
band. You never saw him. He perished at 
sea.” 

“Will it be kind, or unkind, to tell you 
why I think he died as I tell you, and not at 
sea ?” 

“Kind, butimpossible. You deceive your- 
self. Ah, I see. You found some poor suf- 
ferer, and were good to him; but it was not 
| my poor Christie. Oh, if it were, I should 
| worship you. But I thank you, as itis. It 
was very kind to want to give me this little, 
little crumb of comfort; for I know I did 
not behave well to you, Sir: but you are 
generous, and have forgiven a poor heart- 
broken creature, that never was very wise.” 

He gave her time to ery, and then said to 
her, “I only wanted to be sure it would be 
any comfort to you. Mrs. Staines, it is true 
I did not even know his name; nor yours. 
When I met, in this very room, the great 
disappointment that has saddened my own 
life, I left England directly. I collected 
| funds, went to Natal, and turned land-owner 

and farmer. I have made a large fortune, 
| but I need not tell you I am not happy. 
Well, I had a yacht, and, sailing from Cape 
| Town to Algoa Bay, I picked up a raft, with 
a dying man on it. He was perishing of ex- 
| haustion and exposure. I got a little bran- 
| dy between his lips, and kept him alive. 1 
| landed with him at once: and we nursed him 
|on shore. We had to be very cautious. He 
|improved. We got him to take egg-flip. 
| He smiled on us at first, and then he thanked 
| us. I nursed him day and night for ten 
|days. He got much stronger. He spoke to 
me, thanked me again and again, and told 
me his name was Christopher Staines. He 
told me he should never get well. I im- 
| plored him to have courage. He said he did 
“not want for courage ; but nature had been 
|tried too hard. We got so fond of each 
}other. Oh!’—and the caitiff pretended to 








| break down; and his feigned grief mingled 
with Rosa’s despairing sobs. 
He made an apparent effort, and said: 
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“He spoke to me of his wife, his darling 
Rosa. The name made me start, but I could 
not know it was you. At last he was strong 
enough to write a few lines, and he made 
me promise to take them to his wife.” 

“Ah!” said Rosa. “Show them me.” 

“JT will.” 

“This moment!” And her hands began 
to work convulsively. 

“J ean not,” said Falcon. “I have not 
brought them with me.” 

Rosa cast a keen eye of suspicion and ter- 
ror on him. His not bringing the letter 
seemed monstrous; and so, indeed, it was. 
The fact is, the letter was not written. 

Falcon affected not to notice her keen 
look. He flowed on: “The address he put 
on that letter astonished me. ‘Kent Villa.’ 
Of course I knew Kent Villa: and he called 
you ‘ Rosa.’” 

“How could you come to me without that 
letter ?” cried Rosa, wringing her hands. 
“How am I to know? It is all so strange, 
so incredible.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” said Falcon, 
sadly. ‘Why should I deceive you? The 
first time I came down to tell you all this I 
did not know who Mrs. Staines was. I sus- 
pected; but no more. The second time, I 
saw you in the church, and then I knew; 
and followed you, to try and tell you all this ; 
and you were not at home to me.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Rosa, carelessly: then, 
earnestly, “‘ The letter! when can I see it ?” 

“T will send, or bring it.” 

“Bring it! Iam in agony till I see it. 
Oh, my darling! my darling! It can’t be 
true. It was not my Christie. He lies in 
the depths of ocean. Lord Tadcaster was 
in the ship, and he says so: every body says 
80.” P 

“ And I say he sleeps in hallowed ground, 
and these hands laid him there.” 

Rosa lifted her hands to heaven, and cried, 
piteously, “I don’t know what to think. 
You would not willingly deceive me. But 
how can this be? Oh, Uncle Philip, why 
are you away from me? Sir, you say he 
gave you a letter.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, why, why did you not bring it ?” 

“ Because he told me the contents; and I 
thought he prized my poor efforts too high- 
ly. It did not occur to me you would doubt 
my word.” 

“Oh no; no more I do: but I fear it was 
not my Christie.” 

“Tll go for the letter at once, Mrs. 
Staines.” 

“Qh, thank you! Bless you! Yes, this 
minute !” 

The artful rogue did not go; never in- 
tended. 

He rose to go; but had a sudden inspira- 
tion; very sudden, of course. “ Had he noth- 
ing about him you could recognize him by ?” 





“Yes, he had a ring I gave him.” 

Falcon took a black-edged envelope out 
of his pocket. 

“A ruby ring,” said she, beginning to 
tremble at his quiet action. 

“Is that it?” and he handed her a ruby 
ring. 





THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 


O any of my readers know why the 
British Parliament invariably adjourns 
just before the 12th of August? Because, if 
the session continued beyond that date, both 
Houses would be left without a quorum. 
Can any of my American readers tell what 
happens in merry old England on the 12th 
of August, and why on that particular day 
the average British legislator would fail to 
be in his place, supposing the session to be 
continued on or beyond that date? I an- 
swer that on the 12th of August the shoot- 
ing season is inaugurated, and for days, if 
not weeks, previous the minds of a large 
mass of the titled and wealthy classes are 
occupied, to the exclusion of almost every 
thing else, in preparations for the moors. 
The member of Parliament and lord of the 
manor of , to whom I was last summer 
indebted for my first experience of English 
grouse shooting, stopped almost daily at my 
London quarters to give me the latest intel- 
ligence from his gamekeeper as to the con- 
dition of the grouse, and to ask if my shoot- 
ing boots and knickerbockers were ordered ; 
if he should direct his steward to send down 
the guns for me to try, etc.; and when near 
the close of the season I left London for a 
short visit to the Isle of Wight, he pursued 
me with letters on the same topics, and ur- 
ging the necessity of my being at the manor 
on the 10th inst., that we might be in readi- 
ness to open the campaign on Monday morn- 
ing, the 12th of August. 

“You should wear your boots a few days,” 
he writes, ‘“ before using them on my moors. 
We start at 8 a.M., and return to an eight- 
o’clock dinner, so there is plenty of very hard 
work. Of course there is no necessity for 
you to walk all the time if you find it fa- 
tiguing; but between the long hours, and 
the very steep ground of the moors, you will 
test sinews and boots to any extent.” The 
day after he writes: “Shall I send for my 
guns for you to try if they suit your arm 
and neck? The gamekeeper sends the pleas- 
ant information that the grouse are doing 
admirably. The young birds look very well.” 
Soon after, my friend informs me: “ I have to 
speak on Wednesday, but the day after I set 
out for the North, although the House does 
not adjourn till Saturday. My carriage will 
be at the station to meet you on Satur- 
day by the five-o’clock train. Perhaps you 
would prefer to walk up (nine miles), to get 
into training. It is a lovely walk.” His 
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last epistle concludes with: “ Don’t fail to 
come on Saturday, as all my guests will ar- 
rive on that day, and we shall take the field 
at eight o’clock on Monday morning. This 
game-killing is a sort of solemn duty with us 
squires; we go through it in the usual sad 
manner of Englishmen enjoying themselves ; 
indeed, a real game-keeping squire, who 
lives for nothing else (and there are many 
of this class), is one of the curious crea- 
tions of modern civilization. But it is amus- 
ing enough for a time, and I have no doubt 
that you will enjoy it...... My house is 1300 
feet above the level of the sea, and we shoot 
over ground going up to 2200 feet. Some of 
our scenery is considered to be among the 
finest in England.” 

I have never happened to spend a Christ- 
mas in England, and therefore can not safely 


assert that on the working-day previous to | 


the 25th of December there may rot be as 
much confusion as I witnessed on the rail- 
roads on my way to station, Yorkshire; 
but certainly no other day in the year can 
be compared to the day before the 12th of 
August. Trains are all late, and are over- 
crowded with gentlemen bound for the 
moors of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
accompanied by their servants, dogs, guns, 
and huge piles of baggage, including ample 
supplies of solid and liquid ammunition, and 
every one—travelers no less than the over- 
worked railroad employés—in a frenzy of 








excitement. I expected that the train would | 


be late, and I was not disappointed. We 
were two hours behind time in arriving at 
the station where my friend’s carriage was 
in waiting, and I then and there discovered 


that one of my three pieces of luggage was | 


missing. It was my Russia leather bag con- 
taining my brushes and foot-gear, but fortu- 
nately I had put on my shooting boots to 
get them broken in, and the loss was of less 
consequence. The English have as yet failed 
to adopt our excellent system of checking 
baggage; hence, in times of confusion such 
as [ have described, travelers in England are 
not overwhelmingly astonished if their bag- 
gage goes astray. I may, en passant, add that 
after much trouble and telegraphing my bag 
was found, and forwarded to me three days 
afterward. 

There are some things in life which it ap- 
pears no experience ever teaches. Here I 
have been a traveler for twenty years, and 
on a hundred different occasions I have 
found the practical inconvenience of travel- 
ing with much luggage; but it appears that 
the older I grow the more trunks I accumu- 
late, until I become the slave of my own im- 
pedimenta, by which name the Romans hap- 
pily designate what we call baggage. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the delight- 
ful drive, or the nine-o’clock dinner of nearly 
a dozen courses that followed ; but I will pre- 
mise that our host was a bachelor, who had 


invited me to spend a fortnight with him 
in his grand old Elizabethan mansion, sur- 
rounded by twenty thousand acres of moor- 
land, in the wapentake of Craven—from the 
British Craigvan (district of rocks)—in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, not far distant 
from the beautiful ruins of Bolton and Foun- 
tains abbeys, and Gordale, Scaur, and Coye— 
places celebrated by Gray in a letter to his 
friend Wharton, and by Wordsworth in verse, 
The other guests were two titled members 
of Parliament, a wealthy country gentleman, 
arising young London barrister, and a hand- 
some Guardsman. 
At breakfast on Sunday it was put to the 
vote whether we should take the four-in- 
| hand or proceed to church on foot. All were 
in favor of walking; so we set off a few min- 
utes after nine, accomplishing the six miles 
in less‘than an hour and a half, and walked 
in as the sweet old chimes were calling the 
congregation together in a venerable fane, 
which remains unaltered as it was original- 
ly built in the days of Henry the Seventh. 
| To quote the words of an old writer, 


“There is an holy chapell edifyde,” 


| with quaint old square worm-eaten oaken 
pews nearly four centuries old, and a three- 
decker pulpit; first, the clerk’s desk, above, 
the reading-desk, and still higher, the pulpit, 
and over that an ancient sounding-board. 
The church was garrisoned during the Par- 
liamentary wars, and, as usual, robbed of 
mouumental brasses, etc. Several of the col- 
| umns have niches for the reception of stat- 
ues of saints, and the church contains nu- 
merous emblazoned shields of Banks, Clif- 
fords, Tempests, and other great families. 
Our friend’s large square pew was aearly in 
the centre of the church, was surrounded 
by a railing about eight feet in height, and 
stood almost directly in front of the pulpit, 
| which was not, as they are usually placed, 
near the chancel, but on one side and near- 
ly half-way down the middle aisle. After 
the service we were taken by the rector to 
| the vestry-room and shown the silver com- 
munion service, in use since the days of the 
Stuarts, and the parish register, in which 
| the bold signature of Oliver Cromwell oc- 
| curs several times, being attached to notices 
of marriages which took place in the pres- 
ence of the Protector while he was on a visit 
to his friend and comrade, General Lambert, 
in 1665. 

Punctually at seven on Monday, the 12th 
|of August, the valet entered, threw aside 
| the heavy curtains of my chamber windows, 
|}and while I was taking my morning bath, 
\laid out my shooting suit, and announced 
| breakfast at half past seven. At eight 
o’clock we were driven down to the game- 
| keeper’s, and selecting six dogs from the 
| kennel, we started for the moor, where we 
| were that day to open the campaign of 1872, 





followed in another vehicle by the six game- | 
keepers and dogs. Reaching our shooting 
ryround, a distance of five miles from the 
manor-house, we were divided into parties 
of two each, accompanied by the same num- 
ber of pointers and keepers carrying the 
same bags, each squad taking by agreement 
different directions, with the understanding 
that we were to meet at the appointed ren- 
dezvous for lunch at one o’clock. Our guns 
being loaded, and each gentleman carrying 
fifty rounds in his pouch, and the pointers 
enfranchised from their couples, the three 
parties separated, and took off their sev- 
eral ways, the dogs bounding and barking 
around us with joy. 

With our double-barreled breech-loaders 
held horizontally in our hands, my compan- | 
ion and myself set off at a swinging pace for 
the mountain or hill side allotted to us. The 
bold Briton at whose side I walked was in 
his day the best oar at Oxford, and a thor- 
ough athlete, and had for years been accus- 
tomed to pedestrian excursions in the High- 
lands of Scotland and the Swiss passes, as 
well as to the use of his gun on the heath- 
covered moors; so, although accounted the 
best walker among my New York chums, and 
accustomed when at home to a daily con- 
stitutional of from four to eight miles, I was 
not accustomed to the heavy English shoot- 
ing boots and the exceedingly rough and | 
hard walking among the heather, and look- 
ed forward with some anxiety to the work 
before me, but with a determination to do | 
my very best for the credit of Yankee-land, | 
and prove that there were Americans who 
could tramp, gun in hand, over Yorkshire | 
moors by the day or week with England’s 
best walkers. 

As we moved on rapidly toward the rising 
fell and dome-like summit of Penyghent, I} 
was suddenly surprised by the sight of a 
large circular chasm in the moor, the local 
name for which is pot—such as Hellen Pot, 
Dicean Pot, ete. One of these which we | 
afterward visited measured at its perpeti- 
dicular mouth one hundred and eighty feet | 
by sixty. The ground being funnel-shaped 
around the gulf, it was walled in to prevent | 
cattle from falling in, and it is exceedingly | 
dangerous if not impossible to approach the | 
edge near enough to obtain a view of the 
lowest depth, but sufficient is seen to strike 
the spectator with awe. I may here men- | 
tion that the district also abounds in huge 
caves, containing combinations of water, fo- 
liage, and detached rock. 

Hark! there is the sound of the first shot | 
of the season, and we see in the distance the 
smoke wreathe up above the heads of one | 
of the other parties that had already reach- | 
ed their ground. Other reports followed in 
quick succession, and as we pushed on to! 
Penyghent, our dogs fetching long circles 
through the heath before us, we heard both 
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squads blazing away vigorously. We had 
but just reached the foot of the mountain 
where our keepers promised that we should 
find game, when my dog Jack, a superb 
white and liver-colored pointer, with a skin 
soft and smooth as velvet, and showing the 
delicate tracing of each cord and vein, made 
a dead point. He was distant perhaps fifty 
yards when he made his sudden halt, and 
there he stood, motionless as a statue, his 
neck slightly curved, his nostrils inhaling 
with tremulous delight the tainted breeze, 
his tail stretched out stiffly toward us, and 
the off fore-paw slightly suspended in the 
air. Springing over the intervening space 
as rapidly as the rough nature of the ground 
(studded with knolls of heath and pools of 
water, into one of which I stumbled over my 
knees) would permit, I scon found myself 
by Jack’s side. Still he stood motionless. 
I urged him onward with a slight push of 
the knee. He crouched steadily forward a 
few paces and again checked. I repeated 
the admonition, and he once more moved 
forward, more rapidly, but noiselessly as 
ever, his belly almost touching the ground, 
and his whole body quivering with excite- 
ment. The game is almost under the muz- 


| zle of my gun, but still I can see nothing, 


when suddenly up springs an old bird, a pa- 


| triarch of the moors, and with a whir-r, 


whir-r, darted down the wind. I know 
that six critical eyes are upon me—yes, ten, 
for even the two dogs, with an almost hu- 
man instinct, are alternately looking at me 
and the flying bird—and I feel that I must 
not miss him. As much excited as when 
years ago I made my first cavalry charge, I 
am still able to appear outwardly cool. My 
gun is at my shoulder, the bird has placed a 
distance of forty yards between us, and, as 
old Leatherstocking said, “ has a chance for 
his life;’ my attendant excitedly cries, 


| “ Fire, Sir, fire,’ when I at length feel that 
| the moment has arrived, a trigger is pulled, 


and he falls heavily to the ground—a dead 
bird. With a most hypocritical pretense of 
indifference I order Jack to “ down charge,” 
and proceed to reload with the greatest de- 
liberation. This done, Jack hears the words 
“seek dead ;” the old bird of resplendent 
plumage, which the length of the shot had 
saved even from being ruffled, is soon found 
and put in my gamekeeper’s bag, and with 
a “hi on” to the dogs, the party, which had 
halted, moves onward, meeting with an abun- 
dance of birds and good luck. 

At one o’clock we arrived at the rendez- 
vous with two well-filled bags, and found 
the other equally successful parties already 
there. It was a lovely spot on the sodded 
bank of a musical mountain stream, and we 
saw spread out on a spotless cloth what the 
Squire of the Grove in Don Quixote calls his 
jiambreras, that magniloquent Castilian word 
for cold collation. In a shaded pool of the 
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rushing and roaring streamlet there were 
several bottles of C hampagne and other | fienali stealthy bapa begin to peep 
wines, and a huge earthen jug of good En- | Scared by the clicking lock. ’ 
glish ale, placed there to cool. Our hunger Aim well, etc., etc. 
and thirst being appeased with the tempting 
array spread before us, the remaining viands | 
were removed by the attendants, and while | 
they sat down at a distance to enjoy their 
plainer and more substantial lunch of cold 
meat, buttered bread, and beer, the smokers 
among the party of gentlemen lighted their 
cigars, and the events of the morning’s sport 
were recounted. A few minutes before two 
the remains of the feast, with the eating “And 80 to rest with thankful hearts 
utensils, were replaced in the pony wagon That life, that air, are sweet, 
and driven back to the manor-house by “ old In hope the joy to-day imparts 
Thomas,” a venerable retainer of threescore- To-morrow will repeat. 
A mp e Aim well, etc., etc.” 
and-ten, who had spent his whole life in the 
service of my friend’s family, and who was} At the front-door we were met by servants 
occasionally employed in some slight and | and slippers, which latter were a pleasant 
easy duty. |exchange for our wet and heavy shooting 
Punctually at two o’clock we again shoul- | boots. Going to our rooms to dress for din- 
dered our guns, and with refilled ammuni- | ner (after receiving our letters, which ar- 
tion pouches and empty game bags again | rived during the afternoon of each day, to- 
set out in the same order as before on the | gether with the London morning papers), I 
various routes assigned to us by the chief | found a hot bath prepared for me, and my 
gamekeeper. With an instinct and training | evening dress laid out in an artistic man- 
that obey the slightest word or wave of the iner by “the servant assigned to my service. 
hand, the dogs again range over the moors, | Descending to the drawing-room at eight 
and again are soon heard the fusilados from | o’clock, we proceeded to dinner. And such 
hill, valley, and mountain-side. After a cap-|adinner! ’T'would have tempted a dyspeptic 
ital afternoon’s shooting we again assemble | anchorite, while cur nine hours of hard walk- 
at half past six at a farm-yard, where the | ing and “carrying weight,” as the Country 
carriage is in waiting for us. As each party | Parson says, had given us tremendous appe- 
came in the bags were emptied, and the re- | tites, that would have served as sauce and 
sult of the day’s sport was spread out be- | seasoning for even such soldiers’ fare as was 
fore us, the grouse being placed in lines of | served out to us at Vicksburg. 
twenty, with the hares and snipe in the rear, “Coffee and cigars in the library,” said 
and summing up as follows: 264 grouse, | our host to his butler, as we rose from the ta- 
seven hares, and eight snipe. After seeing | ble at ten o’clock and retired to that quaint 
the game placed in large baskets, and re- apartment, wainscoted with oak, and filled 
signing our guns to the attendants, we were | with the gradual accumulations of two cen- 
driven to the hall, stopping en route to have | turies, including many early Caxtons and 
a glass of milk fresh from the afternoon | the first editions of Shakspeare and Milton; 
milking, and gushing forth as we proceeded | | also a fine copy in full Russia of that noblest 
homeward the following little song, pr epared | | monument yet erected in honor of ornithol- 
for the occasion by the poet of the party, |} 6gy—our own Audubon’s Birds of America. 
and sung in stentorian tones by six pairs of | Although midsummer, several logs of wood 
lungs to a merry old English air heard on | were blazing brightly in the huge fire-place, 
Similar occasions in the days when Will | and the high mountain air made the heat so 
Shakspeare fished and sailed and swam in| acceptable that we made a circle round the 
sweet Avon: hearth. Two hours having been pleasantly 
spent in looking over the London papers, in 
| canvassing the chances of equally good sport 
|on the morrow, and with a few songs and 
| stories, including a recitation of two of John 
Hi on, good dogs, hi on. | Hay’ s Pike rere a Ww a 
ea , | immense applause—we separated for the 
“aah conier Saat ta! Gores cco | night, and so terminated the 12th of Au- 
Then back again, and then once more | gust and my first day’s experience of grouse 
Their up-wind course repeat. | shooting on the moors of Yorkshire. 
Aim well, etc., etc. The following morning I was called as be- 
fore, my shooting suit laid out for me, and 
Pe pastingey Bay dey . 7 my evening dress placed carefully in the ar- 
And stopped him stark and stiff. moire. After breakfast Lord desired 
Aim well, etc., etc. us to write the address on parchment tags 


“A gentle word, and on we creep, 
While past the nestling rock 


“A wild, proud cock!—the covey flown— 
Sharp rings the double sound; 
The two old birds come fluttering down 
Straightway upon the ground. 
Aim well, etc., etc. 


“Then lightly o’er the moor we tread, 
And few the grouse we spare; 
And here and there a snipe falls dead, 
And here and there a hare. 
Aim well, etc., etc. 





“The west wind sighs across the heath, 
The dawn is looming gray; 
My forehead feels the early breath 
Of slow-awakening day. 
Aim well, my merry, merry men; 


**But see! old Jack has something there! 
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lying on his desk of any fr jends to whom 
we desired to send some grouse. This done, 
the steward received orde rs to attach them 


to little hampers containing six brace of | 
birds each, and have them forwarded to | 
their various destinations by that day’s | 
trains, the charges being prepaid. All be-| 


ing prepare d for a start, our boots, which 
h: ad been carefully dried during the night 
and oiled, were brought out and put on, 
and we were, as before, driven to the game- 
keeper’s to select dogs for the day, when we 
proceeded to fresh shooting grounds, on a 
different portion of the estate from where 
we had been the previous day—the attend- 
ants following in a carry-all drawn by two 
horses, and bringing with them the dogs 
and shooting paraphernalia, including the 
guns, cleaned and oiled, like the boots, ev- 
ery night. 

The succeeding days of the week were 
substantially repetitions of the first, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to describe them. 
While Monday and Tuesday were sunny, 
Wednesday and Thursday were showery ; 
but nevertheless we went to the moors in 
our light water-proofs, and were not the 
worse of our wet feet. Englishmen, by-the- 
way, do not entertain the American’s dread 
of rain. Not only do they go out to shoot 


in a pouring rain, but I have started with | 


a party of ladies and gentlemen on a horse- 
back excursion in a heavy shower, and I at- 
tempted under the same circumstances, last 
summer, the ascent of Ben Nevis in com- 
pany with a London physician and his young 
wife. On Saturday guests who had been in- 
vited for a week took their departure, others 
arriving the same evening and the following 
Monday morning to occupy their places. All 
of my readers may not possibly know that in 
England persons are usually invited to a 
country-house for a certain period, and at 
the expiration of the time are expected to 
take their departure, other guests having 
been previously asked to occupy their rooms. 


You may be invited to come on a stated day | 


and spend a week: if you arrive behind the 


time fixed, you simply curtail by so many | 


days the period that you are expected to re- | 
main. 

“The circles of our felicities,” writes Sir 
Thomas Browne, “make short arches.” Who 
shall question the wise axiom of the stout 
old knight of Norwich? The span of my two 
weeks’ enjoyment on the moors and mount- 


ains of Yorkshire seemed all too short, and | 


I would fain have prolonged my sojourn, be- | 
ing strongly urged so to do from the circum- 
stance that sickness kept the gentleman who | 
was to have occupied my room from coming, | 
but other engagements previously made pre- | 
vented. I had promised to be at Castle 
in the Highlands of Scotland, on a certain 
day, to participate in the pleasure of shoot- 
ing ptarmigan and blackcock, that noble 











bird which Joanna Baillie celebrated in 
several sweet verses: 
“‘Good-morrow to thy sable beak 
And glossy plumage, dark and sleek; 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Cock of the heath, so wildly shy!” 

It so happens that I have had wide and 
varied sporting experiences: have shot pin- 
nated grouse, deer, and wolves on the prairies 
of Illinois; wild turkeys and geese in Michi- 
gan; alligators and bears in Louisiana bayous 
and swamps; ducks on the shores of New Jer- 
sey, and on the islands that skirt tho shores 
of Texas and Mexico; have caught white- 
fish at Mackinac, and gamy two- pound 
trout while camping among tho mountain 
streams and lakes of the Adirondacks. But 
I can most conscientiously aver that none 
of those experiences, delightful as many of 

them were, gave me the same amount of 
solid satisfaction and pleasure that was af- 
forded me by my last summer’s sojourn at 
the old manor-house outre mer. 


NUMBER TWO. 
OU won't forget me, "Mandy ?” 
“Why, John!” 

She laughed, with a sort of ripple in the 
tone, that showed excitement instead of 
amusement, and the flush on her face was 
additional witness to her inward disturb- 
ance. John Griswold leaned against the 
maple-tree by the door, and looked at Aman- 
da Lee with his heart in his eyes. Let us 
look at her, and admire too, for she made a 
lovely picture, though its frame was nothing 
more than the open door—and the back- 

| door too—of an old farm-house, whose long 

sloping roof almost touched tho hill-side ris- 
ing abruptly behind it. In that frame of 
dark gray wood, showing like a ray of pure 
| Sunshine against the sunless interior, stood 
this figure of a young girl, slender and erect, 
crowned with a face of delicate outline, 
around which fell a mass of yellow curls—a 
real New England face of ono type, pretty 
and weak, exquisite in color, but expres- 

| sionless, even when mirth or anger revealed 
| the beautiful glittering teeth between those 
| scarlet lips, or flushed the fair skin into 
deeper color than the wild-rose tint of girl- 
hood. Yet John Griswold, with the ordinary 
infatuation of a lover, considered Amanda 
as good as she was beautiful, and if some 
instinctive distrust of her nature prompted 
his question, he was heartily ashamed of it 
as a as he heard her indignant response. 
Now John himself offered to any observer 

an aspect far more full of solace than ’Mandy 
presented, as he stood under the maple-tree 
| that showered its golden tassels above him 
in one great pyramid of graceful bloom. 

| His too, was a New England face, but of 
the highest order: brown hair, keen gray 

|; eyes, a resolute mouth, and an outline so 
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firm and square that the love-light in his 
eyes and on his lips broke over the sad and 
steady countenance like sunrise on a great 
granite rock. He had liked’Mandy Lee ever 
since he could remember. They had gone to 
school together, when he had to help her 
across the brook on the one plank that 
bridged it, because she was too small to dare 
it alone. He had dug up bumble-bees’ nests 
for her. He had made gardens in the wood 
edges, and play houses full of gorgeous bro- 
ken china in the rock ledges about the red 
school-house. The first squirrel she ever had 
he caught and tamed; and her precious 
white kitten, by this time a venerable old 
eat, was John’s gift; for now "Mandy was 
eighteen, and John had long ago found out 
that she had really grown to be part of his 
life as much as his father and mother, or 
the seven brothers and sisters who swarm- 
ed about Deacon Griswold’s door-step and 
hearth. 

It was because there were seven, and 
‘Mandy Lee’s mother a poor widow, whose 
little farm barely supported them both, that 
John was bound for California just now. 
Hillside was no place to make money, or 
even to afford occupation to an active young 
man, and just then the ‘‘Golden Land” was 
golden indeed; so John packed his small 
trunk, with a heavy but resolute heart, and 
had come over to say good-by. 

“Why, John!” repeated "Mandy; “seems 
to me you're kinder scared for nothin’.” 

“Well, I don’t deny that I do feel unwill- 
in’ to leave you, Mandy; ’tain’t altogether 
unnatural.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” and here "Mandy tossed 
her bright curls with an air that showed she 
had not looked in her cracked looking-glass 
in vain. “I s’pose I might jest as well be 
askin’ ef you’d forget me. I never thought 
on’t.” 

“You know I can’t.” 

“Mercy to me! I don’t know any sech 
thing. There’s more girls in the world than 
me; and they do say men are rovers. First 
thing I know you'll be comin’ back from 
Californy with Number Two!” 

John turned away toward the gate. Why 
did he feel cruelly insulted by having his 
doubts of her turned against himself? ’Man- 
dy pouted for a second, and then looked 
tired, but called after him, 

“ Say, John!” 

John did not turn. 

“ Dear John!” There was never a woman 
since Eve without a little guile about her— 
innocent guile, maybe—and ’Mandy had her 
share. John stood still. 

“ Please, John, don’t be vexed !” 

It was the very tone of their school-days, 





| whipped puppy, took "Mandy in his arms. 
and gave her a “terrible kissing,” as sh¢ 
said, and went home with a heart like lead. 
*Mandy settled her collar and smoothed hey 
curls, and then sat down by the kitchen 
window to read The Gory Grave-Digger ; oy. 
the Lost Duke of Diamonds, a thrilling ro- 
mance published serially in the Weekly News, 
a paper specially adapted to the wants of 
the rural population, and from which they 
derive much useful information with regard 
to the manners and morals of foreign aris- 
tocracy. 

So John went to California, carrying with 
,him an image of faithful affection and ra- 
diant beauty photographed from this nar- 
row-natured, doll-faced little thing, who 
staid at home and flirted with every passa- 
| ble youth in the township on every possible 
| occasion. Still, illusions are blessed so long 
| as they last, and they mightily soften those 
jhard angles which beset the path of life 
while we are getting toward their vanish- 
ing. This illusion was held tenderly to 
John’s heart, and kept it warm through 
thousands of miles by sea and land, round 
the stormy Horn, amidst sea and waves 
roaring, as well as in the rugged defiles and 
lonely mountains of California. There was 
an idea prevalent in those days—notwith- 
standing the trite morality of our classic 
friend to the effect that people change their 
sky but not their nature when they emi- 
grate—that a man might be ever so “ shift- 
less,” dissipated, untrustworthy, on the At- 
lantic coast, but once transport him to a 
Pacific shore and set him gold-digging, he 
became thrifty and respectable enough: a 
fatal fallacy to many a household whose 
fondest hopes became shipwrecked for want 
of a little common-sense. But it was equal- 
ly true that an energetic, industrious man 
found success as easy there as here, and 
John Griswold being one of this kind, little 
bags of shining dust accumulated slowly but 
steadily in the corner of his log-hut, and 
seemed to wear the friendliest of expressions 
while they told of the shortened days that 
separated him from Hillside and ’Mandy. 


| He worked so hard that the miners about 


him stared at the quiet fellow who never 
seemed tired, never had any “sprees,” neither 
gambled nor drank, but kept at his labor 
with the same pertinacity that had brought 
out lesser results from among the barren 
rocks of New England. Letters from home 
were rare, postage was high, and only rare- 
ly did John get a note from ’Mandy, that 
might have calmed his ardors if they had 
been less genuine—dirty, ill-spelled, worse 
expressed ; now and then an elegant phrase 





and John, who was a proud, sensitive man, | 
with a heart deep enough to have drowned 
a dozen shallow little actresses like "Mandy 
Lee, felt like a brute, and came back like a | 





of sentiment, copied from her favorite paper, 
which was genuine gold to John’s deluded 
eyes; oftener still a list of her amusements, 
and tender mention of one young man or 
another who shared them, and an intima- 
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tion, by no means veiled, that John’s prize | homeward or on business. The day was late 


was coveted by far more eligible suitors, 
and he had better come home to guard the 
treasure. Now, though he knew that ’Man- 
dy did this to tease him, and regarded her 
as a playful kitten whose vagaries were 
wonderfully graceful and amusing, some 
troublesome instinct, some apprehension of 
that atmosphere which is far more to letters 
than their language, made John uneasy. 
He could no longer dwell on her image with 
rest and rapture. He grew fretful inwardly. 
The gold-dust of patient weeks seemed too 
small a result for so much labor. He found 
nonuggets; he hit on no rich placers. What 
could he do but work harder than ever— 
with a sort of frantic haste that made his 
fellows shake their heads and watch him 
closely. Nor did they watch in vain, for sud- 
denly, one burning July day, more than three 
years after John left Hillside, he dropped his 
pick, fell across it in the first delirious access 
of fever, and knew no more for five weeks 
of his life or his work. Something, some 
power of resistance or vitality, a power he 
afterward cursed with all his heart, brought 
him through an illness which baftled the 
doctor and appalled his comrades. And 
while he slowly returned to existence, with 
swifter steps returned memory and the pas- 
sion of all his past life. He was still weak, 
but able to get about on tottering feet, when 
a mail arrived from the coast, and in it a 
letter for John; but not from ’Mandy—only 
from his sister "Liza. There was some home 
news about father and mother and the chil- 
dren, the crops and the cows—a taste of vil- 
lage gossip. He hurried over it all to the 
last sentences, as men hurry to their fate : 


“Mandy Lee is usually well. They do say she’s go- 
ing to be married to Mr. Wells, from down Derby way 
somewhere. He fetches her lots of things, and they 
tell that he’s got means enough to do well by her—and 
he certainly thinks a sight of her—so I guess it’s true; 
but, dear John, I hope you won’t fret. 

“Your loving sister, Exriza Jane Griswo.p.” 

It is not often a man about to be hung is 
asked not to fret, probably because, as a 
general thing, it would be useless. It proved 
so in this case; but John’s “ fret” should 
have been written “fury.” Weak in soul 
and body, smitten with that dreadful exas- 
peration of the nerves that follows long fe- 
vers, and amounts often to insanity, one idea 
forced itself upon him with unrelenting per- 
sistence—to get home and see for himself. 
All his money but one little bag of dust was 
safe in San Francisco. Once there he could 
take asteamer. A steamer! He would have 
liked to take a hurricane, and ride its whirl- 
ing wings with whirling brain and hot-beat- 
ing heart, could he but get home and see 
"Mandy! One brilliant October day found 
him, weak but resolute, dragging himself 
over a pass in the mountains with a few 
other men, bound for San Francisco, either 





in the month, clear but unusually cold. Ev- 
ery rugged peak or curving sweep of the Sier- 
ras stood out with awful distinctness against 
the stainless sky. Night came on before 
they reached the ranch where they were 
to stay; the stars came out with startling 
and peculiar brightness; each point of light 
seemed a burning flame in the far heaven; 
and suddenly on all this brightness rose the 
dread splendor of an aurora. First flickering 
on the horizon far to the north with leap- 
ing, quivering fountains of light, it deepen- 
ed at last to clear, chill crimson, streamed 
upward to the zenith, and spread all the 
sky with cold and fearful fires, blood-red, 
but not with life-blood: the wondrous tint 
held in its mystic crimson the chill of death 
alone; the air itself seemed to shudder; 
and in John’s veins the yet lurking blaze 
of fever sprung up and rioted once more. 
All night long he tossed and pined in vain 
for sleep. If ever he slept, "Mandy’s sweet- 
pea face and gay golden hair waved before 
his eyes, and mocked him with bewitching 
smiles. It was a night John never forgot. 
Next morning the miner who owned the 
farm where they had taken shelter came in 
shaking his head. He was a genuine New 
Englander, finding a home in those Western 
hills, who had tired of mining and become : 
farmer. 

“Tt does beat all!” said he, flinging down 
his hat on the floor. “Them dumb critters 
has all on ’em come a troopin’ up out o’ the 
valley for dear life, wuss ’n though all the 
coyotes in Californy ’nd ten grizzlies besides 
was after ’em. Ef ’twas a month later, I 
should be lookin’ out for snow. It’s some 
cussed thing or nother, that’s sure! Mebbe 
them darned Injins has been a-runnin’ of 
’em; but I didn’t s’pose there was any round. 
You’d better wait a spell, mates, ’nd see what 
turns up.” 

But the men laughed at the idea. They 
were not afraid—why should they be? In- 
dians and grizzlies they were used to. Snow 

yas out of the question. The day was crys- 
tal-clear, and soft now as summer. John 
would have gone had none of the rest stirred. 
He felt a wonderful strength within him to- 
day. His eye kindled at the fresh impulse, 
and his foot never trod more surely or more 
swiftly along the gullied tracks or precipi- 
tous hill-sides than now. But before noon 
the sky was shrouded in storm; the winds 
tore down those lofty valleys with almost 
tropical fury; but no tropic tempest sped 
their wings. Snow, fine and blinding as the 
desert sands, filled all the air, and drifted 
heavily into every pass. Snow obliterated 
their path, and confounded all. their senses. 
Neither sight nor sound afforded them aid. 
The dazzling drifts held them; the hissing 
winds sung to them; and when one man in 


| the morning stumbled heavily toward a hut, 
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guided more by instinct than by perception, | talking in your sleep, but I’ve seen me 
And | fore. 


seven lay behind him, dead or dying. 
that one man was John Griswold. The fever 
that had all but slain had now saved him; 
for in its unnatural strength he had strug- 
gled through obstacles that had baffled all 
the strong and hardy members of the little 
party besides, though when he fell across the 
threshold of the miner’s hut he was like a 
dead man, and for long weeks lay at the 
mercy of death—death which spared him, 
perhaps, because life was hardest. 

In the mean time, while he fought this 
battle in which so few either conquer or are 
spared, "Mandy, tired of waiting, as well as 
naturally incapable of any deep or constant 
emotion, lent a willing and pleased ear to 
still another suitor—a spruce young grocer 
from New York, a nephew of the aforesaid 
Mr. Wells, who incautiously introduced him 
to’Mandy’s notice. To live in New York, to 
be adored by a man with red cheeks, English 
whiskers, a gold watch, and a big seal ring, 
was too much for "Mandy’s facile heart. She 
sent Mr. Wells back to Derby alone, and 
married Mr. Augustus Jackson. 

A month after, when John crept into a 
hotel in San Francisco, somewhere about the 
middle of January, a wan, emaciated creat- 
ure, with great hopeless eyes and trembling 
limbs, he found no letters, but one newspa- 
per marked with broad lines that seemed to 
him fire, but were only red ink, around the 
marriage notices, and under the name of Miss 
Amanda Lee. There was nothing more left 
for John. He could not even have another 
fever. He only went to his little room that 
overlooked the bay, and lay there like a bit 
of tangle on the shore, spent, profitless, alto- 
gether wrecked. 

Somebody took compassion on him. Some 
soft-hearted old man in the next room, whose 
feelings or whose sleep were disturbed by 
that incessant hollow cough, without John’s 
consent or knowledge, sent for a doctor, a 
bright, blunt, cheery young fellow, the very 
grasp of whose hand was encouraging. 

“Didn’t send forme? Oh yes; I know 
all that. No matter; somebody did. Now 
let’s hear you cough! Sho! that can’t be 
done here. Don’t want to go home, eh? 
Well, I don’t want to have you. Home, in- 
deed! To freeze nine months out of a dozen, 
and scorch three! Not if I know it. No, 
Sir! You’re booked for Floridy, slap off. 
Got any money ?” 

John laughed—but when had he laughed 
before ?—and handed over his bank-book. 

“Lord, yes—plenty, plenty. It’ll last till 
you can make more. Now there’s a young 


feller here in just about the same fix you 
be; not quite so hard up, for he hain’t got 
trouble on his mind.” 

John started, and looked uneasily at the 
doctor. 

“Oh, you needn’t fidget. You haven’t been 


| 





Pn. be- 
All he’s got is lungs, and he won’t haye 


but precious little of them left if he don’ 
look out. He hasn’t got an overplus of 
money either; so if you take him along you 
might help him, and he’d help you.” 

Dr. Barnes had seen men before, evident. 
ly. John’s generous heart, sore and sad as it 
was, warmed at the idea of helping any one 


| It was, perhaps, a cobweb to grasp at, or a 


straw ; but then he was drowning. The doc. 
tor saw a ray kindle in his eye, and went on: 

“Jest you take the next steamer, and get 
landed the nearest you can to Floridy. Buy 
some guns and things, and camp out; jest 
take to livin’ in the woods for a spell, in fact, 
and you'll both of you come out fat and 
hearty before you know it. I'll send Frank 
Adams round to see you.” 

So Frank Adams came. There are people 
and people in this world. Some we grow 
to like by trituration, as it were. We see 
each other constantly, and by degrees grind 
off the salient points that once separated us. 
It is a long and not a pleasant process, and 
the plane on which at length we meet and 
adhere is never native to our souls. But 
there are others whom we spring at once to 
meet, whose kinship was established in the 
heavens before we ever beheld their faces, 
who are nearer and dearer to us in a week 
than the very loves of our childhood, and 
for whom we are smitten with a passionate 
affection no death can destroy, no distance 
weaken or dismay. John Griswold and 
Frank Adams met like two brothers; no, 
not like brothers, for the everlasting tie of 
blood, though in this life we can neither es- 
‘ape nor evade it, is by no means necessarily 
a tie of sweetness. If it is always affection, 
it is sometimes an affection so exquisitely 
painful that hatred would be a calmer pas- 
sion, and contempt a more grateful feeling. 
It is too often an exasperated self-love, full 
of thorns, yet with an occasional blossom of 
purest loveliness. But these two men met 
like predestined friends, as they were ; and 
a few months of varied experience by sea and 
land found them living together in the ever- 
glades of Florida, fast fulfilling Dr. Barnes’s 
prediction. 

For Mandy had faded out of John’s life, 
or been taken out, much after the fash- 
ion in which one eliminates a sliver. The 
process is painful, and leaves a sore place 
enough; but the thing is utterly gone. The 
sore place still rankled at times in John’s 
heart, but rather with bitterness than pain. 
He felt a deep contempt for Mandy, and had 
a small opinion of women in general in con- 
sequence. The direct harm such small fry 
as this little woman do is but small. It is 
the typical aspect of their character that 
works mischief; and while the world en- 
dures it will be more than its noblest, purest, 
sweetest women can do to counteract the 
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ylame and shame brought upon the sex by 
the brainless, willful, weak, and “strong- 
minded” of their half-sisters! 

It is needless to some, useless to others, | 
that I should undertake to describe in de- | 
tail how John Griswold and Frank Adams 
vrew to each other in this wild life—un- 
jjemonstratively enough, in the shy and si- | 
lent fashion of men. There are only a few 
words to tell of it, and these are not mine: 
“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David.” It was a proverb in the 
little scattered villages where they went 
for supplies. The Indians gave them names 
in their own language that meant duality. 
The trappers held so faithful an affection in 
profound respect ; and wherever, by camp 
fire or on outpost, you heard the “Twins” 
spoken of, it was a synonym for honor, hon- 
esty, and—what perhaps the speakers re- 
spected more than either—good shooting. 
Whatever it was possible to do with rifles 
they did. Deer and panther and all the 
smaller game furnished food and skins for 
their use. They had no wants unsupplied, 
for their wants were few and simple. Had 
John Griswold and ’Mandy Lee been brought 
face to face just now, it is questionable which 
would most have despised the other. In this 
way nearly two years had passed. One quiet 
April morning, when mists brooded over the 
broad, still river, and the sun was just risen, 
Frank Adams heard the sharp cry of a pan- 
ther in the near swamp, and calling John 
from the camp fire, they took their rifles and 
started to hunt the creature. They took 
separate routes, proposing to drive the ani- 
mal toward one side or the other. How it 
happened never was nor will be known— 
perhaps the mist confused Frank Adams, 
and he wandered wide from his intended 
track, and turned back on it at last; but in 
about an hour John heard a slight rustle in 
a clump of bushes and tall weeds some rods 
beyond him, caught a glimpse of something 
that stirred, fired with his usual unerring 
aim, sprung forward to seize his game, and 
there lay Frank Adams, shot through the 
head! For a moment heaven and earth 
reeled for John—only for a moment—then 
he became stupefied. He sat down on the 
grass by Frank and looked at him. How 
sweetly he slept! What a smile lit all his 
still, white face! John lifted the unrespon- 
sive hand, and it fell back, heavy and limp. 

There was no doubt left. There was but 
one thing to do. He lifted the body in his 
arms and carried it back to camp, and sit- 
ting there by the dead fire, conscious of the 
dreadful presence in their little tent, tried 
to arrange in his all-bewildered brain what 
must be done. Wearily his weary thoughts 
went back to the past for some guidance. 





hand and heart were against him forever aft- 

er, and he narrowly escaped being lynched, 

though he protested solemnly that the mat- 

ter was all pure accident. Then drifted 

back into John’s thought what they had said 

he should have done. Over and over the 

words revolved in his mind, “ delivered him- 

self up to justice!” What was that? How 

to do it! Then he remembered again that 

sixty miles away there was a town, a lawyer, 

a court held sometimes. That was perhaps 

the place for him to go. But Frank? Could 

he leave that body alone in the wilderness 

for all its wild creatures to prey upon, for 

the sun to wither and the moon to blast, for 
the storms to beat and sport with? The 
man he loved alone on earth, perhaps the 
only thing he loved now—for the old ties of 

kindred were overgrown with a crop of bit- 
ter weeds no man should harvest—should he 
be left like any other shot creature, without 
funeral rite or prayer? John’s reason was 
becoming strangely warped. Hour after 
hour he sat by the camp fire, while these 
ideas and a thousand others equally frantic 
coursed through his beating brain. Sleep 
forsook his eyelids, forsook his soul. Some- 
where after the stars had risen he packed 
his traps together, rolled Frank’s body in 
the little tent cloth, and with this terrible 
burden across his shoulders, started for Se- 
bastian, where he now remembered, like one 
in a dream, “ Judge” Taylor lived. Through 
the cold white moonlight he tramped on and 
on. Pines waved their long sighing tassels 
overhead ; the plumed palmettos rustled fear- 
fully in the night wind ; the cypress swamps 
threatened him with their huge bare clubs, 
till he redoubled his speed to escape them, 
and in the waning light their twisted roots, 
like a thousand hydras, seemed to curl and 
creep about his feet, and lift venomous heads 
to hiss at him. More than once a faint sigh 
at his ear startled him from the apathy of 
this long nightmare ; more than once he laid 
down his burden and unrolled the cloth to 
see if perhaps that low sigh was the utter- 
ance of returning life; but the dead face, 
awful in its utter serenity, lay still as dead 
as when repose first settled on the peaceful 
lineaments. 

How the night went no man knew. John 
never knew himself, except as one remem- 
bers a dream of horror. The heavy fog of 
dawn shrouded all the land before he stayed 
his desperate march. Well he knew that 
food and rest were imperative if he would 
give himself up, and lay Frank fitly in the 
ground ; almost by instinct he lit a fire, 
heated his coffee, and forced himself to eat 
some dried venison. Then he flung himself 
under a tree and slept, one arm across the 
stiller sleeper beside him, the other about 


There had been a man at the mines shot in| his rifle. What asleep that was! All the 


just such solitude by his comrade, who bur- 


dreadful twenty-four hours that had passed 





ied the body and left it, but every man’s 


went over and over in his brain : the waking, 
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the hunt, the shot, the look of Frank’s face, | 


that deliberation in the tent, the after-jour- 
ney ; over and over like a steady wheel that 
grinds and jars in the darkness? dripping 
and creaking with maddening iteration. 
This might be sleep; it might be rest to the 
physical nature; but to his stricken soul it 
was not even the loss of consciousness. It 
was a relief to awake even to the hot noon 
sun, and the fearful reality—a relief to re- 
kindle his fire, to provide himself with food 
from the river close at hand, swarming with 





fish, to cook, to eat; in short, to do some- | 


thing. It takes us long to find out that the 
primeval curse was in its essence a blessing, 
that work is the one human antidote for 
sorrow. When man or woman has idleness 
enough to spare for the contemplation of 


ings all the story was told; the object of 
his terrible journey was so deeply fixed jn 
his mind that it seemed to be the only mat- 
ter of which he could rave. 

I think it rare, in spite of the general ma- 
chinery of stories and novels, that those who 
have painful secrets to keep ever betray them 
in fever or in sleep. The mind seems to have 
a certain power in its strange duality of hold- 
ing the bodily organs in control even when 
it is itself astray from sympathy with them, 
I have known more than one person ray- 
ing with fever utterly unconscious of their 
speech, and, to my own knowledge, possessed 
of secrets fatally important, who “ babbled 
of green fields,” or things yet more trivial, 
but never even hinted at the really vital 
mystery of their lives. Even so far as Se- 


grief, its proportions are all developed to | bastian the story of the “twin” hunters had 


their gaze. The necessity of existence alone 
kept John Griswold’s brain from utterly los- 
ing its balance. Long before night-fall he 
resumed his burden and his journey, and | 
as the night deepened, again the horrors | 
of darkness were renewed. Heavy dews | 
drenched all his clothing; the dead shape 
across his shoulders seemed to stiffen and 
to chill every hour; long gray moss waved 
its funereal banners across his path; owls 
shrieked at him as he disturbed their watch 
for prey; panthers screamed from the far 
swamps; snakes glittered and slipped across 
the streaks of moonlight that fell through 
the trees. No human sound broke the ghast- | 
ly silence. His brain whirled like a whirl- 
ing pool of the sea that sucks into its relent- 
less vortex all that ventures near to the) 
circling eddy. Why should we prolong the 
horror? On the fourth day from that on 
which he left the camp John Griswold stag- 
gered into the street of Sebastian, and with 
parched lips that almost refused to utter his 
inquiry demanded the way to Judge Tay- | 
lor’s house, and in five minutes sunk on the 
steps of the piazza in a dead faint. With | 
mingled horror and wonder, the kindly peo- 
ple who came to his help discovered what 
burden he bore. It was a necessity now that | 
its immediate interment should take place, | 
and here was only a man to all appearance 
dying himself to give orders or explanations. 
But the matter was imperative. Frank Ad- 
ams’s dead body, hastily ecoffined, and with 
brief ceremony, was put away in a corner of 
the grave-yard, and left to return to dust in 
solitude, for John Griswold only came out 
of his senseless condition into frantic delir- 
ium and fever. It was not in human nature | 
to endure the frightful stress through which | 
he had passed without giving way, and it 
was perhaps less suffering to him to be so 
helpless and ignorant than it would have 
been to endure the questions necessarily to 
be answered, to relate and re-relate the tale 
he must have told had he retained strength 
of body and mind to do so. But in his rav- 


| 





| the exhausted body. 
| first looked out of his eyes with any sane 


been told, and when its wretched sequel was 
spread abroad nothing but the kindliest pity 
was felt for John. The family on whose care 
he had been thrown treated him like a dear 
friend. Proverbial “Southern hospitality” 
—now become somewhat mythical since the 
day of Andersonville—exercised itself in of- 
fers and acts of service to the sick man. He 
was cared for and nursed with lavish gener- 
osity and zeal, but it was long before the 





/ racked brain at last recovered its poise, still 


longer before it established its control over 
When John Griswold 


perception, their flickering glance rested on 
a face so sweet, so sad, that some dim dream 


| floated through his soul of a saint and mar- 


tyr whose visage he had seen, faded but fair 
still, on the walls of a Catholic chapel some- 
where in his wanderings. He saw that face 
many a time again, but never without that 


| same subtle charm in its wan features. Yet 


it was the face of a woman-—and did he not 
hate women? Next time he woke, Helen 


Taylor, the judge’s oldest daughter—for it 





was her face—rose quickly, and with skill- 


| ful, delicate hands dropped a little cordial 
into his parted lips. 


Still unable to speak, 
this time he looked at her fully. Not even 
her best friends called Helen Taylor beauti- 
ful, but there was something in her face ir- 
resistibly attractive—not merely the sad and 
tender dark eyes, with their infinite variety 
of expression, nor the delicate, sensitive lips, 
nor the “ orchidaceous” face that varied like 
the sea itself with every passing sunlight or 
shadow, but the aspect of all her shape, so 


| slight, yet so thoroughly gracious and femi- 


nine, the unspeakable attraction of a pure 
and tender soul in a responsive body, of a 


voice that answered to the tenor of her words 


in every subtle and soft inflection, of grace 


_ perfect because unconscious—in short, of a 


woman whose naturé is all love, and there- 
fore all-beloved; for in Sebastian, as John 
afterward came to know, there was nothing, 


| even to the cats and dogs, that did not love 


yy admire Helen Taylor. A man must be 
helpless and sad and alone among strangers 
to know what a woman may become to him. 

Helen Taylor was at the head of her fa- 
ther’s house, her brothers both away, one 
in college at the North, another in business 
at St. Augustine. Her mother, long since 
dead, had left her, then a girl of seventeen, 
all this care, and she had borne it, as such a 
woman would, with entire and unselfish pa- 


tience. Now it devolved upon her to super- 


intend John’s nursing, and this she did as | 
faithfully and as well as all her other du- | 
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to sea; the judge wanted John to study law 
with him, and take his place when he should 
at last leave it. John smiled to himself at 
the idea, and set it gently aside. The law 
and his nature had a natural antagonism ; 
nor had he the young ambition left that is 
needed to spur on the long study of a learn- 
ed profession. John had been brought up a 
farmer, and here in Florida the soil and cli- 
mate together tempted him to experiment ; 
his day-dreams began to be of a flourishing 
plantation—of a rose-blooming wilderness 
—of a home—perhaps of all that home im- 


ties. If Maum Hester, the ostensible nurse, | plies. 
did bring and administer to John the hourly| Poor John! Fate was hard on him; for 
nourishment of delicacies his convalescence while he walked about the streets of Sebas- 
demanded, it was Helen who ordered and | tian, or sat on the cool flower-scented piazza 
often prepared them ; it was she who made | at Judge Taylor’s, revolving these things in 
the room cool with glittering leaves, or gay | his mind, a clear note of fire and fury rent 
‘ith scentless blossoms; from her hands | the air—the trumpet of bitter and mighty 
seemed to fall like dew the peace and fresh- | civil war—to how many the trumpet of judg- 
ness so grateful to a Janguid, fretful invalid. ment itself! Had the thst day, indeed, come, 
John grew to look for the pathetic sweetness | it could scarce have been more a day of wrath 
of her eyes, as he had so many times looked | to John Griswold. He did not even know 
for the faithful stars in the wilderness; he | himself what stern Puritanic elements lay 
lay and listened for the sweet and delicate} buried in his heart before. His country 
tones, sometimes plaintive with sympathy, | called him. “ Resistance to tyrants is obe- 


sometimes bright with low laughter, or deep 
with aroused feeling, as he had never listen- 
ed in all his life before. He did not know 
it; he would have resented the idea, had it 
come to him in concrete shape ; but he was 
falling as deeply and as helplessly in love 
with Helen Taylor as ever man fell into the 
rapids of Niagara. 
it seemed to him nothing new; she was no 


stranger to him, from the time their eyes first | 
met, any more than Frank Adams had been; | 


but she seemed still more himself, more na- 
tive to his nature, more intrinsically his, 
than even that lost friend, who lay slain 
by his hand—where? The thought shot 
through John Griswold’s head like a bullet. 
He had drifted back into life so slowly, so 


He did not know it, for | 


dience to God” had been his primer lesson 
and the preached word to his youth. His 
whole soul had been trained and nurtured 
to hate oppression, to regard slavery as the 
accursed thing, to dream the dreams of lib- 
erty and equality, to worship at the Utopian 
shrine of a republic. These soft Southern 
airs, this life that made it all its end and 
aim to forget the past, had long buried the 
prejudices and principles of his early life; 
but this stormy wind drove the dust before 
it, and the “old Adam,” as his father would 
have said, sprang up full armed. It was yet 
possible to get to the North, but barely pos- 
sible. It was the old Bible call, “ Escape for 
thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay 
thou in all the plain.” And then—a swift 





gently, with such peace and forgetfulness, | thought went through him like a quiver of 
that the past was veiled from him as if with | electricity—he must leave Helen! and John 
heavy clouds; and now—he tried to rise | Griswold knew and felt in every fibre that 


from his pillow, just as Helen entered the 
room, and fell back, the flash of fever in his 
eye, its hot blood in his veins, but its mortal 
weakness in every fibre of his body. A long, 
long recovery was John Griswold’s. It we 

late in the autumn before he could carry his 
gun a rod, or walk a mile without it. But 
by that time all the matter of delivering 
himself up to justice had been settled ; for 
form’s sake, and to satisfy his morbid con- 
science, he had been tried, after the some- 
what slipshod fashion of Southern courts, as 
soon as he could sit up half a day—tried and 
acquitted ; and now a fair white stone above 
Frank Adams’s grave recorded his death by 
accident, his age, and birth-place. What 
had John Griswold to do in Sebastian? 
Helen’s father was an old man; her younger 
brother had run away from college and gone 
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by so doing he would leave himself. But 
could he trust her? That idea should have 
| been the first, after his dreary experience of 
Amanda Lee, yet, strangely, it never assail- 
ed him with regard to Helen. Nor, stranger 
still, had he a moment’s doubt of her love 
for him, though it was as yet unspoken. A 
singular love scene enough ensued that night 
on the steps, where John once lay senseless, 
with the dreadful burden of Frank Adams’s 
body in his arms. There was no question 
of love between these lovers. Its existence 
was simply asserted. 

“You must go, John,” said Helen, with 
lips whiter than the moonlight.should have 
made them. 

“Yes, I must go. You will wait for me, 
Helen, even if you never hear a word from 
‘me till I come ?” 
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“Yes, I will.” 
With one long fond clasp to his heart John 

left her. It is those left that suffer most. 
Five long years; and only three letters 

reached Helen Taylor in all that time—only 

three out of the hundreds John sent by one 


way and another--letters strong and true, | 


but oh, so rare! And in that time Helen’s 


brother, a raging rebel, fell in battle; sor- | 


row and excitement carried her father to 
his grave; their slaves sought freedom with 


| It was such another spring 


| dy Lee, eleven years before, with the same 


the Union forces; their property dwindled | 


to the barest pittance. Helen’s face grew 


wan, and her forehead lined with care; her | 
delicate figure grew more and more fragile, | 


her eyes sadder day by day. 


from despair. 
at last the end drew near. 


over. John came! And in those radiant, 


The necessity | 
of life and its hope for John’s sake kept her | 
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day as shone 
on the parting of John Griswold and ’Map. 
gold-tasseled maples, springing grasses, del. 
icate blooms, and an air filled with the jp- 
expressible faint and fine odors of New En- 
gland hills, that "Mandy Jackson, slipshod 
and faded, reading a dirty paper at her 
mother’s door, looked across the lots, and 
saw John Griswold at his mother’s door 
standing beside a lady—even at that dis- 
tance unmistakably the rarest thing in life, 
alady. ’Mandy could remember. And she 
had not found life with Augustus Jackson 
altogether a cheap romance. She tucked 
away her thin gray curls, with a sigh, in 
order to see the better, but said, with a 


She worked and waited, and | half laugh, to her mother, busy in the room 
The watch was | behind her: 


“T declare if there ain’t John Griswold! 


love-lit eyes, in those trembling lips, in that | And as true as you live he’s done jest what 
close-folding grasp, he saw neither age, nor|I said he would—fetched back Number 
care, nor grief—only love and faithfulness | Two!” 


worth all the waiting. 


Second thoughts are sometimes best. 
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Ill.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 

WNHE true philosophy of progress is that of 

Hegel. No system gives, like that of 
Hegel, to the dialectic movement of ideas 
sufficient force to move every thing, from the 
immense mass of the universe to the secular 
institutions of society. I recognize and con- 
fess that there is in many minds a strong 
reaction against the ideas of the most gen- 
eralizing, the most synthetic, of modern phi- 
losophers. I admit that his formulas are 
falling into disuse, and that men attribute 
to the pure caprice of talent the marvelous 
constructions of his scientific system. Yet 
that Being, the creation of his philosophy, 
which, indeterminate and vague in the pro- 
fundity of eternity, becomes concrete in ex- 
istence, defined by contradiction, passes from 
pure logic to real logic, thence to inorganic 
nature, and thence to organic; and after 
having filled the infinite spaces with worlds, 
in which creative forces produce species, 
rises to be spirit, first subjective or individ- 
ual, then objective or society, and is elevated 
to the state, and from the state to art, where 
the reality and the ideal are identified in in- 
extinguishable love ; and from art to relig- 
ion, which unites the finite to the infinite, 
and incarnates the Divine Word in every hu- 
man being; and from religion to science, in 
which pure reason has its triumph; to ar- 
rive, after having moved.in a series so per- 
fectly systematized, after having widened in 
such necessary and successive phases from 
being indeterminate and vague, to be abso- 





lute and perfect in the fullness of life and 
consciousness and possession of self—this 
Being, in its beginning confined in the void, 
and at the end cosmogonic and spiritual, 
acquiring such richness of life, contains the 
eternal substance of progress. Hegel is the 
philosopher par excellence of the progressive 
movement. Upto his time all metaphysics 
had sought an absolute and immutable prin- 
ciple, an existence in itself, outside of our 
continual transformations and our perpetual 
changes, to contemplate it above the inaccess- 
ible heights of science and of the universe. 
Since the advent of this extraordinary think- 
er the current of time, the continual meta- 
morphosis of ideas, the changes in the state 
of being, and death itself, extending over 
all and controlling all, the successions of civ- 
ilization, history, indefinite progress, form, 
as it were, the organism of the absolute. 
The Hegelian metaphysics represent in the 
philosophical sciences the same that the sys- 
tem of Copernicus represents in astronomy. 
The immutable world to which all ideas 
gravitated moves like the earth, changes 
like the seasons. The current of human 
thought, like that of the waters, irrigates 
and gives life. Logic loses its purely formal 
and abstract character, and takes on a reali- 
ty as living as the laws of the celestial mech- 
anism. The premise contains the conse- 
quence, as the seed contains the fruit. The 
contradictions of thought are called opposed 
forces in the universe. The life of nature is 
not in science ; it is in the changes of things, 
Sa 
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in phenomena. Neither does social life ex- 
jst in any abstraction, in any pure idea, but 
in the successive developments of institu- 
tions, of arts, of beliefs, and of thoughts in 
all history. Events copy ideas. The sci- 
entific systems which appear most abstract 
are livingly incarnated in a reality. From 
the breast of Greek metaphysics sprang the 
two most practical works which the ancient 
world gave to the modern, Roman laws and 
Christian morals. For this reason facts can 
not be separated from ideas. The advent 
of a new philosophic system profoundly 
moves society. And for this reason the his- 
tory of philosophy is the philosophy of his- 
tory, in the sense that societies copy the 
spirit, and derive life and growth from its 
light and its heat, as the planets yield to at- 
traction, and take color and light and life 
from the warmth of the sun. The spirit is 
the primal being, then nature, then subject, 
then object, and finally the absolute. And 
from the primitive being to the absolute fol- 
lows a series of successive determinations 
which constitute the law of the universal 
movement. Such a philosophy is no other 
than the philosophy of progress. 

I know well how much can be said by 
those who judge systems by their isolated 
parts more than by their spirit and their 
totality. They will say that after having 
condemned the historical school, I place 
among the philosophers of progress the il- 


lustrious metaphysician of history. They | 


will say that after having vindicated the 
liberty of thought, I praise the philosophy 
ot the state, bound to the state and its in- 


terests. They will say that after having | 


proposed to follow in all its spheres the Ger- 
man republican movement, I pause before 
the philosopher who declared monarchy an 


institution essential in human society, and | 


who, dissolving the pure idea of right in the 


historical movement of this idea, at last jus- | 


tifies all institutions and sustains even the 


punishment of death. But I believe that a | 


philosophy should not be judged by its frag- 


ments, its isolated parts, where evident con- | 
tradictions may be found with its general | 


sentiment and spirit. 

I believe that the reservations of Hegel 
in regard to the state were accidents of that 
historical moment—an eclipse of his lumi- 


tainly did appear in the development and 
the diffusion of his doctrine. The govern- 
ments found it something more than repub- 
licanism. It was received with open arms 
as their dogma, as the spirit of their political 
faith, by all those young men who composed 
the extreme Hegelian Left, and who fought, 
in the parliaments as in the fields and the 
streets, to incarnate the individual and in- 
dependent spirit of Germany in the repub- 
lican organism. And the spirit of Hegel 
was not confined to Germany. If there it 
gave life to the chiefs of radicalism, to Ruge, 
to Stirner, to Griin, to Feuerbach, in France 
it inspired moderate republicans like Vache- 
rot and Michelet, federal republicans like 
Proudhon, and in Italy the illustrious Fer- 
rari. The range of a doctrine can not be 
judged by the personal inconsistencies of 
its founder and its master. Although Christ 
commanded the payment of tribute to Cesar, 
his doctrine of liberty and equality destroyed 
Cesarism. Although Luther gave such ex- 
tension to the doctrine of grace as to anni- 
hilate free-will, his reform gave life to hu- 
man liberty. Although Hegel admits the 
monarchy, the reality of his logic, his sys- 
tem of innate ideas, his dialectic movement 
of being, his indefinite progress, are openly 
opposed to the narrow inconsistencies of the 
master, and tend to found a government in 
pure reason, to the advent of the absolute 
spirit, to one confederation of free peoples. 
The great master has himself said, in a phrase 
which astonishes with its profoundness and 
simplicity, ‘“‘ The bistory of the world is the 


history of liberty.” 


Thus the German thinker does not isolate 
himself in his individual reason, to find there 
the fragile foundations of science, condemn- 
ing all ideas anterior to the moment of his 
advent in history. It would be as foolish 
to depreciate in the study of our planet the 
primitive substrata which form its immu- 
table foundations, and in the study of our 
own physiological temperament that of our 
fathers and ancestors, when it appears in 
our whole organism and all our functions. 
Man does not appear suddenly on the earth 
| and in society. He should not consider him- 
,self the foundling of the universe. As his 

natural life is interlaced with the series of 
the minerals, the planets, organized things, 





nous spirit; and although condemning his | his spirit life is bound up with all ages. 
iaetaphysico-historical conceptions, that the | Pure science gives us ideas in themselves, in 
spirit, in the progressive development of its | their entity, and history gives us ideas in 
essence, becomes a national spirit and is| their development and progressive succes- 
contained in the state, whose highest repre- | sion. In science ideas exist ; in history they 
sentation is the monarchy, I believe that | move and live. You can not separate philos- 
when the spirit grows and increases it ophy from history, because it would be an 
passes from the national to the human, | abstraction without reality. You can not 
breaks the narrow moulds, and expresses | separate history from philosophy, because it 
itself in superior organisms and forms, cor- | would be a confused heap of facts co-ordi- 
responding to the elevation and to the dig- | nated by no superior principle. Reason is 
nity of its essence. And if this conclusion | individual and universal. Individual rea- 
is not found in the thought of Hegel, it cer- son is found in every man ; universal reason 
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in all men and in all ages and in all history. | 


To despise anterior science, and to begin its 
study anew at every moment, is the same as 
it would be to be born every day. In this 
way science will remain in perpetual infan- 
cy. The present which despises the past 
will never give birth to a better future. All 
science, even the most material and empiric, 
resolves itself into idea. There is no doubt 
of it. Idea is the atom of the materialist ; 
it is the substratum of the chemist. And 
consequently even the systems which are 
most dependent on observation can not es- 
sape from idealism. And as all systems 
contribute to the development of the idea, 
they are all incomplete rather than false, 
and must complete themselves in their op- 
posites. For science is embraced in the to- 
tality of all of them, as life in all its phases 
in the totality of the universe. 

In the idea are found thought and exist- 
ence. We do not know external objects in 
themselves; we have only ideas of them. 
The inner and the outer world are revealed 
to us by means of those divine sibyls—by 
means of ideas. We will not be delayed by 
the discussion as to whether ideas are ad- 
ventitious or innate, the result of experi- 
ence or of reason, nor by the useless prob- 
lem of investigating whether sentiment is 
superior to intelligence—whether above the 
reason there is another more perspicuous, 
more investigating faculty, more inspired 
and more luminous, which is called intui- 


tion. Let us declare truthfully that sensa- | 


tions do not arrive at our innermost con- 
sciousness until they are transformed into 


ideas; nor can thought find its fullest exer- | 


cise in ourselves unless it has for its essen- 
tial element ideas. 
we neither feel nor comprehend the soul of 
things. 


To think is to live; to think is to create. | 


Thought embraces, contains, and explains 
every thing. 
during than time, rapid and universal as the 
light, vivifying and necessary as heat; the 
atmosphere which envelops, not like our 
lower air, one planet alone, but a whole 
universe; it weighs every thing, from the 
insect which buzzes on the borders of a leaf 
to the infinite galaxy; it notes every thing, 
from the musical warbling of the nightin- 
gale to the harmony of the spheres in their 
orbits; it rises from things and phenomena 
to abstract and universal ideas, which are 
the rule and model of human works; from 
accidental life to absolute justice, goodness, 
and beauty; and when, arriving at this lofty 
summit, it might appear exhausted, it takes 
new breath, pursues its rapid flight, and in 
its infinite ambition gazes face to face upon 
God, like the eagle, which, scorning tem- 
pests, rises above the clouds to contemplate 
the splendor of the sun. 
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So that without ideas | 


Wider than space, more en- | 


necessary to things. We can not think with- 
out ideas; we can not know the world and 
the spirit. The idea enters, therefore, int, 
the intimate and substantial existence of 
things. The idea is the reason of all phe- 
nomena. But the idea has not the character 
of the immutable motor of Aristotle. The 
idea moves because it is itself moved. The 
movement of the idea is called dialectics, 
The idea is not single; it is itself and its 
contrary. Within every idea there is its 
opposition. The idea of the infinite sup- 
poses that of the finite. The idea of beauty 
supposes that of deformity. Each religious 
faith has opposed to the God of good the god 
of evil, or the devil—to heaven, hell. Sp 
metaphysical philosophy opposes to the ac- 
cidental the absolute, to the finite the infi- 
nite. In the celestial mechanism astronomy 
finds attraction and repulsion; in the air 
chemists find those opposite gases which 
form the equilibrium of life. In our bodies 
the physiologist finds the venous and the 
arterial blood, and the conflict of contrary 
humors. In the earth man finds every where 
the life which engenders and the death which 
consumes. Contraries always coexist, and 
upon this coexistence is founded the science 
of dialectics. It is not, therefore, a mere 
subjective method; it is a real law, object- 
ive of all beings. No body escapes the 
law of gravity. The law admits no excep- 
tions. The light dust of the flowers which 
appears to float in sport falls on the wings 
of the butterfly or the calyx of the blossom, 
or on the earth itself, obeying its centre of 
gravity like the immense mass of Saturn or 
Jupiter. Nothing on earth nor in heaven 
is excepted from the embrace of the law of 
contraries. Every where there is existence 
and non-existence, unity and multiplicity, 
\identity and difference. All things touch 
somewhere, are united by some conception, 
by some other side ; through some other con- 
ception they differ and conflict. But the 
| contraries resolve and harmonize themselves 
|in another third term. For example, exist- 
|ence and non-existence—where are these 
two conceptions united? According to He- 
gel, they are united in the fundamental law 
of his dialectic ; in the coming into being, by 
| virtue of which that which has been is. It 
| is seen how in philosophy the order and the 
| connection of things represent in a simple, 
| palpable manner the order and connection 
of dialectics. It is at once a law of things 
| and of thoughts, of nature and of spirit, of 
| the real and ideal. 
The entire secret of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy is found in the fundamental conception 
| of the absolute. In the ancient metaphysics 
| the absolute is transcendental; with Hegel 
|it is inherent. In the ancient metaphysics 
| the absolute, the pure essence, the purest of 
existence outside of the spirit and of nature, 


The idea is necessary to thought; it is | separated from the world, and without clear 


s 












relations with it except through the con- 
fused idea of creation and the undefined law 
of Providence, in its immobility and sereni- 
ty gives origin to beings distinct from the 
absolute and separated from it, as the lofty 
mountain gives birth to rivers that go swell- | 
ing upon their course in proportion to their 
distance from the fountain. But with Hegel 
the absolute moves, diffuses itself, animates 
all things with its central warmth, pulsates 
in ideas as if it were their blood, is here in- 
organic matter, there organic. It uses the 
aftinities of chemistry to engender the life 
of beings, and the forces of mechanics to 
produce the harmony of worlds. It rises, | 
like the sap in the trees, through the fibres | 
of creation, converts itself into spirit; first 

the individual personal spirit, then the sub- 
jective social spirit; and stating continual 
oppositions which it resolves into supreme 
syntheses, taking the character of the Chris- 
tian Trinity, three distinct terms, and one 
sole true existence, it incarnates its right in 
the state, its beauty in art, its life in history, | 
its manifold essence, rich with ideas, with | 
thoughts, full, vivacious, and perfect, in the 
last and most finished of all its manifesta- 
tions—in science. 

The ancients believed that, saying “ exist- 
ence,” they said every thing. Their god 
was “existence,” and they thought that no 
more was to be affirmed. But Hegel, the 
great philosopher of the dialectic move- 
ment, held that beyond this being, this ex- 
istence par excellence, of which nothing is af- 
firmed, was the last of beings, which unites 
to its quality of existence other qualities, 
and of which other affirmations may be 
made. And what we have said of the an- 
cient conception of the absolute, and of the 
ancient conception of being, we say also of 
the ancient conception of logic. Too wide 
for some, and too narrow for others, logic 





And logic is the beginning of the sciences, 
because it has for its object the idea in its 
purity. External, formal, and arbitrary in 
the hands of the scholastics, it did not pass 
the science of propositions. With Hegel, in 
its first aspect, logic appears as the science 
of universal and absolute forms, of thought, 
and of existence. But the logical idea is 
not pure form, because pure forms do not 
exist, and they all require their substance. 
The content of logic, we may say, the sub- 
stance of logic, is the native idea, the idea 
in its incommunicable essence, its purity, 
when it awakes, rising into existence like 
the Greek Venus rising smiling on the sea- 
foam. Given the idea, we have logic; given 
the substance, we have form; because sub- 
stance and form are interpenetrated like mat- 
ter and its organism. Separate in thought 
the soul from the body, contemplate the 
soul in itself, in its essence, and you will 
have the logical idea, the pure idea, the idea 


belong to logic and to nature. 
| the idea in its abstraction, nature is the idea 
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| before it is covered by the veil of matter in 
| the world, and the impurity of reality in his- 
tory. And as logic is the science of the 
| pure idea, all sciences presuppose logic, and 
| logic presupposes no other. All the sciences 
owe their method to logic, and logic owes 
nothing but to itself. There is no science 
so self-sustaining, so free, so autonomous, as 
logic. It is the science of absolute method, 
of absolute form, not only while the idea is 
abstract or in itself, but after it is fixed in 
reality and in the spirit; for the idea will 
have developed itself in other substances 
without losing its own essence and its pure 
form. The logical categories of thought are 
also laws of reality. 

The idea can not exist in pure abstraction. 
It passes from the possible to the real, from 
logic to nature. There are absolute princi- 
ples in nature, as there are in logic and math- 
ematics, and there is therefore a science of 
nature as there is of logic. Logical princi- 
ples, for éxample the abstract principle of 
causality, belong solely to logic, and may be 
applied to all sciences; physical principles 
As logic is 


in its first degree of reality. The universe 
is total; nothing exists in it separately and 
in absolute solitude. The body can not be 
separated from space, nor space from the 
body, warmth from light, qualities from sub- 
stances. If, by an abuse of language, you 
separate them, and divide the successions of 
phenomena from time, if you separate bod- 
ies from space, you will fall into pure nomi- 
nalism. Every thing is joined, vivified, and 
animated, brought into relation and sus- 
tained, in the totality of the universe. The 
idea, not being able to remain a pure logical 
abstraction, passes into space, which is and 
is not at once, which is something and is 


/nothing; and from space the idea passes to 
was not found concreted nor defined for all. 


matter, which is tangible, more real than 
space; and already matter in space acquires 
movement, and divides itself into distinct 
unities, which form stars—sidereal systems ; 
and the appearance of the stars is the first 
effort that engenders individuality. At- 
traction is the universal desire of the stars 
to sustain mutual relations, being all divided 
into great individualities and subordinated 
to a common force. And from these pure- 
ly mechanical relations, in which weight 
and gravity predominate, the idea comes to 
chemical life, which engenders the variety 
of substances, the action of one upon anoth- 
er, the internal work of union and of oppo- 
sition, which is affinity, cohesion, warmth, 
magnetism, the flux and reflux of combina- 
tions, the continual and gradual metamor- 
phosis of essences; until, after the mechan- 
ical and chemical world, appears organism 
—the plant—which nourishes itself with in- 
organic matters, spiritualizes and gives them 
life; the animal, whose organs are subjected 
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to the central unity of each body, and which 
affirms this idea of individuality, moving it- 


self, and possessing, besides this movement, | 


a warmth of itsown. And thus, as the min- 
eral world is united to the vegetable by crys- 
tallizations, which are a step toward organ- 
ization, the vegetable world is united to the 
animal by the zoophyte and the polyp—a 


species of animated plant, a sort of umbil-| 


ical cord which binds our organism to that 


of vegetation—until after these -sketches, | 


these rough drafts, little by little, through 
successive degrees, by systematized series, 
passing from the crustacean to the mammal, 
animal life grows in perfection until it ar- 
rives at last at its master-work, the result 
and compendium of nature, the human or- 
ganism. 

Organic life realizes the idea of totality. 


Every individual is within itself not only | 


an abbreviated universe, but also the ab- 
breviated absolute. The weakest of organ- 
ized beings, the most ephemeral, acts as the 
despot of the inorganic world, collects the 
mechanical forces and subordinates them to 
his own, collects the chemical media and 
obliges them to serve him as food, devours 
plants, destroys inferior beings, appropriates 
the substances which he needs, breaks and 
destroys whatever he requires for habitation 
or food, hunts other beings, and is hunted 
by still others, but extending every where 
the shadow of his individual egoism, until 
comes, as a manifestation of the eternal jus- 
tice, that inflexible queen of beings, Death, 
with the silent step, the bony hand, and the 
mantle of darkness, to chastise individual 
ambitions, and restore them to the general 
life of the species, to show that no individ- 
ual can rise to the-absolute, to perpetuate 
life, with the renewal of the generations 
over this vast cemetery of the departed, this 
vast pasture of the continually reborn: for 
death, destructive and exterminating as it 
is, none the less represents in the universe 
confidence and the assurance of immortality. 
In logic existence and non-existence are 
confounded ; and in nature are confounded 
also love and death, in their ultimate result 
intended to renovate life and perpetuate the 
species. 

The idea, which could not remain among 
pure abstractions, which felt the necessity 
of becoming concrete in nature, feels also 
the necessity of rising from nature to supe- 
rior degrees of life and being. THe universe 
prepares to change itself into a theatre of 
the higher evolution of the idea as soon as 
the organic evolution is finished and con- 
eluded and touches its last degrees. The 
earth is beautified, the atmosphere is col- 
ored, the light and the heat disperse the 
vapors and clouds, the volcanoes are extin- 
guished, oceans retire, vegetation rises load- 
ed with flowers and fruits, continents are 
sketched out, surrounded by their necklaces 





of islands, among which sport and sing the 
| excited waves, crowned with foam. In the 
series of organisms life seeks the instinct 
conceded to another, superior organism. The 
animals become more perfect; sentiment. 
memory, appear as prophets of the new life. 
as precursors of the new being; the birds 
spread their wings and rise on high, inton- 
ing pure hymns, as if aspiring to the infinite. 
The blind forces become subjected to the 
supreme force; and at last, under a shining 
heaven, over a perfected earth, at the sum- 
|mit of organized life, in the eyes, in the 
| brain of man, dawns the new day, the eter- 
nal day of the spirit. 

Logic is subjected to development; and 
|so, in like manner, are nature and spirit. 
In the childhood of the species neither con- 
science nor liberty exists. The primitive man 
is, as it were, fastened to the ground—one 
with nature, in which he is not as yet a per- 
sonality. The spirit is not distinguished 
from matter, nor intelligence from instinct, 
nor the will from natural agencies; and the 
human being seems as if suffocated in the bo- 
som of the earth. It costs him great exer- 
tions to take possession of himself, to fee] 
his independence of the world, to arrive at 
a knowledge of himself, and the exercise of 
liberty. This will be an evolution in reality 
as great and as radical as that which takes 
place at the passage from logic to nature, 
and from nature to the spirit. Here begins 
the internal morality of the individual in 
the superior life of society. Every man will 
recognize his equal in another man, and find 
the limit of his own liberty in the liberty of 
others. The spirit of each one exisis entire 
and complete in the totality of men, and 
understands that its liberty must be found- 
ed in the liberty of all. Spirit and liberty 
are synonymous, but no individual spirit 
can or ought to arrogate to itself the mo- 
nopoly of liberty. It is, like the air and the 
light, the property of all. And this power. 
superior to all, which embraces the liberty 
not of every man, but of all men together, 
is called, by another superior evolution of 
the idea, the Objective Spirit. 

The objective spirit has its degrees and 
its developments, like logic and nature and 
the subjective spirit. The first of these de- 
grees is the national spirit. It is difficult 
for the general mind to admit an essential 
unity of spirits—a general human spirit. A 
national spirit is still harder to admit. What 
does this “spirit of the people” mean? is a 
common question. It is seen that all men 
feel their identity and community of spirit, 
yet they hesitate to admit this spirit of hu- 
manity. It is seen that the citizens of a 
| country have a community and identity of 
| ideas and sentiments, and yet they will not 
|admit the existence of a national spirit. 

Cormon-sense, which differs little from em- 
piricism, sees only the citizens, the individ- 
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uals, and not the superior forces of social | ciety and all the conflicting elements which 
life. In experience only individuals are en- | compose it, and of the opposed forces which 
countered, but in reason nations also exist, | sustain it. They do not, therefore, respond 
with a spirit of their own; societies exist | to the entire idea of the state. The mon- 
with their own forces. The nation is not| archy looks only to unity, and suppresses 
merely the sum of the citizens, it is some-| liberty; democracy looks only to variety, 
thing more; it is an organism, a life, a spir- | individuality, and suppresses unity. Mix- 
it. Who would say that you have the | ed governments, conventional governments, 
body when you have an agglomeration of | have been considered as the governments of 
organs necessary to a body? who would say | reason and of nature. This belief, in Hegel’s 
that you have a people when you have an| opinion, proceeds from those habits, inveter- 
agglomeration of citizens? In organisms | ate in the human spirit, which, in their desire 
there is order, proportion, law, harmony, | to simplify systems, deprive them of their es- 
functions; and there is the same in peoples. | sential elements. The republic, according 
Organisms have their unity, and peoples | to Hegel, confounds civil society with the 
also. In this order and in this proportion | state, and regards solely the good of the in- 
of nations there is a superior force. To take dividual. In this way, confounding the good 
man away from society is like taking him | of the individual or of the caste with the gen- 
away from the earth. To tear society away | eral good, the ancient republics fell into des- 
from that determining quality called na-|potism. This transformation of republics 
tionality is to destroy one of its essential | into dictatorships is the inevitable condem- 
laws. The individual is not a pure exist-| nation of such a form of government. He 
ence, for he is born in the family, in a time, | therefore proclaims the normal form of gov- 
in the bosom of a nation. Noman lives out-|ernmentthe monarchy. The state, for Hegel, 
side of the air, and no man can socially live | does not emerge from the form of pure ab- 
outside of his time, nor outside of his peo- | straction until it has realized in one person, 
ple. And peoples, in their turn, who re- | representing its ideas, its traditions, its his- 
nounce the spirit of their time, like men | tory, the incarnation of its authority and of 
who renounce the air of their planet, die. | its right. It is deplorable that so lofty a 
Political and literary restorations indicate | conception should fall into a result so lam- 
dotage in the social life. The peoples who | entable. 
restore the reactionary regimen which they| The monarchy the normal form of gov- 
have destroyed are like old men nourished | ernment! To sustain a thesis so extraor- 
by recollections. A people is strong when | dinary the philosopher recurs to the pro- 
it lives in the spirit of its age, as man is| verbial maxim of Louis XIV., “I am the 
strong when he lives in the spirit of his |state;” and, in truth, even for those who 
country. It is evident, therefore, that there | would have it most moderat /, the monarchy 
really exists a grade of the objective spirit | always has something of apotheosis or dei- 
which is called the national spirit. fication either of the person or of the family ; 
All beings have wings; all aspire to soar; | and this deification, this hereditary right to 
all, like the cloud of incense in the vault of | reign over a people, is of kin to the Oriental 
the temple, rise toward the Infinite. This | caste, broken by so many years of progress. 
aspiration is a part of the internal constitu- | To suppose that a man, great as he may ap- 
tion of beings. The idea never reposes in | pear, can personify society is like supposing 
its progressive ascension, in its evolution to- | that he can personify the universe. To ask 
ward a higher perfection. From logic it | his personal intervention is to believe soci- 
passes to nature, from nature to the spirit, | ety began from the will of a superior and 
from the subjective spirit to the national ob- | miraculous inspiration. Social laws are in- 
jective spirit, and arriving at the region of | dependent of persons and of families, like 
the state, the idea begins to feel and to rec- | the laws of the cosmos. To say that the re- 
ognize itself as an absolute spirit. Through | public can not reconcile the two terms of 
the state the subjective spirit renders itself | human society, authority and liberty, indi- 
objective in the exterior world, transforms | vidual right and social powers, movement 
and assimilates it to itself. The state differs | and stability, is to ignore the very essence 
from civil society in that civil society seeks | of the republic, which distributes life with 
the good of individuals or of families, and the | a regularity, and in just proportions, impos- 
state seeks the general good. Thus it obliges | sibleinthe monarchy. The social lawshould 
the sacrifice of the selfish gratifications of the | be binding upon all; and the social law, in- 
individual or of the family upon the altar of | dependent of human conventions and the 
the country. The state is the sphere of the | will of the public powers, is Right, and a 
universal, quality of right is its universality. This 
But for Heel there is a grave error in| universality is belied if one man, from the 
admitting as forms of government the pure | cradle, from the moment of his birth, enjoys 
monarchy or the pure democracy. This | the privilege of ruling us, because this man 
tendency to pure forms of government con- | is found outside of the limits of right, and 
sists, in his opinion, in an ignorance of so- | inside of those of privilege, from the moment 
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when the fiction necessary to monarchies 
declares him irresponsible. To say that in- 
dividuality is injuriously developed in re- 
publics is an argument which appears to any 
candid spirit as idle as that of those misan- 
thropie philosophers who demand a sacrifice 
of individual rights for the maintenance of 
authority and of social life. Hegel has said, 
in one of the most admirable analyses of his 
philosophy, that every essence carries in it- 
self its form, and no one can deny that the 
perfect form of democracy is the republic. 
The national spirit which Hegel recognizes 
as an existence in itself, as one step more in 
the progress of life, can not be contained in 
an organism more befitting it. Kings found 
monarchies, republics true nations ; and the 
argument that the two ancient republics de- 
generated into dictatorships is not worthy 
of repetition. They degenerated from the 
fatal day in which they fell into the mo- 
narchical error of imagining that a man was 
the personification of society, and this sub- 
stitution of monarchy for the republic was 
their death. 
the court of Augustus were sons of the repub- 
lic; afterward inflation succeeded to great- 
ness, and rhetoric to eloquence. Greece died 
on the day when her republic died. The 
human race mourns still the battle of Che- 
ronea,in which republican Athens died—the 


battle of Pharsalia, in which perished repub- | 


lican Rome; it curses the Emperor Charles 
V. and the Pope Clement VII., who slew the 
Florentine republic; and Waterloo does not 
offer sufficient chastisement to the first Na- 
poleon, nor “e to the third, for the crime 
which they conjmitted in assassinating two 
republics. 
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The geniuses which shone in | 


form of government. In the republic wer, 
educated the genius who painted the “Lag; 
Supper,” the genius who modeled.the “ Pey- 
seus,” and he who filled with his Cyclopean 
epopee the vaults of the Sistine Chapel. 
When that republic, the new Athens, fell aj 
last, Michael Angelo moulded in marble 4 
paked woman with the Greek beauty and 
the Christian soul, put grief in her face and 
sleep on her eyelids, and called her “ Night,” 
indicating that eternal night had come over 
the human conscience when so clear a star 
was extinguished in its sky. And, in fact, 
Pisa, which gave life to stone; Florence, 
which revived the Greek genius; Genoa, 
which awakened commerce, and invented 
exchange, and gave birth to the discoverer 
of America; Venice, which filled with the 
wonders of the East, bathed in the first light 
of creation, the sombre days of the Middle 


| Ages—all surrounded by choruses of artists 


whose works form the oases of consolation 
in the desert of life—all are republics. Such 
also were those municipalities of Spain, 
those communities of France, those free cit- 
ies of Germany, which checked feudalism, 
which substituted for the jurisdiction of the 
baron the jurisdiction of the jury, which es- 
tablished the foundations of property, which 
became the artificers of liberty and of wealth. 
So also was that Alpine people, the immor- 
tal conquerors of tyrants in the defiles of 
their mountains and on the borders of their 
lakes, like the Greeks in their Thermopyle 
and Salamis. And republican also was that 
little nation which robbed from the ocean 
the space to establish its homes, true tem- 
ples of liberty, of commerce, and of thought. 
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Republican also was that glorious society 
which arose at the end of the last century, 
its sentiments fortified in the democratic 
maxims of the Gospel, its reason in the ideas 
of science, to place itself at the head of the 
republican movement which is the honor 
and the glory of America. And it was re- 
publican France which conquered all the 
kings of Europe, and sowed the first ideas 
of progress, which are at last to regenerate 
all peoples in democracy. 

In one of his books Hegel has said that the 
form invariably corresponds to the essence, 
and the essence, the content, of modern phi- 
losophy is democracy. I will repeat here 
what I have said in another place upon this 
point. “The advent of democracy is not a 
problem, it is a fact. It is useless to ask 
who has brought it. The movement toward 
this social element has been so great, so sure 
and inevitable, that to look for its author 
would be like asking who has raised our 
mountains or opened our valleys. They have 
no architect. Any one who should consider 


And the humam conscience, manifested in | 
history, recalls that its glorious epochs have 
F been those of the flourishing of republics. 
ti The federation of Israel dictated the moral 

law by which our conduct is still ruled, and 
educated those prophets whose imprecations 
: against kings still inflame the hearts of our 
various peoples, and whose hopes of redemp- 
tion still animate the religious ideas of our 
K various civilizations. The Greek republic 
: ral began the esthetic education of the human 
race, and founded at once the eternal form 
of art and the spirit of science, shaping with 
the chisel in stone those statues, immortal 
forms of plastic beauty, and with its ideas 
in society the first citizens of democracy. 
The foundations of civil right in the west 
of Europe and in the Latin races are due to 
ube another republic—the Roman. While it 
lasted its heroes were worthy to employ, | 
under the empire, the pen of Plutarch, while 
the greatest emperors only merited the stoic 
sentence of Tacitus, or the shameful igno- 
miny of the Augustine history. In the mod- 
ern world continues this prodigious vitality 
id of the republic. All the glories of Italy, in 
ie! the Middle Ages, are connected with this 
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himself the architect of modern democracy 
would appear like those men imagined by 
Voltaire in his Micromegas, who, being scarce- 
| ly visible in their littleness to the gigantic 
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inhabitants of other worlds, believed them- 
selves creators of all the spaces and all the 
orbs. No man, no political party, has es- 
tablished democracy. It was brought in 
by the Christian spirit, by the irruption of 
Germanic tribes, which impressed upon our 
hearts the indelible seal of human dignity. 
The other peoples, not less warlike, which 
eame from the North to destroy the Carlo- 
vingian reaction and to tear up with their 
swords the soil where they planted the idea 
of personality ; the ancient monastic orders, 
which anointed with the oil of the priest- 


hood the forehead of the plebeian; that mys- | 


terious influence which restrained the move- 
ment of the Crusades, and obliged the peoples 
of Europe to seek in their own forces what 
they could never find in conquest; the swarm 
of guilds, of associations, and municipalities 
which began to recognize the virtues of la- 


bor and to curse the calamities of war; the | 


schisms which broke and destroyed the au- 
thority of theocracy; the councils of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries which brought 
once more to life the republican genius of the 
Gospel; the discoveries which restored and 
centupled our forces (powder, which placed 
the fire of Prometheus in the hands of men; 
printing, which gave the talisman of im- 
mortality to his ideas; the compass, which 
subjugated to him the sea; the telescope, 
which searched the heavens for him ; Amer- 
ica, Which brought in her beauty a new 
world for the new soul); the Reformation, 
which revealed, like the Socratic school, the 


divinity of knowledge and the interior vir- | 


tue of liberty of thought and belief; the 
Renaissance, which reconciled modern gen- 
ius with ancient history and with eternal 
nature, which discovered the lost forms of 
art in the study of the human organism; 
the establishment of the Dutch republic and 


heart of Europe; the voyages of the Puritans 


to the New World to raise a temple to the | 


God of Liberty and a society to the Genius 
of Civilization; the philosophy which re- 
vealed natural right; revolutions, which 
burst in pieces the obstacles opposed to 
progress; the conspiracy of all scientific 
ideas and of all living forees—as the move- 
ments of the planet and the evolution of its 
organisms have converged for the produc- 
tion of man, the climax of creation, so these 
evolutions of art, industry, policy, and sci- 
ence have converged to produce democracy, 
the climax of society and of history.” 
Essences produce their forms. Let Hegel 
imagine his idea, the essence of his philoso- 
phy, the indefatigable wanderer of his sci- 
entific systems, after having descended from 
the desert of eternity to the multiform life 
of nature; after having irradiated himself 
through space in suns and in worlds; after 
having risen through the scale of worlds to 
the loftiest organic forms; after having en- 





tered into our body, and having seen with 
our eyes, talked with our lips, thought witb 
our brain, felt on his forehead the splendor 
of the new dawn of the absolute spirit— 
suppose him commanded to go back in his 
course, to betake himself to sleep in the min- 
eral, to change intelligence for instinet, lib- 
erty for the lot of the inferior species 
he not protest against this absurdity, al- 
though it appeared imposed by the very will 
of God? Modern nations have come to con- 
ceive a superior idea of right, a form worthy 
|of this idea, in the state. The conscience 
will not recede so far as to submit at once 
to the absurd organisms of theocratic caste 
in the monstrous embrace of trembling mon- 
archies. 











would 


Hegel understood this well enough, but 


his force of character was not up to the level 
of his intelligence. He sacrificed upon the 
altar of monarchy, so that the public powers 
might leave him in peace to pursue his sci- 
entific investigations. But all his philoso- 
phy of history contradicts his political con- 
clusions. History is a development of the 
universal spirit in time, and this spirit is 
the reason of God which governs the world. 
To say that a thing develops is to say that 
it becomes in fact what it was in possibility. 
The spirit, essentially active, develops itself 
jin action. The laws of logie are called in 
the world of nature physical iaws, and in 
the world of spirit historical laws. These 


laws have arational and scientific character. 


| In their eternal movement beings and things 
receive the impulse of reason, and are con- 


verted into absolute spirit. The divine Prov- 
idence, which is power, reason, virtue, and 
force, has traced a divine plan, an ideal for 
the government of the world. This plan, 


| this ideal, is successively manifested in his- 
| tory. History appears like a genuine theod- 
the progress of the Swiss republic in the | 


icy. History is the true theatre of the spirit, 
and the essence of the spirit is liberty, as 
the essence of matter is gravity. History is 
the gradual series of vicissitudes through 
which the human spirit has passed and ar- 
rived at liberty and consciousness. The 
East knew nothing of liberty. Its religion 
was like a confusion of man with nature. 
There was no liberty except for one, for the 
species of god which was called king. _ The 
Greeks and Romans extended liberty, pro- 
claimed it for some, but in both of their 
societies slavery remained. To the German 
race belongs the historic privilege of having 
brought into Christianity the idea of per- 
sonal liberty, of liberty due to the man, not 
as a citizen of this or that state, but as a 
moral person. But to apply this principle 
to religion, to life, to law, to policy, it has 
been necessary to employ efforts gigantic in 
their intensity and lasting for ages. The 
history of the world is the history of liberty, 
and liberty seeks perfection in its progressive 
development. He who does not so under- 
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stand life will not understand the spirit.|the human mind, who traces this plan jy 


History will be for him a tragedy where 
hostile passions are combating, and which 
has for its perpetual heroes now fate, now 
chance. The spirit, in the acquisition of its 
liberty, its conscience, and the realization 
of its perfection, passes through various his- 
toric states; and there is no historic state 
which does not believe it is definitive, and 
which does not oppose resistance to the 
spiritual and human development. Hence 


arise great conflicts, in which the final vic- | 
tory always goes to liberty and to conscience. 


The spirit was confounded with nature in 


Asia. Man was distinguished from nature | 


in Greece and Rome, and arrived at the full 
idea of liberty in the Germanic Christian 


world, in Europe and America. No force | 


has been able to prevent this development. 
Humanity has arrived at its complete ma- 
turity. 

This last age has three epochs—the Ger- 
manic invasions; feudalism in the Church; 
modern times, reason, and liberty. The dis- 
covery of America was the dawn of this 
day, the Reformation was its morning, the 
French revolution its noon. Man feels him- 
self filled with liberty, and liberty filled 


with the divine spirit. He is unwilling to | 


recognize a difference between priests and 


laymen, between monarch and vassal. The | 


age of reason grows stronger from the Peace 
of Westphalia, which assures religious liber- 


ty, to the modern revolutions, which reveal | 


the idea of right. We call this final age the 


Age of Reason, because it recognizes the laws | 


of justice and of right. The truth which 


Luther believed he had discovered in the | 


historic books of the Bible every man seeks 


in the eternal book of the conscience. But | 
man has not only reason, he has will also. | 


It is necessary to complete the sovereignty 
of the human reason with the sovereignty 
ofthe human will. In France Rousseau pro- 
claimed the right of the people, and in Ger- 
many Kant and Fichte said that man should 
desire only his liberty. In Germany the 
idea was freer, and followed its course more 
regularly. In France the idea was more 
persecuted, especially by the Church, and 
the revolution burst out. It has been said 


that the French revolution proceeded from | 


philosophy, and philosophy should not deny 
it ; it should recognize it, because philosophy 
is not only pure reason, but also living rea- 
son realizing itself in the world. The tem- 
pest came because the progressive idea had 
to break the blind and formidable opposi- 
tion of the historic state. To avoid these 
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history, who dictates the laws of progress, 
who sees the spirit rising from nature to the 
conscience—tell me if he can, without radi- 
cally contradicting his principles, demand 
that all this human progress shall pause 
and go back before the shadow of the mon- 
archy? 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing. 
ton Public Life during several Administrations, ~ 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S ADMINISTRATION, 
“M ENERAL TAYLOR’S cabinet was a eu- 
rious aggregation of incongruous ele- 
|ments. He had a limited and superficial 
| knowledge of men in civil life, although few 
had a keener insight in estimating the char- 
acters of those with whom he came in con- 
tact in the army. He was jealous of Mr. 
Clay; and Mr. Crittenden’s ardent support 
in the Presidential canvass, while it gave 
mortal offense to the great Kentuckian, was 
highly appreciated by General Taylor. Mr. 
Crittenden, although having reason to com- 
plain of the intolerance and overbearing ar- 
| rogance of Mr. Clay, was loyal and devoted 
'to him until that gentleman publicly de- 
clared that he would not again compete for 
the Presidency. Mr. Crittenden then be- 
came the warm supporter of General Taylor; 
and when Mr. Clay reconsidered his deter- 
mination, Mr. Crittenden was so far commit- 
ted to his rival that a change of position 
was impracticable. Hence it was that Mr. 
Crittenden got to be President Taylor’s most 
influential adviser. Amore honorable, disin- 
terested, or high-toned gentleman than John 
| J. Crittenden I have never known. But he 
was an emotional, warm-hearted man, and 
his judgment was always liable to be warped 
by his prepossessions. General Taylor acted 
upon his advice when he tendered the War 
Department to Mr. Toombs, of Georgia. For- 
tunately for the harmony of the administra- 
tion, Toombs declined the office. But it was 
a piece of incomprehensible folly to offer him 
the place. Toombs had been an active, en- 
ergetic member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and he was a man of rather a superior 
quality of mind. But he was opinionated, 


| : : ° 
| arrogant, intractable, irascible, and would 
| have been a disturbing force hardly endur- 


conflicts it is necessary that the governors | 
and the governed should alike hold sacred | 
the idea of right. In this way we may de- | 


velop the human spirit so as to arrive at its 
fullness and perfection. This is the theory 


of Hegel. Tell me if the philosopher who | 


thinks in this way, who lights this ideal in | much concerned thereat. 


able in any administration. Mr. Crawford, 
of Georgia, was called to the place which 
Toombs had refused. He was a gentleman 
of fair reputation at home, but was compara- 
tively unknown tothe country. His conduct 
in the matter of the Galphin claim was se- 
verely censured, and President Taylor was 
But the old gen- 











tleman could never be persuaded of the pro- | 


priety of reconstructing his cabinet. He re- 
warded such a thing as a confession of weak- | 
ness. He said it was like changing front in | 
the presence of the enemy. Mr. Clayton, his 
Secretary of State, was a brilliant man in the 
Senate, one of the best debaters in the body, | 
and a prudent, discreet, and admirable legis- | 


lator, but he had no executive or adminis- | 
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But he soon came to regard the Democrats 
as his adversaries. Party lines were drawn 
sharply soon after he came into office. It 
was evident that the Whigs must have the 
offices and other gratifications pertaining 
usually to the dominant party as a condi- 
tion of their support of the administration ; 
and a system of proscription and exclusion 
as inexorable as that practiced by the Dem- 


trative ability. At an early stage of the ad- | ocrats under similar circumstances was en- 
ministration he became uneasy and discon- | forced by the Whigs in every department 


tented, and before the end of the year tend- 
ered his resignation. The President refused 
to accept his resignation, and he was finally 
persuaded to withdraw it. 

Mr. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury, 


was an able lawyer, a gentleman of varied | 
° ee | 
accomplishments, great decision of charac- | 


ter, and of perfect integrity ; but he lacked 


flexibility, and did not readily adapt him- | 


self to the situation. Mr. Preston, of West- 
ern Virginia, was made Secretary of the 


Navy. He was a fluent debater, a lawver | 


of fair capacity, and an upright, honorable 
gentleman. But he had no aptitude for the 
duties of his office. Ludicrous stories were 
rife in Washington, illustrating his dense 


ignorance of nautical affairs. One of them 


was to this effect: His first official visit was 
made to the Gosport Navy-yard, Norfolk. 
Commodore Skinner was in command. He 
was a diminutive, insignificant-looking man, 
who had no great regard for forms or eti- 
quette, and was never particular about his 
dress, even on the most important occasions. 
He received the Secretary on board the Penn- 
sylvania, the largest ship in the service. The 
boatswain of the Pennsylvania was a large, 
fine-looking man, handsomely dressed in the 
uniform of his grade, and Mr. Preston, sup- 
posing him to be the officer in command, 
rushed up to him, and embraced him with 
great effusion. This blunder produced much 
merriment; and when the Secretary, look- 
ing down the main hatch, and seeing the pe- 
culiarity of the ship’s construction, exclaim- 
ed, “ My ! she’s hollow!” there was an 
explosion of laughter from the forecastle to 
the quarter-deck. 

The most fitting appointment in the cab- 
inet was Mr. Reverdy Johnson, Attorney- 
General. Eminent as a jurist, he was equal- 
ly distinguished as a statesman and publi- 
cist, and no President could desire a wiser 
or safer adviser. General Taylor, although 





aman of patriotic intentions, full of plain | 


common-sense, and fair general capacity, 
was bothered and embarrassed by the ri- 
valry and jealousies that prevailed in the 
Whig party. The old gentleman entered 
the Presidency with no strong party pre- 
dilections. He was originally no more of a 
partisan than General Grant, and a nomina- 
tion and election by the Democrats would 
have been just as acceptable to him as the 
same distinction conferred by the Whigs. 


of the government. 

But there was a subdivision in the Whig 
| party, notably in the State of New York, 
growing out of the competing pretensions 
of Messrs. Seward and Fillmore, which final- 
ly terminated in the extinction of the Whig 
party, and the construction upon its ruins 
| of the great Republican organization which 
swept the country six years thereafter, and 
still retains the control of the government. 
| Whether that result would have ever been 
attained if the Democratic party had re- 
mained united, is a question that can not 
now be definitely settled. Jt is certain, 
however, that when Mr. Lincoln was chos- 
en President, agreeably to the forms of the 
Constitution, there was a large preponder- 
ance of the popular vote against him, and 
that if the will of the people of the whole 
country had been correctly represented in 
the electoral college, he could not have 
been chosen to the Presidency. 
| The nomination of Mr. Fillmore as Vice- 
| President was repugnant to the feelings of 
Mr. Seward and his friends. They seem to 
have had a foreboding of what finally took 
place, and the succession of Mr. Fillmore to 
the Presidential chair, while it vexed and 
| alarmed them, was not an occasion of much 
|surprise. At the outset Mr. Fillmore ap- 
| peared to occupy the vantage-ground. He 
was a gentleman of dignified and imposing 
| presence; he was known to General Taylor 
‘as having had considerable experience in 
civil life; and then he was in the closest 
official proximity to him. Practically, and 
|in the experience of most of General Tay- 
| lor’s predecessors, the Vice-President is of 
| the least possible consequence in the opera- 
tions of the government. Apart from his 
position as presiding officer of the Senate, 
he has no functions, no authority; and it 
|is only the possibility of his higher eleva- 
| tion under the constitutional provision that 
gives his position much importance. But 
General Taylor. did not so regard it. To 
his apprehension the Vice-President was 
the officer next in rank to the command- 
ing general; and for the first few months 
of his administration Mr. Fillmore was con- 
stantly consulted on matters of public con- 
| cern, and specially with reference to the 
personal policy of the government. But 
|the members of the cabinet soon became 
| jealous of the influence of the Vice-Presi- 
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dent. And this was natural enough; for 
the Prime Minister is never on good terms 
with the heir-apparent. Besides, Mr. Sew- 


ard—who was an expert intriguer, and had | 


many adroit and capable men in his inter- 
est—soon established confidential relations 
with most of the members of the cabinet; 
and some time before the death of the Pres- 
ident Mr. Fillmore was reduced to a condi- 
tion of insignificance and helplessness al- 
most painful to behold. General Taylor be- 
came sensible that the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent carried no authority or power in the 
councils of the nation; and being really tak- 
en posgession of by Mr. Seward and his par- 
tisans, the friends of Mr. Fillmore were in 
danger of proscription under the opposing in- 
fluence which dominated the White House. 
This was the state of things when General 
Taylor died, in July, 1850. 

When Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the Pres- 
idency he found his personal opponents fill- 
ing the most important places in the gov- 
ernment; and although an amiable man, of 
no strong antipathies or prepossessions, he 
was constrained, from the necessity of the 
case, to make many changes. He recon- 
structed his cabinet anew, with Mr. Webster 
for Secretary of State. Mr. Clayton, who 
was Mr. Webster's immediate predecessor, 
came back to the Senate ; but Messrs. Mere- 
dith, Crawford, and Preston, his colleagues 
in the cabinet, fell back to private life, from 
which they never again emerged. Mr. Crit- 
tenden succeeded Reverdy Johnson as At- 
torney-General, and that fresh-water sail- 
or, Preston, made way for Mr. Graham, of 
North Carolina, who afterward ran for Vice- 
President on the ticket with Mr. Fillmore. 
Thomas Corwin came into the.Treasury De- 
partment, a brilliant orator, a man of genu- 
ine wit, and a charming companion, but of 
scant qualifications for a financial minister, 
and of rather loose notions in respect to offi- 
cial responsibility. Mr. Hall, Fillmore’s old 
law partner at Buffalo, was made Postmas- 
ter-General. Subsequently an arrangement 
was made with Mr. Conkling, father of the 
present Senator, then Judge of the Northern 
District of New York, by which he was made 
minister to Mexico, and Mr. Hall took his 
place on the bench, and made an admirable 
and very able judge. There were some in- 
sinuations of a bargain, inconsistent with 
an elevated sense of delicacy and propriety. 
But in those days elevated notions prevailed 
on the subject of public merality. At the 
present time such fastidiousness would be 
generally ridiculed. 


The administration of Mr. Fillmore was 


generally successful. With the ponderous 
ability of Mr. Webster, and his long expe- 
rience in public affairs, it could have been 
nothing else. The condition of the country 
was such that no great enterprise or activ- 
ity was needed in the administration. But 
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| the Whig party was convulsed by the aspi- 
rations and intrigues of several rival cap. 
didates for the Presidency. Mr. Webster. 
who had for a long series of years been suf. 
fering under a hallucination of mind on the 
subject, was determined that his pretensions 
should no longer be postponed. It was his 
sincere conviction that the people had long 
been anxious to make him President, but 
that their wishes had been baffled by the 
sinister influence of the political managers, 
Mr. Fillmore, like every other man who had 
tasted the sweets of the executive oftice, 
wished for a re-election. The majority of 
the party preferred General Scott, who was 
finally made the candidate, to be ignomin- 
iously beaten by a county politician as lit- 
tle known as Franklin Pierce. 

The Whig party never rallied after this 
| overwhelming defeat, and finally disappear- 
ed upon the organization of the Republican 
party in 1854. 


| 


GENERAL TAYLOR AS A HISTORIAN. 


General Taylor, although an excellent sol- 
dier, and a man of strong good sense in the 
every-day affairs of life, had been educated 
in the camp, and knew no more of statesman- 
ship or the operations of government thana 
Comanche Indian; nor was he distinguished 
for colloquial accomplishments or narrative 
or descriptive talent. Then’ he had a habit 
of iesitation in conversation that amounted 
almost to a stammer. He spoke in a terse, 
sententious style upon subjects with which 
he was familiar, and his suggestions, espe- 
cially on military matters, were marked by 
quick perception and sound judgment. But 
he was never diffuse or demonstrative, and 
wasted no words upon any body. 

Judge Butler, a colleague in the Senate 
of Mr. Calhoun, calling to pay his respects 
to the President, begged him to describe 
the manner in which the battle of Buena 
Vista was fought. His brother, Pierce But- 
ler, commanding the Palmetto regiment, 
and a very gallant officer, fell in the bat- 
tle, and the judge was naturally anxious to 
learn the particulars of that desperate con- 
test. ‘ Well, well, judge, you want to know 
how the thing was done. Come and dine 
with me to-day, and I’ll tell you all I know 
about it.” 

Judge Butler was a hasty, impetuous man, 
and the words flowed from his mouth in a 
torrent whenever he had occasion to speak. 
He was all impatience during the dinner, 
and the moment they were alone he brought 
up the subject of the battle. 

“ Yes, yes, judge, your brother was a brave 
man, and behaved like a true soldier. But 
about the battle—you want to know how it 
was fought ?” 

“Yes, general, if yon will be so kind. I 
wish to learn how your troops were disposed 
on the field, and how you posted them to re- 
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sist a force so overwhelming. Santa Anna | 
must have outnumbered you four or five to 
one.” 
“The difference was greater than that, I | 
think, but we didn’t stop to count the Mex- | 
icans. I knew there was a heavy force, and 
longed for a couple of regiments more of | 
regulars.” 
“Undoubtedly,” said the judge; “but | 
what was your order of battle ?” 
“Why, why, you see, judge, we went to | 


gave way to him in non-essentials, but he 
was unyielding on important questions. 


|The prevailing impression that Weed was 


the ruling spirit was founded on a miscon- 
ception of the character of the two men. 
Weed was shrewd, of quick perceptions, and 
an expert party tactician ; but Seward had 


{much the more powerful intellect, higher 
|moral courage, more pluck and determina- 
| tion, and always dominated when his mind 


was made up. 


fighting early in the morning the first day, His speech produced a profound sensation 
and we fit all day long, losing a good many | in Congress and throughout the country. It 
men, and at night it looked pretty bad.” | aroused a strong feeling of resentment and 
“Well, what next ?” indignation among the Southern Whigs, and 
“When it got dark I rode over to Saltil- | menaced the unity of the party. I was at 
lo to look after our stores and to provide | that time assisting A. C. Bullitt in the edito- 
against a surprise.” rial department of the Republic, the organ of 
“Why did you go yourself? Why not|General Taylor’s administration. Bullitt 
send one of your aids ?” | was a favorite of General Taylor, having 
“You see, judge, every thing depended on | written the famous Alison letter, which 
not having our supplies cut off, and I want- | smoothed the way for the Whigs to support 
ed to see after things myself.” |his nomination. He had discussed with me 
“How was it the next morning when you | the speech of Mr. Seward, and, at my in- 
came on the field ?” inquired Judge Butler. | stance, had concluded to pass it over in si- 
“Not much change since the night be-| lence, as a delicate thing to handle, under 
fore.” | all the circumstances of the case. The day 
“Who was the first man you met ?” | after its delivery we met Senator Mangum 
“General Wool.” on the Avenue. He was overflowing with 
“ And what did he say ?” wrath at what he denounced as the mon- 
“¢ All is lost.’ ” strous declarations of Mr.Seward. “I have 
“What was your reply ?” just had a conversation with General Tay- 


“<Maybe so, general— we'll see.’ And | lor,” said he, “ and I told him, in the plain- 


upon that we went to fighting again, and | est language, that if such were the doctrines 
fit all that day, and toward night it looked | of the administration, I was its decided op- 
better.” | ponent henceforth, and if those were Whig 
The judge, looking rather blank, asked, | doctrines, I was a Loco-foco.” A few mo- 
“What next ?” |ments afterward we encountered General 
“ Well, the next morning it was reported | Taylor, quite excited by the outbreak of the 
to me that Santa Anna and all his men had | North Carolina Senator. He had a slight 
disappeared in the night, and I was devilish | stammer when speaking under the influence 
glad to be rid of them so.” |of strong emotion. “ A-aleck,” said he— 
: | this was his usual mode of addressing Bul- 
MR. SEWARD'S “HIGHER LAW” SPEECH. | litt—“ Aleck, this is,a nice mess Governor 
It was during the first regular session of | Seward has got us into. Mangum swears 
Congress after President Taylor took his | he’ll turn Democrat if Seward is the mouth- 
seat in the White House that Mr. Seward | piece of my administration. The speech 
made his great speech on the admission of | must be disclaimed at once, authoritatively 
California, in which he enunciated his doc-| and decidedly. Don’t be mealy-mouthed 
trine of the higher law. As was his custom | about it, but use no harsh language. We 
at that time, he had written out the speech | can’t stand for a moment on such principles. 
carefully, and with the most perfect elabora- | The Constitution is not worth one straw if 
tion. It was the finest effort of his life, and | every man is to be his own interpreter, dis- 
if he had slightly qualified his statement of | regarding the exposition of the Supreme 
the binding force of the law of God, and | Court.” 
omitted a gratuitous reference to slavery} Under this inspiration Bullitt wrote an 
in Turkey, that gave great offense to the | elaborate and very powerful criticism upon 
Southern people, it would have been gener-| the speech, commencing in these words: 
ally popular. Thurlow Weed and Francis | “ When a Senator rises in his place, and pro- 
Granger, to whom he read the essay before claims that he holds his credentials from Al- 
its delivery, strongly advised a change in| mighty God, authorizing him to reject all 
the phraseology ; but Mr. Seward was a man | human enactments”—and this was the key- 
of strong will, opinionated, and with a high | note to the whole article. The effect was 
sense of his own judgment, and he refused | |tremendous. Mr. Seward and his friends 
to alter a word. He affected great deference | were filled with consternation, while a feel- 
for the opinions of Mr. Weed, and always | ing of exultation equal in strength pervaded 
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the minds of the Silver-Grays, or Snuff-tak- 
ers, as the conservative Whigs were termed 
by their radical brethren. 

But mark the sequel. Such was the tact 
and address of Mr. Seward, and his skill in 
impressing himself upon those by whom he 
was surrounded, that he soon regained his 
influence with General Taylor, and in a few 
short months the latter permitted the cab- 
inet, co-operating with Seward, to drive 
Bullitt out of the Republic for writing the 
article which he had inspired and ordered 
to be written. 

[ was at Niagara Falls with Bullitt in the 
following July when the news of the death 
of General Taylor reached us, and this was 
his exclamation: “I mourn for the kind- 
hearted old man as I would for a father. 
He never acted wrong on his own motion. 
The filibustering knaves who practiced upon 
his credulity and good nature will now get 
their deserts, and justice will be done to all 
parties.” 

Mr. Fillmore’s administration was a high- 
ly respectable one. He had had considera- 
ble civil experience, and with Mr. Webster in 
the State Department, there would necessa- 
rily be decorum and propriety in the general 
conduct of the government. He had no en- 
terprise, no disposition to put the country 
on extreme courses. He surrounded himself 
with suitable, competent, and honest men; 
and national affairs, external and domestic, 
were in a healthy condition when he gave 
way to General Pierce. 

General Pierce was a pleasant, amiable 
gentleman, of moderate capacity, but with 
no more voice or authority in the govern- 
ment than his private secretary. Rather 
by accident than design he drew about him 
a cabinet of uncommon ability. He was a 
man of facile mind, agreeable address, and 
a ready habit of expressing himself, but in 
an executive council composed of such men 
as Marey, Guthrie, Davis, and Cushing his 
crude and superficial suggestions could have 
had little weight under any circumstances. 
Then his notions of the proprieties of official 
intercourse were loose and undefined. Mr. 
Buchanan represented our government at 
the court of St. James under his administra- 
tion. That gentleman was always envious 
and jealous of Governor Marcy, who was 
then Secretary of State, and instead of com- 
municating with the government through 
the Department of State, conformably to the 
uniform practice of his predecessors in of- 
fice, he corresponded directly with the Pres- 
ident, with the approbation of Pierce, who 
was rather pleased at the indignity thus of- 
fered the Secretary, as well as at his grim 
manner of resenting the affront. 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 


During the administration of General Tay- 
lor Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hud- 
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son Bay Company, sought to make a sale ig 
the government of the United States of what 
were termed “ the possessory rights” of that 
company within our territory. In the treaty 
that settled the boundary line on our north. 
western frontier certain properties and rights 
were secured to the company below the par- 
allel of forty-nine, which the treaty had 
brought within our jurisdiction. The prop 
erties consisted of block-houses and hunting 
stations, with certain contingent rights that 
it was thought could not be maintained 
without danger of a collision between ou; 
government authorities and the Hudson Bay 
Company; and Governor Simpson, a hard- 
headed and sagacious old Scotchman, pro- 
posed to relinquish these rights, and every 
thing thereto pertaining, on the payment 
of a certain specified sum of money. Dur- 


|ing the last session of Congress under Mr, 


Polk Sir George had employed an agent at 


| Washington to uegotiate an arrangement, 


but no progress had been made to that end. 
My old friend, Governor Doty, of Wiscon- 
sin, had recommended me to Sir George as 
a suitable person to undertake the business; 
and early in the winter of 1849 Sir George 
wrote me, asking that I should meet him at 
Lachine, near Montreal, the head-quarters 
of the Hudson Bay Company; or, if that was 
inconvenient, he would see me in Washing- 
ton soon after New-Year. I met him in 
Washington about the time appointed, and 
engaged to see what could be done. Evi- 
dently it would be futile to move in the 
matter without the approbation of the ad- 
ministration. In fact, unless the cabinet 
would consent to make the purchase an ad- 
Ininistration measure, it was not supposed 
to be possible to carry it through. Mr. Clay 
ton, Secretary of State, was opposed to the 
project from the start; and although he be- 
haved with great courtesy and fairness in 
presenting the matter to the President, there 
was a strong prejudice against the scheme, 
and it was soon abandoned. 

Governor Simpson was an able man, of 
strong common-sense, practical and clear- 
headed in his views, an excellent judge of 
men, and the interest of the great corpora- 
tion whose affairs he administered was effi- 
ciently promoted in his hands. At a din- 
ner which he gave at Gadsby’s old hotel | 
met Sir Henry Bulwer, then representing 
the British government at Washington, and 
Mr. Evans, of Maine, who had recently fin- 
ished his Congressional career, which had 
I have 
rarely been more impressed by the views 
and suggestions of any three men. The 
conversation was informal and casual; but 
they were representative men, all of them 
thoroughly informed upon the topics they 
discussed, and expressed themselves with 
great force and clearness. Sir Henry was 


a well-equipped and highly accomplished 


ee i ee 


man, without pedantry or pretense, and Mr. 
Evans was one of the best talkers of his 
time. No man was better instructed in re- 
gard to the structure and operation of our 
government, or could more readily explain 
the complexities of our system, so puzzling 
to the best-informed foreigners. Sir George 
was rich in information upon subjects of 
which the others were comparatively ig- 
norant; and, altogether, the conversation 
and the free-and-easy discussions afforded 
a charming entertainment. One rarely sees 
three such men together. They were wholly 
unlike, differing in their modes of thought 
and forms of expression, and yet alike full 
of information and instruction. 


THAT BULL-PUP. 
“T'S wuth all o’ ten dollars, that ’ere 

job; an’ the idee of your offerin’ me 
two! Why, I hed to haul her up, an’ bail 
her out, an’ turn her upside down, an’ put 
tar an’ oakum into all them cracks—besides 
the time. You don’t seem to think a man’s 
time’s nothin’.” 

“Mr. Fabbins,” said I, “ you know as well 
as I do that you couldn’t have put ten dol- 
lars’ worth of work on that boat. It’s pre- 
posterous, your charging such a price.” 

“T don’t know as I kin take less; tar an’ 
oakum’s riz, an’ a man’s time don’t go for 
nothin’.” 

I was somewhat mystified by Fabbins’s em- 
phasizing the value of his time. He passed 
for a river fisherman, and spent most of his 
time in his boat on the water, where he 
seemed to be about as idly industrious as a 
sitting hen, ‘“ whose time is nothin’,” as the 
boy said. On shore he always moved along 
at the most shambling leisurely pace, as if 
quite indifferent to the relations between 
labor and capital. The only hour when he 
seemed actively employed was when he had 
brought in his boat at sunset, and sat there 
coolly breaking the legs of his captured crabs 
to keep them from crawling back into the wa- 
ter, or reducing some poor flopping cat-fish or 
squirming eel to order by a final quietus. 

Josh Fabbins was a small, thin, weather- 
beaten man of about forty-five, with a face 
which a painter would say was remarkably 
out of drawing. This peculiarity attached 
chiefly to his nose, which, in addition to its 
prominence, had a decided curve to the lar- 
board, like a flesh-colored sail in the wind. 
His light gray eyes were near together, and 
had an uncertain, watery look, as if, were 
it not for the dike interposed by the nasal 
member, they might flow together, and make 
a feeble Cyclop of him. A spare and scat- 
tering beard partly hid his mouth and chin. 
He did not seem to be of the combative or 
audacious order, but like one who would 
sooner gain his point by quiet and pertina- 
cious persistence. 


THAT BULL-PUP. 


| It may have been a semi-consciousness of 
| bold effrontery in the man that led him to 
seek for his psychological complement in the 
| shape of an ugly bull-pup, who always at- 
|tended his steps when on shore. I never 
|heard that he had had much occasion for 
this canine reinforcement, or that the bull- 
| pup had ever fought any battles for his mas- 
ter. But so it was, the man and the dog 
| seemed inseparable. 
My private opinion is that that bull-pup 
had for some time been without any owner. 
| L sometimes met the beast in the Irish quar- 
ter of the town, and sometimes in out-of-the- 
way places, where it was clear he was fol- 
lowing nobody, nor was any body following 
him, though the dog had a just pride about 
it, and made great pretensions either to be- 
ing somebody’s favorite, and to be perpetu- 
ally awaiting the arrival of some one, or else 
he pretended entire indifference to all hu- 
mans; and you would see him sauntering 
leisurely, as if it were nobody’s business 
where he was bound, and he had a perfect 
right to stop and smell at all the corners as 
long as he pleased, and serape acquaintance 
with any other dog he took a fancy to. I 
felt sorry for the young fellow, for I feared 
he was in dissipated habits. I suppose two 
lonely half lives found a sort of complete- 
ness when the fisherman and the dog met in 
mutual league and friendship. 

He was an ugly and vulgar specimen, 
that bull-pup. His color was a dirty white ; 
|his tail was short; his ears were cropped ; 
his legs had the usual twist of his genus; 
and his square pugnacious head and jaws 
looked as if they would, with maturing years, 
harden into a huge animated forceps. But 
the most noticeable thing about him was a 
large black spot on one side of his face, as 
big as your hand, in the centre of which 
was supposed to be his left eye. This eye 
was therefore with difficulty distinguisha- 
ble, but the right eye did double duty. I 
could never see that black spot over his eye 
without imagining it must have been hered- 
itary from one of his quarrelsome ancestors, 
“the hero of a hundred fights,” who had 
borne away the mark from some terrible 
scuffle with man or beast. 

My dispute with Fabbins about the boat 
came to no definite result at this time. I 
persisted, however, in declining to pay him 
the sum he demanded, and left him in a 
somewhat gloomy but not defiant mood. 
The dog stood-by all this time, looking at 
each of us, and seemed to know (confound 
that black patch of his!) all that was said. 
As I was leaving, he looked hard after me, 
as much as to say, “I'll know you when I 
see you again.” 

Fabbins, I think, had no Celtic blood in 
his veins, or I might have anticipated, per- 
haps, something like my experience, a year 
before, with one O’Reagan. 
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O’ Reagan was a poor shiftless Hibernian 
who came to our gate one day with a rusty 
scythe, and asked for a job. We let him do 
about an hour’s work mowing at the weeds 
and wild-carrot tops in our lot, for which he 
demanded one dollar, or half a day’s pay. 
As I declined to pay so much, he went off 
with some saucy words, and in a few days 
sent a constable with a summons to appear 
before a justice of the peace on a certain 
day to answer for my conduct. I was much 
provoked, for the fellow never made any 
endeavor to arrange matters with me. On 
consultation with my friends, I concluded 
to appear. I had some difficulty in finding 
the justice or his office. At last I was di- 
rected to a forlorn group of Irish houses, 
where I found the judge—a crude emigrant 
from the gem of islands over the sea—seat- 
ed on his door-step, in his shirt sleeves, who, 
when I stated my case, called to the plaint- 
iff, who was within hearing, to lay down 
his pitchfork and come into court. We 
then entered a bare room, with a platform 
and tables at one end, where the judge took 
his seat, and as he was not very strong on 
reading and writing, transacted his busi- 
ness through his son and secretary: the re- 
sult of which was that, besides the one dol- 
lar to O’Reagan, there was another dollar 
adjudged to the court. I thought of Lear: 


“Oh, Regan, thou hast tied 
Sharp-toothed unkindness like a vulture here!” 


I contented myself with giving Mr. O’Rea- 
gan a piece of good advice as to his conduct 
in future to his patrons, and left the court 
congratulating myself that the costs were 
no heavier. 
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This was in the days of the Emerald Ring | 


of Poddersville. That ring, I think, is bro- 
ken now. 


The next time I saw Fabbins was on the | 
shore road, when he stopped me with a re- | 


newal of his demand. The dog stopped too, 


and looked at me in a sinister way out of his | 


one visible eye, and seemed to say, “ You'd 
better settle that bill, or, by the Dogstar, 
I may have occasion to be at your shins.” 
The wind was blowing hard from the river, 


something moving toward me, and who 
should make his appearance but that bul]. 
pup, followed by the shambling steps and 
unsymmetrical features of Josh Fabbins, 
“Confound it!” I said, “here he is again 

but not like the birds with their little bills. 
He must think I am like one of these trees, 
and am budding all over with greenbacks, 
Because he finds me walking in the fields. 
he thinks I have eternal leisure, and there- 
fore endless stocks and ready cash at com- 
mand. Just now I was singing, ‘I know a 
bank whereon the wild thyme blows.’ | 
suppose he heard me, and thinks I refer to 
a bank in Wall Street.” His dog looked hard 
at me. He neither barked nor growled, yet 
stood there as if in case of any serious alter- 
cation he would easily be master of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, he was no longer a pup. 
He had grown bigger and stronger, and had 
lost that flabby and sheepish look observa- 
ble in many canine youngsters. He seemed 
quite conscious that he was emerging from 
unmuscular and unprotected puppyhood into 
all a full-grown dog’s doggedness. As his 
master lapsed into more marked formless- 
ness of features and feebleness of gait, the 
bull-dog was gaining in shape, size, and vi- 
rility, and seemed to show in his one un- 
eclipsed eye a sullen light of reflectiveness, 
and a disposition to take an active part in 


| his owner’s affairs that a little disturbed 


me. Suppose Mr. Fabbins should become 
more than usually importunate about that 
ten dollars? Suppose we should grow warm 
about it, and he should refuse to agree to a 
compromise? Suppose he should see that 
I was growing nervous about the proximity 
of that cursed dog? Suppose he should be 
aware that the loneliness of the place and 
my defenseless condition were unusually fa- 
vorable to his designs? Even now the beast 
was smelling at my legs. I stooped, and 
tried to pat his abominable head—a thing I 
should have scorned to do if I had had a 
pistol about me, or even a stout stick. The 


| creature stood there, and looked at me out 
‘of his one eye like a young canine thunder- 


and I had much ado to keep my hat on. | 


And the fisherman’s nose seemed to careen 
more than ever on one side, and his eyes 
threatened to flow together, and his face 


looked as if the wind had disturbed serious- | 


ly some of its lineaments. I declined to 
make the settlement demanded, renewing 
my former expostulations as to its injustice. 
Something like the same parley occurred 
two or three times when I met him. I be- 
gan to grow weary of the affair, and to 
think of a compromise with the man. 

One day I was in the fields, enjoying the 
budding of the young leaves, and listening 
to the birds, and was in quite a tender and 


! 


cloud. There were no signs of friendliness 
on his part—not the least symptoms of wag- 
ging his tail. 

“Well, Mr. Wallingham,” said the fisher- 
man, “ fine spring weather at last.” 

“Very, very fine, Mr. Fabbins. But what 
brings you so far from the river ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ partickler. ”Tain’t the best 
sort 0’ day for fishin’. Cloudy days is best 
forme. Tried it this mornin’; couldn’t get 


| a darned bite. Out on the flats shad poles 


want fixin’. Boat sprung a leak. By-the- 


| way, Mr. Wallingham, I ain’t been paid yet 


for that boat o’ yourn; more’n five months 
since I mended her.” 
The dog seemed to second this motion, and 


gave a sotto voce symptom of a growl, as 


sentimental mood, when I was aware of | though he were suppressing an oath—the 








THAT BULL-PUP. 





wretch !—and looked at his master, and then | 


at me, in a way I didn’t like, 
meant, “I wouldn’t stand it. 
you get the money out of him ?” 

“ «Curious dog that, Fabbins. Isn’t he 
growibg vicious? I don’t quite like the 
way he looks at me and smells at my legs.” 


Evidently he 
Why don’t 


* Oh, Pup’s all right” (he never called him | 


any thing but “ Pup”). “Smart dog, though. 
He knows a thing or two. Ain’t been eddi- 
cated much, either. He won’t hurt you. 
Get out, Pup! Go lie down!” 

The sweet creature sulkily retired a few 
steps, and compromised by sitting down un- 
easily, but looking steadily at me still. 

Fabbins’s features never seemed more out 
of drawing than just now. 
eunning twinkle in his watery eyes, as if 
small silver-fish were leaping up in them. 

“Mr. Wallingham, s’pose we take it easy 
an’ set down. 
under the trees, an’I take it you hev nothin’ 
to do partickler. You don’t hev to work for 
your livin’ like I do.” 

I thought Fabbins unusually familiar and 
friendly. 
taking a drop. I was disposed to humor 
him, however, and we both sat down on the 
rocks, two or three yards apart. The dog 
looked around to see if any body was within 
hearing, and then took his station facing us 
both, squatting as if his seat were only a 
temporary one. We three formed three an- 
gles of a right-angled triangle. 

Fabbins seemed quite at leisure. He took 


a short clay pipe from his pocket, filled it, | 


lit a match, and began smoking. 

The dog, observing him, relaxed and 
stretched himself out, with his head across 
one of his paws, but still turning the white 
of his unblackened eye upon me. 

The fisherman smoked a few minutes in 
silence, and then observed, “ Rayther dry 


There was a) 


It’s rayther a nice place here | 


I began to suspect he had been | 


“Nonsense! Haven't I said again and 
again that it’s a preposterous charge? I told 
you long ago I shouldn’t pay it.” 
| The dog looked at me out of the corner of 
_ his white eye, and for the first time I noticed 
that he had another eye in the black patch, 
but it was blood-red! 

Fabbins frowned feebly, rubbed his lop- 
sided nose, and his eyes grew more watery. 
He applied himself again to his flask. 
| Tell you—mus’ have my money, Misser 
| Wallam. It’s wuth it to me. Don’t take 
,’count of a man’s time, does he, Pup? Pup, 

let’s have the money out of him, hey, Pup ?” 
The villainous animal understood him, 
and turned to me with a low growl. 
“Fabbins,” I said—for I began to be su- 
| perstitious about the creature—“ suppose we 
|make a compromise about that boat. Say 
five dollars.” 

The dog looked at me less angrily, and as 

, if he were pondering whether he should ae- 
cept my offer. 
| “Can’t do it, Miss’ Walm—rich man like 
| you—'tain’t nothin’. Mus’ have it.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Fabbins. I am 
by no means rich. I have to work to make 
enough to piece cut a small income. Be- 
sides, that’s not the. point. You didn’t do 
ten dollars’ worth of work—no, nor five. 
But I'll give you five, to be rid of the whole 
business.” 

The dog seemed to throw a supplicating 
| look at his master. But Fabbins was begin- 
/ning to feel the effect of his potations. He 
got up, and staggered, flushed and angrily, 
| toward me, and clinched his fist. The dog 
, too turned, and gave a savage growl. I 

looked about for a stone or stick or some- 
thing, to defend myself. The beast made a 
spring at my legs, and I was about to grap- 
ple with him as I might, when I saw Fab- 


bins behind stumble and measure his length 
| 


work this; guess I’ll hev to liquor up a lit- | on the grass; and, to my utter amazement, 
tle ;’ and drawing a small flask from his | the animal left me and ran back to his mas- 


pocket, poured part of its contents into his) 
upturned, scrawny throat. The dog look- | 
ed at him suspiciously, heaved a sigh, and 
snapped petulantly at a fly. 

“P’r’aps you won't take 
You’re welcome if you will.” 

“No, I thank you,” I said. I looked at 
my watch. “Bless me!” I said; “I must 
go. I didn’t think it so late.” 

But why did that confounded bull-pup 
cock his head on one side, and look at me as 
if I were talking to hin? Curious dog that. 

“No, d-don’t go, Misser Wallagam. It’s 
a nice place here, Rich men like you ain’t 
pressed for time. Got sumpin to say to 
you, Misser Wallagam—bout that boat, you | 
know.” 

“Oh, the boat! 
say ?” 

“Fact is, mus’ have my ten dollars, Misser | 
Wallagam.” 
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any yourself? 


Well, what have you to. 


ter, running around him and whining and 
tugging at his coat, as if endeavoring to lift 
him from his prostrate position. Thinking 
discretion the better part of valor, I took this 
opportunity to leave, and made a short-cut 
homeward through the woods. 

I was quite uncertain what course the 
man would now pursue to extort from me 
the money he demanded. Would he take his 
chance of meeting me in my solitary walks, 
and make his dog his policeman? Or would 
he sue me, as O’Reagan did? Or would he 
remember enough of the interview last de- 
scribed to come to terms and accept my 
offer? 

About a quarter of a mile from my house, 


/ near the suburbs of the little village of Pod- 


dersville, there was a row of small, rickety, 


|frame buildings, which went by the name 


of New Cork. These buildings were tenant- 
ed by Irish people, some of them decent and 
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orderly, but some of inflammable and riot- | 


ous propensities. Occasionally a barn would 


burn down in the neighborhood, late at night, | 


and no one could detect the delinquents. 
But suspicion attached to half a dozen young 
Hibernians. It was a forlorn-looking street, 
this Irish Row. The houses were ragged 
and untidy, the palings and gates in front 
broken and unpainted, the yards as bare of 
grass and flowers and trees as if vegetation 
were something to be dreaded. The “ wear- 
ing of the green” may apply to the flags and 
emblems of this people, but there is a decided 
aversion to displaying the national color in 
the verdure of nature about their front-doors. 
The puddly sidewalk in front, and the mud 
of the street and gutters, were the play- 
ground of the swarming juveniles who tum- 
bled and screamed about among the chick- 
ens and geese and ducks. Disagreeable lit- 
tle curs barked and snarled at your heels as 
you passed; and the opposite sidewalk, 
which was bordered by a rickety fence, be- 


hind which the cows and goats were pas- | 


tured, was strewn, like a sea-shore with 
wrecks, with old cast-off shoes that had 
been stranded there all winter, old rusty 
pans, and coffee-pots without bottoms, bro- 
ken crockery, rags, glass, and skeletons 
of crinoline. Walking here, you stepped 
amidst the unburied relies of the past. The 
civilization of this quarter of the town was 
something quite distinct from that of Pod- 
dersville in general. 

You may fancy from this sketch that some 
portions of our quiet little town were not 
unfavorable to the growth of those baleful 
organizations termed Rings. There had been 
decided symptoms of a lusty fungous growth 
in this way, and these were particularly man- 
ifested in one of the late annual district- 
school meetings, where a turbulent and al- 
most riotous election of school directors took 
place. The Catholic party were for build- 
ing another school-house under their own 
exclusive management, the Protestant for 
enlarging the present building so as to ac- 
commodate all. The former faction was 
unfortunate in its representation on this 
oceasion, for this was composed of the most 
lawless roughs and bullies of the town. But 
the party of law, order, union, and intelli- 
gence carried it, though the chairman of the 
meeting was howled at and insulted by the 
mob, and made his voice heard with the 
greatest difficulty. 

One night, as I was passing New Cork 
Row, on the opposite side of the street, I 
thought I heard Fabbins’s voice, and O’Rea- 
gan’s, and a few others of his countrymen, 
in low conversation. These seemed to be 
endeavoring to persuade the fisherman to 
join in some scheme or plot, but I couldn’t 
make ont what it was. The bull-dog stood 
as sentinel in the middle of the street, and 
looked at me as I passed, and I fancied that 
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the eye under that black patch of his flashed 
with a blood-red light on me, like a lurid 
glass jar in « druggist’s window, and that | 
heard a low growl. But I passed on, and 
nothing came of it. 

From the memorable evening of the dis- 
trict-school voting the Ring began to he 
conscious that it was cracked. And at the 
next town election still greater gain was 
shown for the reform party, and one of the 
reforms carried was that of putting ina bet- 
ter justice of the peace ; so that if Mr. Fab- 
bins had entertained any notion of suing 
me, this last election decided him to remain 
quiet. 

I had seen nothing of the fisherman for a 
good while. I had tried my boat and found 
it still leaky, and came to the conclusion 
that three dollars was full enough payment 
for such poor work as he had expended on 
the job. So I sought him out and repre- 
sented to him the condition of my boat, and 
handed him that sum. He took it without 
a word of expostulation. That bull-pup 
made no objection, and only looked deject- 
edly at his master. Ever since the last 
election the animal seemed to know that his 
power was waning; that he had espoused a 
declining and a lost cause. He still would 
turn up the white of his unshadowed eye at 
me, as I passed him on the shore road, but 
it was more in sorrow than in anger. It 
seemed to express a stoical resignation. The 
end of his stubby tail had a perceptible 
droop. He passed the other dogs without 
noticing them. He rather avoided obser- 
vation, kept close at his master’s heels, and 
seemed indifferent to all the rest of the 
world, human, bovine, feline, or canine. 
Looking close at that one visible eye of his, 
one day, I thought I could detect a certain 
introverted expression. ‘ All is vanity,” he 
seemed to say. “ Life is short, like the tails 
and ears of bull-dogs. Times are changed. 
Where is the public sentiment that once lent 
vigor to my backbone, and made a black- 
sminith’s vise of my jaws? I am a disap- 
pointed Bow-wow-ry boy.” 

As for the fisherman, he seemed to live 
the same lonely and dilapidated sort of life. 
I never heard that he had been married. He 
boarded in an obscure house near the shore. 
When he was out in his boat, he left his dog 
behind, who, though he would stand a few 
minutes on the wharf, looking thoughtfully 
after his master as he lazily plied his oars 
over the water, made no complaints, and 
seemed to take the separation philosoph- 
ically. Whenever he chanced to see him 
returning, he would wait for him, and wag 
as much of his short tail as he could, but 
made no noise about it. How he spent his 
time when Fabbins was away on the river 
I hardly know. But I often saw him, as I 


said, in other parts of the town, where he 
seemed to be pretending he had business of 
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PoE eather 
his own. There was a mystery about hin) 
But on shore the two were ever undivided. | 
One day I met them in a lane near the In- 
valid Sailors’ Home. It was a Sunday after- | 
noon in June. Fabbins was seated on a low | 
wall, gazing listlessly on some lazily sailing 
vessels on the river. That bull-pup sat be- | 
side him, looking in his face. Along the 
shady lane, at intervals, might be seen a 
dozen or more of the ancient mariners, some 
in couples and some alone, slowly walking 
up and down with that peculiar gait by | 
which those poor old disabled bodies are | 
easily recognized ; some with wooden legs, | 
and some with what remained of their with- | 
ered old sea-legs—but all with stout walk- 
ing-sticks. They always seemed to move | 
like so many pairs of compasses in loose | 
trowsers and short jackets. 
“Good-evening, Mr. Fabbins,” I said. 
“Good-evening, Mr. Wallingham.” 
“You seem to be inseparable friends still, | 
Fabbins, you and your dog.” 
“ Why, yes, Pup’s about the best friend 1) 
have.” 
“You wouldn’t sell him, then ?” } 
“No, Sir! Why, he’s wuth more to me | 
than any body knows. You see, Mr. W al- | 
lingham, its rayther hard times, an’ I’m 
gittin old, an’ I hain’t no wife to take care | 
o’ me. And there ain’t no institootion like | 
this ere Sailors’ Home totake me in—though | 
I was a sailor myself once, an’ seen hard | 
work aboard ship. Them old fellers here | 
has an easy time, though they hev lost their | 
legs, or broke their backs, or got knocked up 
one way or ‘nother. But I hev to rough it, 
an’ support myself as I kin, an’ its hard 
times. Fact is, ’m about made up my mind | 


Mr. 


;my flesh an’ blood. 


| to quit these diggin’ s. Was ye thinkin’ o? 0’ 


| buyin’ the dog ?” 


“ Well, no—not for myself. But I have a 
friend who wants a good house-dog. There 
| have been burglars around lately.” 

“Now I jes tell you, Mr. Wallingham, that 
I couldn’t part with Pup, not if you was to 
| offer me— Well, it’s no use tryin’ to git him. 
iW hy, Pup an’ me are jes like man an’ wife.” 

And his queer face twisted into a sort of 


| melancholy smile. 


“Where do you think of going, Fabbins ?” 

“Don’t exactly know yet. May go to sea, 
| and may go West. Got a cousin out in Dee- 
troit, an’ maybe I may jine him in a fishin’ 
establishment out there.” 

“You wouldn’t leave Pup behind if you 
got a good price for him ?” 

“Mr. Wallingham, it ud be like sellin’ 
’Tain’t right in you to 
Besides, he wouldn’t be no use 
| to nobody. He’d foller me to the end of 
/ereation. Ye couldn’t keep him.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right; and I 
| should hate to part two such good friends. 
Good-ev vening. I wish you success wherever 
you go.” 

This was the last I saw of Fabbins and his 
dog. It was about a year from that time 
that the following paragraph caaght my eye 
in a newspaper: 


tempt me. 


“A man near Detroit lately fell from a wharf into 
the lake, but was rescued by his dog. He is supposed 
| to have ‘been intoxicated. It is said that his sudden 
| immersion, and the touching way in which he was 
saved from drowning, produced such an effect on his 


mind that he has joined the Baptist Church, has aban- 


doned spirituous liquors, and promises to become aa 
exemplary and industrious citizen.” 


Was it Josh Fabbins? I hope so. 
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By THE REV. 


WILLIAM H. MILBURN. 


HEN I was five years old an unlucky, | salts, castor-oil, rhubarb, and “spare fast that 
unintended blow from the hand of a oft with gods doth diet.” The patient must 


playmate inflicted a severe wound in my 
left eye. 
dred miles from a doctor, and my mother ap- 
plied a wet bandage to the eye, I might have 
been saved more than forty years of twilight, 
deepening down into utter night, besides 


ing in the darkness. But the accident befell 


| be reduced, to prepare him for an operation. 


Had the incident occurred a hun- | No operation was really necessary, for in a 


healthy child a wound even in the eye, if let 
alone, will take care of itself. But what is 
a child to a learned medical professor with 


a score of private students, and, withal, the 
the thousand ills which come from dwell- | 


editor of areview? A subject, a capital sub- 


| ject, for an operation. 
me in the polite city of Philadelphia, famed 


So there was a day when the professor, 


for its medical schools and their distinguish- | his brother professors, and their students, a 
ed professors; and of course one of these | room full of them, came together in my fa- 
illustrious persons was instantly sent for. | ther’s house to see a beautiful operation— 
He was a tall, rawboned man, of stately but | | beautiful enough, I suppose, to him who per- 
cold and forbidding manners, supposed to be | forms and to those who look on; but what of 
very learned in his art, and withal an old | the child? Oh, he is only a aubject ! The « 
bachelor—as fit to care for a wounded child | nitrate of silver was deftly drawn over the 
as the King of Brobdingnag would have been | cicatrix. The child’s mother, amidst the ap- 
to medicine Gulliver. I was put upon a| plause of the spectators at the delicate and 
regimen of lancets, cups, and leeches, Epsom- | beautiful manipulation, was commanded by 
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the professor to keep the boy in a dark room, 
and the eye constantly wet with this pre- 
scription —solution of sugar of lead — and 
the professor would see the patient to-mor- 
row. The days wore on. The fire in the 


eye abated until it was quenched, gradual- | 


ly light was admitted into the room, and, 
thanks to modern science and surgical skill, 
a perfect cure had been wrought. But stay ; 
there’s a slight scar, and it must be removed. 
To be sure, it does not affect the sight, and 
if the natural secretions of the eye are al- 
lowed to go on, they will absorb it ; but then 
there is the honor of science and the repu- 
tation of a great medical professor at stake 
—the operation must be repeated. 

There was another day when a number of 
gentlemen, who looked like. clergymen, ex- 
cept that they wore dress-coats, and when 
in deep thought held gold-headed canes to 
their noses, as if there were pouncet-boxes 
or receptacles for disinfectants in the tops, or 
as if the contact of gold with the delicate 
nerve at the end of the nose had a stimula- 


ting effect upon the organs of memory, in- | 





vention, and device—Hermes’s caduceus, tg 
arouse wisdom and call the dead back to life 


I spoiled a peck before I ever benefited one!” 
Mine simply went into one of my professor's 
pecks. I wonder how many pecks, bushels, 
and tons of human eyes the faculty have 
disposed of, say, within forty years! 

Then there were two years of darkness— 
darkness visible, intermitting with ghastly 
flames, lurid fires, from two furnaces heated 
seven times hotter; forthe other eye had been 
kindled into a blaze of inflammation. What 
a long anguish it was for the child, for his 
mother and father! The voices of all who 
entered that room of suffering were low, 
their steps light and mufiled, as if it were 
the chamber of death. The chief noise that 
broke the silence was made by the moans 
and sobs of the child, to which there was an 
echo in the stifled sobs and prayers of his 
parents. Sometimes, when I think of the 
operation and its results, my frame grows 
rigid, my fists clinch, and I feel, had that 
child been mine, I should have brained the 
doctor before he could have put the caustic 
in. According to physiology my system has 
undergone six complete changes since then, 


, but my arms bear the marks of countless 


—a day, I say, on which a group of these gen- | 


tlemen, attended each by his retainers, came 
together to see the fire-king perform. Was 
he going to swallow live coals, thrust his 
hand into the flames, or walk into a heated 
furnace? No; only to thrust a living brand 
into a little child’s eye, and then write a 
learned article for the next number of the 
Medical Review, for the encouragement of 


euts made by the lancet; for those were the 
days of heroic medical treatment. I was 
bled, cupped, leeched anew, and made to 
swallow enough nauseous, perilous stuff to 
start a respectable young druggist in trade. 
To help allay and subdue the raging fires in 
the swollen, almost bursting, eyes, the solu- 


tion of sugar of lead was again applied, as if 


countless smaller fire-kings in the rural re- | 


gions to inflict like tortures upon other help- 
less victims. It is said the “burned child 
dreads the fire,” and it can be easily imag- 
ined that, having had one touch of this man’s 
quality, I should shrink from the second. 
What could a child’s cries, struggles, prayers 
avail? Where were my father and moth- 
er? Why did not these gentlemen with the 
white cravats and gold canes and the fine 
young students interfere and save a five-year- 
old boy from his torturer? Without an act 
of grace, a pat on the head, a caress, or word 
of sympathy, the harsh man seized, fastened 
me as in stocks between his knees, pressed 


it was resolved that what the inflammation 
spared the lead wash should destroy. When 
I was released from my gloomy chamber, as 


| a@ captive from a dungeon where almost in- 


my head against his left shoulder, and reck- | 


lessly thrust the caustic through the eye— 
not a delicate operation,truly. But then his 
brother professors must agree with him that 
it was a shame such a beautiful operation 
should be spoiled by the unmannerly be- 
havior of that cub. What right had he to 
make such an uproar—as if modern science 
ought to regard human agony? But that 
was more than forty years ago. It was the 
wont of a world-renowned American surgeon 
in lecturing on the eye to the students to be- 
gin thus: “Gentlemen, the eyeis the most del- 
icate organ of the body ; you should be very 
cautious in beginning to treat it. I presume 


quisitorial horrors had been experienced, 
shrunken well-nigh to a skeleton, it was 
found that the sight of one eye had depart- 
ed forever, and that the lymph from the in- 
flammation uniting with the residuum of the 
lead wash had formed opacities in the other, 
which in due time would darken the sun. 
Such was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with oculists and their practice. After 
such an introduction one might fancy that 
a larger and more intimate knowledge with 
the professors and their art would not be de- 
sired. But hope makes us weak as well as 
strong, and I have therefore performed many 
a pilgrimage, and made many visits to the 
shrines of great and illustrious professors of 
the healing art, and have not disdained to 


| visit at least one very famous, very money- 


making wonder-worker. As every one of 
my readers stands the chance of losing his 
sight, wholly or in part, and as this page 
may be read by many of my brothers and sis- 
ters in infirmity, I must needs pause, and for 
the benefit of all, as well as to gratify the 
curiosity of future ages, try to sketch Dr. 
Oxturn, a celebrated peripatetic friend of 
humanity, who devotes his days and nights 
to the relief and cure of impaired ears and 
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eyes for a very moderate compensation. Per-| wept her eyes out in two nights and a day 

haps I might be ashamed to confess the when her husband died, who, in reply to 

acquaintance but that I happened to dine, your question whether she was really bene- 

nearly twenty years ago, with Mr. Prescott, fited, answered, with such a sedate, con- 

the historian, who, as all the world knows, | vincing manner, 

was nearly blind. As the talk went on he “T think Iam a little—indeed,I might say 

asked, a great deal; the gracious daylight is com- 
“Did you ever visit Dr. Oxturn ?” ing back to me after that bitter vale of 
Somewhat sensitive about my acquaint- | tears.” 

ance with this illustrious humanitarian, I At last your turn comes. With becoming 


answered, in genuine Yankee fashion, awe and thankfulness you enter the great 
“Did you?” | man’s presence, take the chair opposite his, 


My friend hemmed and hawed, and seemed | and your knees are inclosed between his. 
to be engaged in the solution of a knotty The light is good—he casts a rapid glance 


problem, but at length replied, /at your worst eye. “It is hopeless.” Then 
“Umph! yes—I have—seen him.” | he looks for a few seconds at the other, and 
“ With what result ?” I asked. | bids you look up, down, to the right, to the 
“T beg your pardon,” he rejoined, “but are | left, this way, toward your nose, now this 
you in the same boat ?” | way a little. 


After comparing notes it was found that; ‘“That’s very good; you have some power 
we had a common experience. As my ac-/in that eye—there’s light here—bad eye, 
quaintance with Dr. Oxturn goes back a very bad eye, but I think I can benefit you; 
score of years, and. as the fees which he de- have saved much worse eyes than that. My 
rived from Mr. Prescott, myself, and thou- | treatment is perfectly original. I have given 
sands of patients in all parts of the civilized | my life to the eye—have saved thousands of 
world have been scrupulously devoted—i.e., | blind men, women, and children. I live to 
a part of them, as he always told you—to do good, but of course I say nothing about 
benevolent and religious purposes, I suppose | that—let my works praise me. I understand 
that no delicate feelings of pride caused by | you are a minister—-I am a member of the 
the honor of such an acquaintance ought to | church. I love theministry! I give a large 
make me shy or ashamed'in avowing to the portion—the largest of my income—to the 
public and to posterity my intimate rela- | spread of the Gospel; but I say nothing about 
tions with him. In his sublime mission of | that. I charge you nothing for my exam- 
relieving the ills to which our flesh is heir, | ination. I have examined hundreds of 
he came from his home across the deep to | thousands of eyes. But my fee for treat- 
the New World. The columns of the jour-| ment will be two and a half a sitting. I 
nals heralded the advent of Dr. Oxturn to /| think I can give you sight enough to read. 
the chief city of that portion of the Occi- | What a pity that a fine young minister 
dental hemisphere in which I was then liv- | should not be able to pursue his studies! 
ing, chronicling at the same time the unpar- | Truly the fields are white unto the harvest. 
alleled mighty cures he had wrought in Eu- | Shall I begin with you now? I always take 
rope and America, urging with naive and ten- | my fee in advance.” 
der voice all sufferers from diseases of the eye | It is needless to describe the treatment ; 
and ear to visit the doctor’s city of refuge. | suffice it that the doctor used most power- 

With an army of sufferers drawn from all | ful stimulants to excite what latent power 
parts of a vast empire, I resorted to San Lo- | there might be in the organ, thus seeming 
retto, where miracles were performed. It | to do good; but of course, when the reaction 
was most edifying to see the crowd of human | came on, you were in worse case than ever, 
creatures in the great man’s anteroom, wait- | and quitted your Loretto shrine a sadder 
ing their turn, like children in the game and a wiser man, with a deeper shadow on 
where one is hot or cold as he is near or far | your path. I believe that Dr. Oxturn still 
from the object coricealed, as planets ap- | sheds blessings on his race. However this 
proaching or receding from the sun. You} may be, I am sure that the afflicted public 
had to wait a long time for your number to | enjoys the service of many of his disciples. 
be admitted to the presence of the grand| In due time I made a pilgrimage to Par- 
Panjandrum. Inflamed by that passion for | is, but the renowned oculists of the French 
the good of the neighbor which animates the school did me no good. After manifold ex- 
breast of humanity, overcoming your natural | periences, each followed by disappointment, 
diffidence, you would eagerly question the | and most of them by loss, I grew skeptical 


\ people around who were already under treat- | as to the wonderful stories I had heard about 


ment. Deaf people whose ears were coming | the great advances made within the last few 
back to them would not possess much inter- | years by some European professors as to the 
est for a blind man. You wanted to see | knowledge of the eye and its proper treat- 
those whose sight was recovered, or incourse ment. At length I became informed con- 
of recovery. By mutual consent you were | cerning the ophthalmoscope, and the revolu- 
referred to Mrs. Tearly, a lovely widow who | tion wrought by men of genius through its 
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aid. Dr. Frederick William Holcomb, of 
New York, is the person to whom I was in- 
debted for admission into this new world of 
wonder. He studied my eye through the 
light of this magical instrument, and began 
to inspire me with hope once more that my 
steps might be led to where I could see as 
well as feel the sun; and my decision was 
made to visit Professor Von Graefe, of Berlin. 


On a delightful September afternoon in | 


1568 my room in Paris was entered by my 
valued friend, Dr. Bliss, of New York, at- 
tended by the man whom I had crossed the 
ocean to see, of whom I now propose to give 
some account—premising that the acquaint- 
ance thus begun ripened into friendship dur- 
ing the months of my sojourn under the roof 
of his hospital (Klinik) in Berlin. The world 
has had many benefactors in this century, 
but few deserve a higher place in its loving 
remembrance than he of whose brief but 
brilliant career I am now to speak. For a 
part of the material of this sketch I am in- 
debted to Dr. Warlmont, of Brussels, and to 
friends in Berlin. A little way beyond the 
Thiergarten, or public park of Berlin, there 
stands a noble chateau, surrounded by a spa- 
cious and beautiful garden, which, as well as 
the royal residence near at hand, was called 
by the old Berliners Bellevue. The chiteau 
was a kingly present from Frederick Will- 
iam III., the husband of the beautiful but 
ill-fated Louisa, and the father of Emperor 
William, to his beloved friend, Professor Von 
Graefe, the most renowned surgeon and oc- 
ulist of Germany in his day—a favorite at 
once of the court and the people, and the 
glory of Berliy’s great university. It was 
here that his still more brilliant and famous 
son first saw the light, on the 22d of May, 
1828. As in the old story-books, all the 
good fairies seemed to gather around this lit- 
tle child’s cradle—all save one—to bestow 
upon him their choicest gifts. One gave 
him beauty of person; another, a quick and 
fertile intellect; a third, sweetness of tem- 
per; the fourth, an inexhaustible faculty for 
words; and the fifth, a benevolence of na- 
ture which knew no bounds. The fairy that 
did not come was she who gives firm health 
and a robust constitution. Riches, honors, 
genius, were his birthright, and in addition 
to his gifted and distinguished father, it was 
his happiness to possess a mother as noble 
in character as she was in family—Augusta 
von Alten. Such was the good old king’s 
interest in the child that he offered to be 
his godfather, and delegated his own son 
Albrecht to stand for him at the baptismal 
font in the French church at Berlin, where 
Molitre, the clergyman, gave the child to 
God in the holy sacrament, and named him 
Albrecht. 

The first dark cloud to shadow his young 
life was the sudden and premature death of 
his excellent father, in the very prime of his 
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days, and at the height of his fame. This 
event occurred when Albrecht was only 
twelve years of age. Although of a bright 
and joyous disposition, and reveling in all 
kinds of boyish fun and innocent mischief, 
| study was a passion with him from his ear]j- 
est days. Once, when acting the part of a 
young lord in private theatricals, he turned 
with magisterial air to his own tutor, who 
was cast in the part of a valet, and ex- 
, claimed, in a speech not set down in the 
play, ‘“ Was ever such a blockhead of a sery- 
ant seen ?” and squared old scores by admin- 
|istering a sound cuff on the ear. He pur- 
| sued his studies preparatory for the univer- 
| sity in the gymnasium of the French colony 
|at Berlin; and such were his ardor and 
| quickness that the six years’ course was 
|concluded when he was only fifteen years 
‘of age, and by reason of his youth and the 
| statute, he was compelled to wait a year be- 
|fore entering the university. He devoted 
| this year to mathematics and the physical 
sciences with such enthusiasm and method, 
“under the guidance of his accomplished mas- 
ter, Goepel, that he completed his university 
| course in the first of these branches before 
| his entrance, so that by the time he was six- 
|teen he had done the mathematics, which 
few men have completed under the age of 
}one-and-twenty. His home was still at 
lovely Bellevue, and its quiet charm soothed 
and cheered him after the heat of the lect- 
ure-room and the competition of the class— 
lif that can be called competition wherein 
‘he distanced all his fellows. The nightly 
heavens possessed an unspeakable fascina- 
|tion for him, and it was his pleasing but 
|hurtful practice to lie stretched for hours 
| upon the grass, with his eyes fixed upon the 
}moon and stars. When warned by his moth- 
}er of the harm to his health which would 
| come from this exposure, he removed to a spa- 
| cious, unoccupied apartment in the house, 
}and made his bed upon the floor, the better 
| to command through the wide windows the 
| outlook of the starry firmament. Entering 
|the University of Berlin at the age of six- 
| teen, he was graduated at nineteen, and re- 
| ceived his license to practice medicine. His 
| father had filled the chair of pathology and 
clinical surgery from:-its foundation; and 
that father’s distinguished success in his 
| profession, and the son’s reverent love of 
| his memory, no doubt gave the bias to his 
life and decided the choice of his career. 
| His student life (Lehrjahre) was ended, 
}and at the instance of his beloved mother 
| he started upon his travels (Wanderjahre.) 
| His private fortune enabled him to gratify 
| all his tastes in foreign countries as well as 
| at home; but his strong love for his friends 
| led him to prefer congenial companionship to 
| esthetic refinement or sensual luxury. He 
therefore invited two of his fellow-students 
| to share the pleasure and profit of his jour- 
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neys, and himself bore all the expense of the | fession which he had chosen under the in- 
party. Prague was his first stopping-place, fluence of Arlt three years before at Prague— 
and here he encountered Arlt, who was pur- | the cure of the diseases of the human eye. 
suing his oculistic studies and researches His ample fortune enabled him to establish a 
with such enthusiasm that young Von Klinik, or private hospital, at once; but no 
Graefe felt the contagion, and decided to de- | patients were found to occupy the wards at 
vote himself to this specialty. It was at first,save rabbits. Providing himself with 
this time that the foundations were laid of a collection of these little animals, he gave 
that brotherly attachment and love between individuality to each by fastening tiny brass 
Arlt and Von Graefe, which were arrested plates to their ears, on which their numbers 
only by the latter’s death. From Prague he | were inscribed ; and producing in their eyes 
proceeded to Vienna, where he made the the diseases to which man’s organ is sub- 
acquaintance and became the pupil of Al- ject, he then skillfully treated them by ap- 
fred Jaeger, celebrated for his oculistic skill plication or operation, and made as careful 
and knowledge. Thence Von Graefe and | a daily register of each case as though he 
his two friends proceeded to Paris. | were dealing with featherless bipeds. It 
In Paris the sceptre of oculistic learning , was not long, however, before human pa- 
and skill was divided between two men, | tients began to flock to him, and these were 
Desmarres and Sichel; indeed, their fame soon followed by students, medical men, and 
was not only European, but world-wide. | professors, who came to hear him lecture 
Von Graefe became the devoted student of and witness the performance of his opera- 
both, but he was especially drawn by the | tions. 
brilliant originality of views, the wide med-| As yet, the wisest physiologists and most 
ical learning, and the marvelous dexterity experienced oculists knew comparatively 
in operation for which Desmarres was so little of the diseases of the human eye and 
justly celebrated, and which gave him the the proper methods for their treatment. 
largest and best-appointed Klinik and the The range of the most skillful observer was 
vastest practice upon earth. His time was limited to the mere surface of the living or- 
so engrossed by the practical duties of his | gan, and what slight glimpse of the interior 
profession and the immense number of his | could be caught through the pupil. Of 
patients that Desmarres had not the leisure | course the eye of a dead man could be dis- 
to follow out and test the conelusions of | sected, its anatomical structure be studied 
many of his own original suggestions. But and understood, and some guess be made as 
among the throng of students who gathered to the functions of the various parts; but 
to hear him lecture and see him operate | the whole interior of the eye, and many, if 
there was a modest and beautiful young | not most of the diseases to which it is sub- 
German, whose dark blue eyes responded to | ject, were nearly a sealed book to the pro- 
every suggestive hint, and followed every | fessional as well as to the ordinary observer. 
stroke of the knife, while his broad, rich na-| There is one disease, for example, called 
ture received, as in a fertile soil, the scatter- | glaucoma, to which persons of both sexes, 
ed conjectures and prognostications as seed | of all ages and ranks in life, are subject, and 
grains dropped by Desmarres, and where in | from which tens of thousands annually lost 
due time they were to ripen to a harvest of | their sight, and thenceforth remained in un- 
blessing for the human race. Von Graefe’s| broken and hopeless gloom, for not only 
profound knowledge of anatomy and physi- | was the disease held to be incurable, but its 
ology, coupled with his habits of generaliza- | cause and conditions were hidden in the 
tion, enabled him to appreciate, even more | deepest mystery. By reason of the new 
than Desmarres himself, the value of many | light thrown upon the delicate mechanism 
of the master’s hints, and to see whither of the eye, and the almost exhaustive knowl- 
they led. Not content with his present at- | edge of the maladies from which it suffers 
tainments, he keenly pursued, while in Par- gained within the last twenty years, Jaeger, 
is, his physiological researches with Claude of Vienna, bas been able to construct a se- 
Bernard, and proceeded to London to pros- | ries of charts, showing the whole of the inner 
ecute them still farther, especially in the di- , as well as the outer parts of the eye under 
rection of the eye, under the guidance of the | the action of each of the one thousand dis- 
great and then unequaled Bowman. It was | eases—so enormous is the number—of 
here his happiness to become the fellow-stu- | which it is the prey. 
dent and intimate friend of one whose im-| Von Graefe had searcely been engaged in 
mense learning and profound genius entitle | the practice of his profession a year when 
him to an immortality of renown—Donders, | one of the world’s greatest philosophers in- 
of Utrecht. | vented an instrument which was destined 
After a brief visit to Dublin and Edin-| to accomplish as much for the eye as the 
burgh, Von Graefe returned to his native city | telescope has for the heavens. The great 
in 1850; and when only about tw enty-two | mathematician and physiologist, Helmholtz, 
years of age, settled himself in Berlin for the of Heidelberg, sorely feeling the need of a 
practice of that branch of the medical pro- glass by which to see the eye’s interior, set 
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his mathematics to work to demonstrate just 
what was needed, and then wrought the cun- 
ning mirror, and the ophthalmoscope was 
given to the world. This year, 1851, forms 
an era in the history of human sorrow, and 
the means for alleviating and removing one 
of its great causes—blindness. Fortunate 
in his organization, his estate in life, his pre- 
paratory studies, his friends, and his career, 
Von Graefe was now in a position to do more 
than all men before him together had done 
for the practical knowledge of the eye and 
its ills, and for their relief. Armed with this 
magic mirror, he pursued his investigations, 
night and day, with the zeal and energy 
which men lend to the search for gold. Dr. 
Groeschen happily says, in speaking of the 
friendship between Von Graefe, Arlt, and 
Donders, whose love for each other was like 
that of David and Jonathan: “ They were 
like the leaves of the clover, when Helm- 
holtz and his discovery, joined to them, 
made the four-leaved clover—presage of 
happy fortune.” 

In 1856, five years after the discovery of 
the ophthalmoscope, Von Graefe, a savant of 
twenty-seven years, banished to the night 
of the past the blindness fatally attached to 
the glaucomatouseye. Before him no man in 
the history of the world had ever successful- 
ly grappled with this mighty evil; now, in 
the light of his genius, and in the hands of 
his disciples, none need ever lose his sight 
from glaucoma. In the discovery of the na- 
ture and cure of this disease, and in the rev- 
olution effected relative to strabismus and 
strabotomy, there was enough to immortal- 
ize two men ; and we are only at 1857. Even 
by 1854 Paris had ceased to be the seat of the 
highest activity and success in this depart- 
ment of science and art. The acknowledged 
sceptre of authority and power had been 
transferred from Desmarres and Sichel to the 
youthful hands of their late pupil, but now 
master, Von Graefe. In this year he added 
to his Klinik and lectureship a new element 
of power in the shape of a publication called 
the Archives of Ophthalmology. From this 
time, at least, the Latin forms of oculistics 
and oculist make way for the Greek oph- 
thalmology and ophthalmologist. The first 
volume of the Archives appeared under his 
own nan, but from that time forth under 
the names of Arlt, Donders, and Von Graefe, 
and is the treasure-house holding all the 
modern knowledge concerning the eye and 
its treatment. 

During the ten years that elapsed from 
1857 to 1867 various inestimable papers were 
published by Von Graefe in the Archives. I 
will not retrace the life he led during these 
ten years, which were the most active and 
fruitful that Providence accorded him. All 
those who at this time attended his Klinik 
have kept the remembrance of the zeal and 
efforts displayed in this arena of science, 


where master and pupils were rivals. [j 
would be hard to convey to those who never 
knew him an adequate and yet credible no- 
tion of this man’s tireless and almost super- 
human labors. Although slight of build 
narrow-chested, often gasping for breath, he 
seemed to defy fatigue, and set at naught 
the limitations of work which hedge most 
men’s activity. He was usually up by sey- 
en, passed an hour or two in study, then 
read and answered his letters while taking 
his coffee. Nine was the hour for his lecture 
at the Klinik, where students and physicians 
from all parts of the globe were gathered. 
Fleet as his horses were, he was usually be- 
hind time. All impatience, however, was 
banished, as with a quick step he entered, 
breathless but smiling, and said, “I was to 
be punctual to-day ; well, that will be for 
to-morrow.” A more beautiful man’s face 
than his has hardly been seen in modern 
times. Who that has looked upon it can 
forget the high, broad brow of the noble 
head, the dark blue eyes, and the exquisite 
lips, where sat such mingled beauty and pow- 
er? It seemed, indeed, only as a lovely trans- 
parency through which the light of a still 
more lovely soul was shining. His action was 
quick and decided, yet graceful, his voice 
very pleasant to the ear, his speech easy 
and affluent. His manner had the simplic- 
ity and sportiveness of a child’s, and yet you 
felt the dignity and authority of a master. 
Wholly unaffected, and even unconscious, in 
all he said and did, he yet breathed around 
you the atmosphere of supreme genius. It 
was strange to watch the love and reverence 
which attended his steps. The hour’s lect- 
ure over, during which he had held the 
great throng spell-bound and even breath- 
less by his eloquence, the death-like still- 
ness broken now and then by irrepressible 
applause, he proceeded on his daily visit 
through the wards of his hospital. Day by 
day have I noticed the flurried manner of 
nurses and attendants, their eagerness tem- 
pered by a kind of devout worship, the hush 
of expectation which waited the master’s 
coming—and now you hear his fleet, light 
steps, which keep his aids upon arun. He 
is in your room, where darkness and pain 
vanish at his cheering salutation. The band- 
ages are removed in atrice. The examina- 
tion is made with rigid fidelity—there is no 
haste here; the bandages are replaced, and 
away he goes, with loving words, which 
leave sunshine behind him. 

To this Klinik all who wished his care and 
service, no matter what their rank or for- 
tune, were obliged to come and take a bed. 
Half the patients, at least, were so poor that 
they could not pay the master’s fee, and were 
even unable to defray the charge of their liv- 
ing: this came out of his generous bounty, 
and they received the same attention as the 
| richest clients. After the visit to every pa- 
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tient, the operations began. Each case had | His generous heart could not resist the ap- 
been thoroughly examined and studied by | peals of the unfortunate; and he held that 
one of his aids, and then by the master him- | a holiday in which he was obliged to work 
self; so that he knew just what to do, and | only eight or ten hours. In 1857 he attend- 
how to doit. Some days there were as many | ed a congress of ophthalmologists in Brus- 
as sixty persons to be operated upon. Each | sels, where his paper on the theory and 
patient was numbered, and the line was mar- | treatment of glaucoma was received with 
shaled by the assistants and nurses. One | an outburst of rapturous and long-contin- 
by one they quickly took their places on the | ued applause by the two hundred distin- 
table; while, seated in his chair, his instru-| guished men present. The idea of the con- 
ments at hand, the master proceeded prompt- | gress pleased him, and he at once convoked 
ly, but gently, to inflict the pain which was | a similar meeting of the leading men of his 
to give the life-long relief—scores, sometimes | profession in his father-land at Heidelberg. 
hundreds, of students standing by to witness | From that time to 1868 he regularly attend- 
the dextrou’s manipulation. Scientific meth- | ed these meetings (except when hindered by 
od and military system reigned throughout, | sickness), of which he was the very centre 
and yet no exact programme of details bound and soul, and for which he reserved the an- 
this man in chains; he kept himself free to | nouncement of the results of his profound 
meet whatever exigency might arise hour by | studies, as well as of his original and brill- 


hour. 

The operations were usually ended by 5 
p.M., the hour at which he professed to dine; 
but his swift horses rarely brought him to 
his house much before six. At dinner his 
buoyant spirits would break forth in charm- 
ing talk, and all kinds of frolic and fun. 
Long before seven o’clock his anterooms 
were crowded by patients from all quarters 
of the earth, waiting for their preliminary 
examination. These were admitted one by 


one, each in his turn, to the cabinet, where 
the master patiently and carefully explored 
each diseased organ, and kindly, yet honest- 


ly, told the sufferer what he had to hope or 
fear. Thus was he occupied until ten or 
eleven at night, when the carriage was in 
waiting to bear him once more swiftly to 
the Klinik, where he made a minute exam- 
ination of every patient operated on that 
day and the day before. In my lonely vig- 
ils I used to hear his carriage bearing him 
away at between one and two in the morn- 
ing. In addition to this daily round, how 
he found time for his private studies, and 
the composition of his voluminous works, is 
more than I can tell; but time he did find 
to accomplish, as student and author, what 
would have made immortality for any other 
man, and at the same time to achieve such 
practical feats of skill, energy, and success 
as would be the full measure for a prodigy. 
Such was his life at Berlin for ten months a 
year, from 1850 to 1870, save when interfered 
with by sickness. On the Ist of August in 
each year he set out for Switzerland, to re- 
fresh himself among the mountains, which 
were to him as friends and consolers, in whose 
society he gained new life and inspiration. 
On the 1st of September he went to Paris, 
and by the 1st or 2d of October was at home 
again, exact as the sun-dial. Two months 
which were meant for recreation could not 
be released from the importunate hand of 
suffering. The afflicted from all climes fol- 
lowed to his mountain home, and thronged 
his temporary salons in the French capital. 


jiant operations—thus sending away the 
| throng of his disciples, gathered from many 
| lands year after year, with a precious freight 
| of new suggestions, knowledge, and power. 
| In 1861, while on his way from Switzer- 
| land to attend a session of this congress, he 
| had a sudden and violent seizure of pleurisy 
at Baden-Baden, and for weeks his life hung 
| suspended in the balance. Indeed, it was 
| given out that he was dead, and the hews 
flew like lightning throughout Europe, pro- 
ducing the deepest grief. Admirable eulo- 
gies upon him were*pronounced by many of 
the first savants and professors of the age, in 
which were expressed just estimates of his 
character and of the invaluable benefits he 
had conferred upon the human race. Upon 
returning to life, the joy of his delicate and 
sensitive nature at reading these worthy and 
beautiful tributes was mixed with pain to 
find that a few of those whom he had deeply 
loved and cherished had exhibited an un- 
timely resignation at his supposed death, 
and a disposition to undervalue his labors 
and discoveries. Thenceforth his manner 
among his associates and students was less 
frank and unconstrained than of yore. His 
resurrection from the dead, for such it seem- 
ed, was fitly celebrated by his friend Don- 
ders in a glowing and eloquent dedication 
to him of one of his great works. In 1862 
he was married to the Countess Kneuth, a 
Danish lady of great beauty of person and 
charm of manner, but still greater beauty 
and sweetness of character, who thenceforth 
devoted her life to his comfort and happi- 
ness. Such were the depth and strength of 
|her affection for her idolized husband, who 
| breathed his last in her arms, that she sur- 
| vived him but a few months, dying, it is 
| supposed, of a broken heart. There is a sto- 
ry told, I know not with what correctness, 
that their acquaintance began in his Kli- 
nik, where she was a patient. After exam- 
ining her eyes, he told her that the operation 
might cost her her beauty. She mildly but 
| firmly requested him to proceed, adding that 
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the beauty was of little consequence. The 
acquaintance thus begun ripened into love, 
and they were wedded. He was once re- 
quested by a brother physician to examine 
a young lady brought to Berlin for the pur- 
pose by her friends, but who was so timid 
that she could not be induced to visit the 
professor either at his house or the Klinik. 
It was therefore arranged that the two doc- 
tors should surprise her that evening at 
a large party. Separated from his friend 
in the throng, the professor encountered a 
young lady with aslight blemish in her eye, 
of which it appeared she was in perfect ig- 
norance. Supposing her to be the person 
whom he was in quest of, he drew down the 
lower lid of her eye, and after an instant’s 
inspection said, pleasantly, “Oh, that is a 
small matter, come to the Klinik in the 
morning, and I will attend to it.” Utterly 
disconcerted for the rhoment by what seem- 
ed the rudeness of the stranger, the maiden 
inquired, as he turned to leave her, “ Who 
is that impudent fellow that takes such lib- 
erties?” At this instant Von Graefe’s friend 
found him, and conducted him to the shy 
damsel, who turned out to be an altogether 
different person. In consequence the pro- 
fessor had two young lady patients at the 
Klinik next morning. 

Such was his estimate of the value of 
time, and his delicate sense of responsibility 
to the crowd of patients who daily waited 
upon his ministrations, that he could hardly 
be induced to attend any one, no matter 
how high the rank, save in his own hos- 
pital. The Czarina of Russia, then at Nice, 
sent an imperial summons for him to wait 
upon her there. He declined to go, on the 
ground of injustice to his patients. The 
Czar was obliged to seek the intercession of 
King William, the son of Von Graefe’s god- 
father. At his urgent solicitation the pro- 
fessor consented to make the journey, travel- 


ing by express. Entering the imperial pres- | 


ence, he made a brief examination of the 
Czarina’s eyes, assured her that the course 
pursued by her own physician was quite 
correct, and without an hour’s halt set out 
for Berlin. The Queen-Dowager of Prussia, 
who is said to have been a peculiar person, 
insisted that Von Graefe should come to 
Potsdam. He declined, on the ground that 
he could not spare the time, and suggested 
that she should come to the Klinik. This 
she absolutely refused to do, and King Will- 
iam was obliged to mediate once more. At 
his request the professor promised to give 
the Queen one hour. A royal train was in 
waiting at the station, which bore him and 
his attendants with lightning speed to Pots- 
dam, where carriages were ready to carry 
them to the palace. 
formed the professor that her majesty was 


not yet up, but would receive him in an | 
Pulling out his watch, he answered, | 


hour. 





“In forty minutes from this time I will be 
at my Klinik.” The Queen made her ap- 
pearance in five minutes; the operation was 
performed; he returned to his hospital, and 
had ten minutes to spare. Thus must roy- 
alty sometimes bow to genius. Covetous 
of time, he was in all things else bountiful 
as the day, Although the revenue drawyp 
from his private clientage was princely, . 
notwithstanding the price for operations and 
treatment was fixed and very moderate, it 
was absorbed by his benefactions to those 
sufferers who were unable to pay, and to 
whom he gave bed and board, as well as 
light. While simple in his tastes, and inex- 
pensive in his personal habits, so munificent 
were his charities that not only was his pro- 
fessional income spent, but his private for- 
tune trenched upon. Affliction and poverty 
never appealed to him in vain; and even 
time, which he hoarded as a miser hoards 
gold, he used as a steward for mankind. 

I have spoken of his visit to me in the 
September days of 1868. He was in Paris, 
professedly for rest and relaxation; but 
when I called upon him soon after, the ante- 
room was filled with patients, as it was 
every day. Among others, there was a 
lovely young girl, whose beauty was deform- 
ed by a most ugly swollen eye, from which 
the light had forever departed, while the 
other was in great peril. Her father had 
brought her from the other side of the world 
to see the renowned professor. The next 
day the bad eye was out, and two weeks 
after the happy girl was on horseback in 
the Bois. Two years later I met her in her 
distant home, with perfect sight in her 
remaining eye, and the other so deftly re- 
placed that the closest scrutiny could hard- 


ly discover that it was not her own. It 


would be impossible to caleulate how many 
human eyes Von Graefe has saved, and to 
how many he has restored the light of the 
world. I doubt if it has been the preroga- 
tive of any man in modern times to confer 
such substantial happiness as Von Graefe 
has bestowed upon countless thousands. I 
entered his Klinik in November, and found 
him thin and wasted, often gasping for 
breath, while his hair was blanched to sil- 
ver, as though he had reached fourscore. 
But the great soul still shone through his 
pallid face, and gave the eye an almost in- 
effable loveliness, and the unconquerable 


will held his bodily powers up to an amount 


and quality of work which would have done 
credit to a giant. After a careful study of 
my eye, carried on day by day for weeks by 
his assistant, Ewers, and himself, it came my 
turn to oceupy the table. Knowing that 


| the operation would be a painful one, I had 
A lady in waiting in- | 


stipulated with him for the insensibility 
produced by chloroferm. As I took my place 
he said: 

“T have watched you closely, and see that 
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you are a@ man of nerve. There is only a 
slight transparent spot in the cornea into 
which I can cut; the merest muscular twitch, 
the deviation of the knife by the tenth part 
of a hair’s-breadth, will ruin the operation ; 
chloroform can not hold you as steady as 
your will. What say you? I have confi- 
dence in your self-control.” 

I answered, “Go on without the chloro- 
form.” 

The eyelids were fastened back by springs, 
and the cutting proceeded. 

First, a linear incision was made through 
the cornea or colorless part of the eye, and a 
cut in the iris or colored part behind. Deli- 
cate forceps were then introduced to draw 
the iris out so as to line the new-made open- 
ing, and the edges of the iris, clipped with 
scissors, were skillfully fastened to the sur- 
face of the eye. Thus the operation for ar- 
tificial pupil, called iridectomy, required in 
this case about four minutes and a half— 
longer than usual, and it can be well imag- 
ined that the time seemed much longer to 
me. The master himself applied the band- 
ages, and with cheery, loving words sent me 
away in the care of attendants, while he 
rapidly went on with other cases. That 
night, and every night and morning for 
fourteen days, he was at my bedside, bring- 
ing summer sunshine into the wintry dark- 
ness of my room. All went well for twelve 
days; the wound was healing, and light be- 
gan to reveal itself; and if the promise of 
the time was kept, the second operation 
could be performed in a month, and then— 
Te Deum Laudamus. My friend had, so to 
say, opened the window-shutter, and his 
next step was to remove the thick heavy 
curtain within—the opaque crystalline lens 
—by what is called the peripheric extrac- 
tion of cataract, cutting half-way round 
the eye, and by hooks or pressure withdraw- 
ing the tiny sack of water turned to stone. 
After the healing of the eye the second time 
a glass could be adapted to its service, and 
thus glimpses, if not the full vision, of the 
world might be gained. On the thirteenth 
day the master began to shake his head; 
something inexplicable was the matter. 
Both he and I were conscious of a change 
for the worse, but neither could guess the 
cause. Two days after, however, we under- 
stood it, when I was suddenly and violently 
attacked by congestion of the chest and 
right lung; the inflammatory condition had 
at first assailed the weak and ailing organ. 
Were this the place, I should like to speak 
of one who came in these days and minis- 
tered unto me while I was sick, and in the 
prison of doubt and pain, and to whom I 
am sure the word shall bé spoken, “ Foras- 
much as thou hast done it unto one of the 
least of these, thou hast done it unto me.” 

On the same day Graefe took his bed, and 
for three weeks we did not meet again, dur- 


ing which time the lives of both had been 
in jeopardy. Once more he came, but with 
slow and languid step, and how ghastly pale 
and weak be was! But there was the old 
| pluck, the dauntless will rising superior to 
|decay. He said that the inflammation had 
made such ravages in my eye that the bene- 
| fit from the first operation had been destroy- 
| ed, and the second would be out of the ques- 
tion. Thus light and hope went out togeth- 
er. [had been a coward indeed to sink down 
|in useless repining and complaint, and lose 
|heart of grace, when that wasted, almost 
spectral, man stood at my side, speaking 
,such calm, brave words. When my health 
| was sufficiently recovered I left the Klinik, 
,and took up my quarters in a pleasanter 
part of Berlin. Some weeks after I went to 
'take my leave of the professor. It was in 
| the evening, at his own house. I found him 
| wasted to a shadow, his hand feverish and 
| almost transparent, his breathing short and 
| labored, and appearing so far exhausted that 
he could not last twenty-four hours longer. 
Very sweet and full of grace it was to sit 
| once more in the radiant atmosphere of that 
man’s presence, and hear the high soul, al- 
| most disembodied, use the words of our mor- 
| tal speech. On the morrow he was to leave 
for Italy, I for Paris. I felt as if letting go 
| the hand of one passing behind the veil of 
|eternity. Softly we said good-by, and nev- 
er met again. Such was the man’s wonder- 
ful hold on life, and the reinforcing power 
| of his will, that in the balmy air of Italy he 
gained a new lease of existence, and came 
back to Berlin with the birds and the fine 
weather. For another year, anil more, the 
shrunken skeleton daily walked the wards 
| of his Klinik, and the day before his death 
| he performed ten operations. In the last 
months of his life he composed and pub- 
lished a magnificent and exhaustive trea- 
tise on glaucoma, that fearful disease of the 
eye which he was the first to explore and 
eure. This work was the song of the swan. 
Writing to Warlmont, at Brussels, in Janu- 
ary of this year, he said, referring to a liter- 
ary task, ‘“ Try to send me proofs easy to re- 
vise, because I feel myself sick; and when 
I work more than ten hours a day I feel 
it deeply.” A very little while before his 
death, writing to Donders, at Utrecht, he 
said, “I am growing worse. Let us not 
speak of my health now; every hour that 
begins seems to be my last.” 
Notwithstanding his languishing, nay, 
dying condition, the sublime dedication of 
himself to the relief of human suffering and 
the energy of his inflexible will held him up 
to the use of the knife and the pen until the 
very last. Possessed of an indomitable and 
devouring zeal, he ended by being devoured 
himself. The end came on the 20th of July, 
1870. “ Draw the curtains,” he exclaimed at 
the supreme moment, “ and let me look upon 
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the sun once more,” and died with the calm 
of the sage and the peace of the Christian. 
Brief as had been his career, the measure of 
his greatness and his fame was full. Most 
of the medical and scientific societies of the 
world had chosen him an honorary member; 
and many sovereigns had conferred upon him 
their decorations, among others the Czar of 
Russia, the “Grand Cordon of the order of 
St. Stanislaus ;” the men of his own profes- 
sion throughout the world held him as their 
prince or master. He advanced the knowl- 
edge of the eye and of its proper treatment 
under the manifold grievous ills to which it 
is subject, from the obscurity in which it 
had rested from the foundation of the world 
to the light and certainty of a comprehen- 
sive science, while the blessings of tens of 
thousands who were ready to perish were aft- 
er all his highest meed of honor. When one 
reflects that Albrecht von Graefe passed from 
earth at a little more than forty-two years 
of age, and that his scientific and practical 
career lasted scarcely twenty years, his man- 
ifold and mighty works create an astonish- 
ment which beggars words. When Graefe 
breathed his last, Europe trembled under the 
tread of embattled hosts. Father William 
was going forth at the head of his armies to 
engage in the death-grapple with his French 
adversary. The flower of Germany was with 
him, and many a man on either side of the 
fray showed himself a hero, but not one of 


| them exhibited higher qualities, or deserves 
{a more lasting and illustrious commemora- 
_tion, than he who was looking on the snp 
| for the last time when the armed strife be- 
/gan. Half the population of Berlin escorted 
his coffin to the tomb, and buried it under 
roses and palms. The poor wept because 
their benefactor was gone, and the great felt 
in grief that the brightest and most benefj- 
| cent light of modern science was quenched, 
I have thus sketched three men with whom 
|my infirmity has brought me in contact, 
| They are types. One hears much of utili- 
| tarians, quacks, swindlers, and is sometimes 
|half inclined to think they compose the 
| world. 
| But faller knowledge yields consolation, 
}and I am proud to live in an age blazoned 
| with the deeds of such men as Bowman, 
Critchett, Helmholtz, Donders, Arlt, and 
| Graefe; and I am glad to know that they 
| have pupils and friends on this side of the 
| water whose names are worthy to be men- 
| tioned with theirs—Knapp and Derby, of 
New York; Derby, of Boston ; Bolling Pope, 
| of New Orleans, and not a few others. If 
|any man is disposed to undervalue the sci- 
ence and art to which the lives of these men 
have been given, let him remember the words 
‘of Helmholtz, than whom there is no wiser 
\living philosopher: “ Ophthalmology is to 
| medical science what astronomy has long 
| been to physical science—its model.” 





THE TROTTING HORSE IN AMERICA. 


HE fast trotting horse is the product of 

American thought, breeding, and culti- 
ration. Trotting is principally an acquired 
gait, and it has been developed within the 
last sixty years. The ancestry of the trot- 
ting horse, however, is quite remote. In 
May, 1788, a gray horse, fifteen hands three 
inches high, was landed from England at 
the foot of Market Street, Philadelphia. 
This horse was called Messenger. He was 
bred by John Pratt, Esq., of Newmarket, 
and was got by Mambrino, who was a son 
of Engineer. Messenger was thorough-bred, 
and prior to his importation ran races on the 
English turf with moderate success; and, 
without doubt, it was the intention of those 
who brought him to this country to make 
him the sire of horses that should gallop 
rather than trot. It is true that Mambrino 
showed a natural disposition to trot, and 


| Messenger did public service in Pennsyl- 
| vania, his colts showing fine form. But in 

that State the Legislature had passed a law 

prohibiting racing, and so the sons and 

daughters which came from his loins were 
| trained for the road instead of the track. 
| Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson, a gentleman who 
has written much and learnedly of the horse, 
| is of the opinion that good grew out of this 
| selfish act of a bigoted House of Representa- 
_tives. He thinks that if racing had not been 
;made an offense against the statutes, the 
| colts of Messenger would have been used for 
| Tunning purposes. In that case, the gray 
| horse might have played a different part in 
/equine history. As it was, and is, we re- 
| member him as the fountain-head of an im- 
| portant trotting family. In the autumn of 
| 1793, Messenger left Pennsylvania and came 
| to New York. He did public service at dif- 





that this trait was inherited by many of his | ferent points, and in the latter part of Jan- 
progeny, but Messenger was trained for the | uary, 1808, died of colic, near Oyster Bay, 
running turf in England, and, in 1788, the | Long Island. The people had learned to 
running horse was popular in certain sec- appreciate him,*nd so the old horse was 
tions of America; therefore the inference is | buried with a spice of military honors—a 
sound that the gray horse was not imported | volley of musketry being fired over his 
with the expectation that he would become grave. History is silent as to what many 
the progenitor of trotters. For several years | of the immediate descendants of Messenger 
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did. The trotting horse was not fashionable | 
at that period, and so the record is meagre 

indeed. The trotting gait was first culti- | 
vated on the road, and in the vicinity of | 
New York. Gradually the practice of join- 
ing in speed contests on the track grew | 
in favor. Many of the earlier horses, such | 
as Top-gallant, Paul Pry, and Whalebone, | 
which won distinction on the trotting turf, | 
were descendants of Messenger. Abdallah, | 
the son of Mambrino, and the grandson of 
Messenger, proved to be one of the finest 
trotting sires that the country has produced. 
The horse, however, was not much appreci- 
ated in his time. His best daughter, proba- 
bly, was Lady Blanch, a mare that acquired 
celebrity on the road and turf, and which 
lived to a green old age, and literally died 
in harness. It is claimed that with proper 
care she would have trotted very fast. Thir- 
ty and forty years ago the art of training 
and driving had not been reduced to a sci- 
ence, as now. Abdallah’s best son was the 
horse now so widely known as Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. Through sire and dam 
Hambletonian has four direct courses of 
Messenger blood. As he is a leading pro- 
genitor, possibly a tabulated pedigree will 
interest the reader. This one pedigree will 
illustrate the manner in which the record 





of equine genealogy is kept: 


Mambrino. . 
Abdallah.. 1 | 


Amazonia. 
Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. < 


Charles Kent Mare... 
One Eye 





Hambletonian, it will be seen, is much in- 
bred to Messenger. From his dam he ob- 
tained five parts in thirty-two of Messenger 
blood, and from his sire four parts in thirty- 
two. Itis claimed by many careful students 
of breeding that it is to this strong infusion 
of Messenger blood that Hambletonian owes 
his success as a trotting sire. The horse 
was foaled May 5, 1849, on the farm of Jonas 
Seeley, Jun., near Chester, Orange County, 
New York. When five weeks old Mr. Will- 
iam Rysdyk purchased him with his dam for 
$125. Mr. Rysdyk was a poor man then. 
The horse proved a mine of wealth. Of late 
years the extravagant price of $500 the sea- 
son has been paid for his services; and at this 
figure his list has always been more than 
full. His colts necessarily must bring big 
prices, since the outlay at the very start is 
so great. The most celebrated son of Ham- 
bletonian is Dexter, the paragon of trotters. 
His (Hambletonian’s) descendants are very 
numerous, and they are in eager demand. 
As so much money is invested in Hamble- 





tonian stock, the fever for this class of horses 


must continue to rage for some time to 
come. 

The Morgans are a second well-known 
family of trotters. They are not so popular 
now, however, as they once were. Their 
stride is short, and they waste a great deal 
of power in excessive knee action. The ori- 
gin of the Morgan breed of horses is not very 
clear. The best-authenticated story is brief- 
ly this: In 1747 a boy, afterward known as 
Justin Morgan, was born at West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. His father was a farmer in 
moderate circumstances. Young Justin re- 
ceived a common education, and as he grew 
to manhood he became a teacher of the rudi- 
mentary branches of knowledge. He mar- 
ried in time, and among the fruits of this 
connection was a son, who was called Justin 
after his father. In the spring of 1788 the 
Morgan family moved to Randolph, Ver- 
mont. In the summer of 1795 Justin the 
elder made a journey to the place of his na- 
tivity, Springfield, for money that was ow- 
ing to him. The debt was a doubtful one, 
and so he took two colts in payment, one a 
three-year-old gelding, the other a two-year- 
old stallion. He broke the latter to harness 
himself. There has been much discussion 
in regard to the breeding of the horse. The 
admirers of the stock give his pedigree as 
follows: Foaled in 1793; got by True Briton 


Messenger. 


Sauerkraut. 
gonna 


Miss Slamerkin. 


Imp. Bell-founder. 


Hambletonian. 


Messenger. 
Dam by Messenger... 


Dam by Messenger. 


or Beautiful Bay, owned by Sealy Norton, 
of East Hartford, Connecticut. True Briton 
was by the imported horse Traveler. The 
dam of the Justin Morgan horse is described 
as being of middling good size, with heavy 
chest, bushy mane and tail, a light bay, and 
a handsome traveler. She was got by a 
thick, heavy horse called Diamond, of the 
Wildair breed. Mr. Morgan died in 1798, 
when the horse was five years old, and as 
not much was thought of his equine friend 
at this time, he left little to verify his his- 
tory. Hence speculation is rife in regard to 
the true breeding of the stallion. It is not 
absolutely certain that the pedigree given 
above is correct, but it is believed to be 
nearer correct than any other. After Mr. 
Morgan’s death the animal passed into the 
hands of those who failed to appreciate him. 
He was a fleet runner at short distances. 
His form was not well adapted to, speed, but 
then he had superior muscular strength and 
nervous energy, and these qualities gave him 
the rush and dash of a small steam-engine. 
He was also employed in pulling matches, 
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which were popular among the New England | 
hills in those days, and his superior muscu- 
lar development made him a formidable com- 
petitor for a horse of hisinches. He was only 
fourteen hands high, and weighed less than 
one thousand pounds. The horse changed 
hands often, and he was harshly treated by 
his different owners; but under all cireum- 
stances he remained kind and gentle, his 
natural disposition being very pleasant. He 
died in the winter of 1821, three miles south 
of the village of Chelsea, Vermont, at the 
age of twenty-nine years. The immediate 
cause of his death was a kick in the flank 
from another horse. Since his death he has 
passed into history as Justin Morgan, being 
called after the pedagogue who first broke 
him to the saddle and harness. Justin Mor- 
gan, though bred at random and to indifferent 
mares, stamped himself resolutely upon his | 
progeny. Obscure as he was, and knocked 
about from pillar to post, he became the 
founder of a family. At one period his de- 
scendants were in great demand all over the 
country. But they have lost favor in later 
years. Greater size, and a more reaching 
stride than they possess as a general thing, 
are now sought after by those who breed for 
trotting speed. Among the best trotters in 
the country allied to the Morgan breed are 
Pocahontas, by Ethan Allen, and the numer- 
ous sons and daughters of Mr. Dorsey’s Gold- 








dust. 

The third branch of the trotting family is 
the Bashaw. The founder of this branch 
was a gray horse, foaled in 1816, and import- 
ed to this country in 1820. He was a son 
of the barb called Grand Bashaw, and his 
dam was Pearl, by First Consul. His gran- 
dam, Fancy, was a daughter of imported 
Messenger. The barb who was the sire of 
Young Bashaw showed little disposition to 
trot, the gallop being the ruling character- 
istic of his breed. First Consul, the sire of 
Pearl, the dam of Young Bashaw, was a race- 
horse of more than ordinary merit. Andrew 
Jackson, a son of Young Bashaw, was three- 
quarters thorough-bred, and he was the most 
celebrated trotting stallion of hisday. One 
of the most prominent of living representa- 
tives of the Bashaw strain is a dark chest- 
nut horse, 153 hands high, called Bashaw 
Junior. He was foaled in 1860; was got by 
Green’s Bashaw, he by Vernol’s Black Hawk, 
he by Long Island Black Hawk, and he by 
Andrew Jackson, a son of Young Bashaw. 
Bashaw Junior is a Western horse, and he 
has shown great speed on the turf. The 
Bashaw family is numerous, but it is impos- 
sible in a short magazine article to go into 
details. This paper pretends to do no more 
than give a general glance at the prominent 
features of the American trotting horse. It 
requires a large volume every year to briefly 
record the performances of horses on the 


history into the narrow space to which I am 
restricted ? 

The Morrill horses belong to the Morgan 
family. They owe their chief excellence, 
however, to the blood of the dam side. The 
early history of the Pilots is not clear. The 
first of the name was a black horse which 
both trotted and paced. The second of the 
generation was Pilot Junior, a gray horse, 
whose dam was Nancy Pope, by Havoc, a 
thorough-bred. The Royal Georges also 
have a strong infusion of thorough-bred 
blood. Tippoo the head of the line, was a 
well-bred horse. 

The first public race ever trotted in Amer- 
ica was in 1818, a match against time, for 
$1000. At a jockey-club dinner it was lond- 
ly asserted that no horse could be produced 
which could trot a mile in three minutes. 
Major William Jones, of Long Island, and 
Colonel Bond, of Maryland, agreed to pro- 
duce sucha horse. They named at the start- 
ing-post an animal that went by the name 
of Boston Blue. This horse trotted the mile 
in the specified time, and we are told that 
in doing so he won great renown. The New 
York Association for the Improvement of 
the Breed of Horses was founded in the year 
1823. We know little of its history, no atten- 
tion being paid to trotting annals at that 
time. The authority for the existence of 
the association was the following: 

“Be it enacted by the people of the State of New 
York, represented in Senate and Assembly, that from 
and after the passing of this act the training, pacing, 
trotting, and running of horses upon regulated courses 
and upon private property, in the County of Queens, 
is hereby declared to be exempted and freed, for and 
during the period of five years from the passing of 
this act, from the provisions and penalties of the act 


entitled ‘An act to prevent horse-racing and for other 
purposes.’” 


The Union Course, Long Island, though 
generally monopolized by running horses at 
that time, was devoted to trotting purposes 
now and then. But one mile below the 
Union the New York Trotting Club con- 
structed a course for their own use in 1825. 
The beginning was small, but gradually the 
trotting fever spread. In 1828 the Hunt- 
ing Park Association, of Philadelphia, mod- 
eled after the New York Association, gave 
their first regular meeting. The principal 
horses that competed for the purses offered 
were Top-gallant, Screw-driver, Betsy Baker, 
Whalebone, Paul Pry, Lady Washington, and 
Sally Miller. I mention these for the rea- 
son that their names frequently appear in 
the early annals of the trotting turf. They 
believed in long races at that time, as the 
distances were two, three, and four mile 
heats. 

Top-gallant was one of the first horses 
that ever appeared on the Hunting Park 
Course, and he was quite a favorite with the 
public. His career was somewhat romantic. 
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merits as a track horse were recognized and 
his trotting speed developed. He frequently 


changed owners, and as often changed his | 


habitation. Serew-driver also won distinc- 
tion on the turf. When he died, in October, 
1828, it was announced in a Philadelphia 
paper that “the emperor of horses is no 
more.” 
1830 as the period when trotting became a 


| 


Henry William Herbert fixes upon | 


thoroughly established sport in this coun- | 
try. In 1835 trotting had become quite | 


popular, and gentlemen of wealth and posi- 
tion patronized the sport. Fast horses, har- 
nessed single and double, appeared on the 
road, and the rivalry between the owners 
was somewhat intense. But a horse that 
could do his mile in 2.30 was then looked 
upon as a marvel. It was in 1836 that two 
remarkable animals made their appearance 
on the turf—Dutchman and Awful. The 
former was a coarse, brown horse, of great 
endurance. At one time he was employed 
in tramping clay in a Pennsylvania brick- 
yard. Awful was just the opposite of Dutch- 
man in appearance. He was a tall, dashing, 


blood-looking bay, with high sprawling ac- | 


tion. He was a bad-tempered animal, and 
did not live up to his early promise. Both 
Dutchman and Awful figure prominently in 
trotting history. They engaged in numer- 
ous contests, but these I shall not attempt 
to even summarize. Dutchman’s greatest 
performance was trotting three miles on the 
Beacon Course, under saddle, in 7 minutes 
32} seconds. It was a match against time, 
and the horse was ridden by Hiram Wood- 
ruff. This was in August, 1839. 


Lady Suffolk, a granddaughter of Messen- | 


ger, won a proud fame on the trotting course. 
She was bred in Suffolk County, Long Island, 
and was foaled in 1833. She made her first 
public appearance in 1838, trotting three 
heats and winning eleven dollars. Verily, 
hard work and poor pay! Lady Suffolk was 
a beautiful gray, with an Arab neck, and 
standing fifteen hands and a half. She re- 
mained on the turf nearly sixteen years, 
during which time she trotted in 161 races, 
winning eighty-eight and $35,011, and losing 
seventy-three. Her speed was shown and her 
powers tested in ten different States of the 
Union. Her best mile-heat race—2.26}, 2.27, 
2.27—was made under saddle, July 12, 1843. 
on the Beacon Course, New Jersey. Her fast- 
est mile, 2.26, was done at Boston, under sad- 
dle. Lady Suffolk was withdrawn from the 
turf in 1853, and she died at Bridport, Ver- 


mont, March 17, 1855, aged twenty-two years. | 


Herskin was prepared and mounted by a tax- 
idermist, and it now does duty as an adver- 
tisement in a Broadway harness store. Those 
who knew the handsome gray mare in her 
prime claim that her best speed was never 
developed. Training had not become so 
perfect an art then as now, and good train- 
ing, it is well known, brings out all the 


latent powers of the horse. Much also de- 
pends upon skillful driving. A master reins- 
man like Dan Mace can drive a horse two 
and three seconds faster to the mile than the 
ordinary professional can do. Lady Suffolk 
unquestionably was a wonderful trotter, but 
the claim that skillful training and driving 
would have made her trot as fast as Dexter 
or Goldsmith Maid has trotted is mere con- 
jecture. Among Lady Suffolk’s competitors 
on the turf were Washington, Confidence, 
Ripton, Cayuga Chief, Independence, Beppo, 
Oneida Chief, Lady Moscow, Americus, and 
other horses dear to the memory of the 
sportsman whose hair is now silvered, and 
who loves to dwell upon the scenes of the 
“olden time.” 

It was in October, 1848, that Trustee, a 
son of the thorough-bred horse, imported 
Trustee, trotted his celebrated twenty-mile 
race against time. His driver weighed 145 
pounds, and his sulky 150 pounds, and the 
twenty miles were trotted in 59 minutes 
354 seconds. It was a race which thor- 
oughly tested the endurance of the horse, 
and it suggested to the mind of the breeder 
that to give the trotter lasting powers he 
must have a strong infusion of thorough- 
bred blood. This idea of breeding is pretty 
generally followed now. The cold or coarse 
blood may give speed, but speed without en- 
durance is of little practical value. Although 
the twenty-mile trot was denounced as cruel, 
Trustee was not injured in the least by the 
performance. 

The year 1851 marked the decline of Lady 
Moscow, and the appearance of a new horse 
of more than ordinary merit, Tacony. Age 
also began to tell upon Lady Suffolk, she 
having been in training thirteen years. In 


1852 nearly all of the old favorites had dis- 


appeared from the trotting turf, and a new 
class of horses had taken their place. Taco- 
ny scored twelve victories that year, making 
fast time, and Flora Temple made her début. 
Ethan Allen, the proud representative of the 
Morgan breed, also made his appearance on 
the turf in 1852. The season of 1853 was 
rendered conspicuous by a series of races 
between Tacony and Flora Temple, the bay 
mare defeating the Maine horse seven times 
at different distances. To write a full and 
connected history of the trotting turf would 
take too much space, therefore I shall not 
attempt to follow the thread from year to 
year. 

There has been much dispute as to the 
true breeding of Flora Temple. The best- 
informed opinion makes her pedigree very 
short. Her sire was One-eyed Kentucky 
Hunter, who without doubt had good blood 
in his veins, and her dam was Madame Tem- 
ple, a mare whose breeding is unknown. 
Flora was foaled in 1845, in Oneida County, 
New York. She changed hands several 
times while young, and when first put in 
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harness she did work in a livery-stable in | 
In June, 1850, she was 
brought with a drove of cattle to Dutchess 


Eaton, New York. 


County, where she was purchased by Mr. 
Velie for $175. 


who used her as a road mare. 


two years later. She made her last turf | 
performance September 5, 1861, on the Fash- 
ion Course, Long Island. 

1 which she was prominently before the 
public she trotted 111 races, 93 of which she 
won. Her winnings netted $113,000. Prom- 
inent among her competitors were Princess, 
Ethan Allen, George M. Patchen, Lancet 
Tacony, and Highland Maid. Her best wag- 
on time, 2.24}, was made September 2, 1856, 
on the Union Course, Long Island. Her fast. 
est mile in harness, which for a long while 
stood at the head of the record, was done 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, October 15, 
Flora Temple’s turf career was marvelous. 
She was a mare of obscure breeding, small 
in stature, being fourteen hands two inches 
high, and yet she rose to the supremacy, and 
reigned for a number of years queen of the 
course. She is still alive, having known in 
later years the sweet joys of maternity. In 
color she is a bright bay, with black legs, 
mane, and tail. A characteristic painting 
of her by Troye represents her standing in 
the open pasture, her first-born, a graceful 
colt, by her side. The old mare is now the 
property of A. Welch, of Chestnut Hill, 
near Philadelphia. She has been bred many 
times, but thus far has produced only twice. 
Whether her children will keep her name 
green by the excellence of their performances 
is a doubtful question, 

In 1854 Pocahontas, the great pacing mare, 
made her turf début. Her sire was athorough- 
bred horse, Irons’ Cadmus, by Cadmus, a son 
of American Eclipse. Her dam was a pow- 
erfully muscled bay mare, a natural trotter, 
by imported Shakspeare. It will be seen by 
this pedigree that her breeding is excellent. 
In color Pocahontas is a rich chestnut, and 
her height is nearly sixteen hands. She was 
foaled in 1846, and being well along in years, 
she has lost much of her fair proportions. 
At the time I write she is alive, but located 
where few people see her, in a remote corner 
of New England. With the great mass she 
lives only inmemory. Her greatest perform- | 
ance was in pacing a mile to wagon in 2.17}. | 
This was in 1855. 

Ethan Allen was foaled in 1849. He has 
won distinction in the stud as well as on 

the turf. He trotted against Princess in 
harness, and beat her one , heat in 2, 254; and | 
June 21, 1867, he went with running mate | 
against Dexter on the Fashion Course three | 
heats of one mile each in 2.15, 2.16, 2.19. 
This was wonderful time, but trotting with 


Shortly after this she was 
sold to George E. Perrin, of New York city, 
In 1850 she 
trotted a match race, but she did not make 
her regular appearance on the course until 


In the eleven years | 


1859. | 





running mate gave Ethan Allen a great oy 
vantage over his competitor. The Tunning 
| horse not only takes all the weight of the 
| wagon from his trotting mate, but gives to 
‘him an impetus which vastly increases his 
speed. A boy clinging to the hind part of 
a wagon has nothing to do but to lift his 
feet and preserve his balance. He wastes 
no force in propulsion. He does not exhaust 
himself so quickly as he would do running 
without aid, and he is able to take longer 

strides and get over the ground with much 
| greater rapidity. A horse trotting with run- 
/ning mate works upon the same principle. 
| Although Ethan Allen defeated Dexter in 


| 
| ° . . . 

| the race, making one mile in 2.15, his per- 
: 


, | formance was not as meritorious as that of 


his rival. Dexter depended upon himself 
alone, and yet he finished the fastest mile 
not more than one second behind the stall- 
ion. In other words, he trotted his mile in 
2.16. Ethan Allen’s feat, however, was truly 
great. His turf career was brilliant. He 
is now twenty-four years of age, and though 
quite active, he is done with the parade and 
the excitement of the course. He is owned 
by Amasa Sprague, and on the great breed- 
ing farm at Lawrence, Kansas, he is leading 
a quiet life, and doing what he can to per- 
petuate his line. And yet I question if he 
finds the joys of the harem any sweeter than 
he found those of the turf. 

The union of the blood of Ethan Allen and 
the magnificent chestnut pacing mare Poca- 
hontas produced the beautiful bay which is 
now the pet and pride of Mr. Robert Bon- 
ner’s famous stable, and which also bears 
the name of Pocahontas. The daughter is 
as speedy as she is handsome, and she cost 
her present owner the princely sum of 
$35,000. She is one of the best road mares 
in the world. The very thought of a ride I 
had behind her once thrills me through and 
‘through as I write. If the reader has never 

ridden behind a fast trotter, he or she does 
'not know what sensation is. I wrote a brief 
account of this ride once, and as I do not 
| know that I can improve upon it much, I 
repeat it in substance. It was on a July 
|afternoon in 1869. Pocahontas was har- 
nessed to a light road-wagon, built to carry 
one; and as two of us occupied the seat of 
| this wagon, it can easily be imagined that 
| the situation was neither the safest nor most 
| comfortable in the world. We struck a level 
piece of road, and the teams which passed 
us in rapid succession excited the mare and 
made her anxious to go. Now a pacer har- 
| nessed to a light road-wagon rushes to the 
| front; the black has a good turn of speed, 
‘and h he rapidly cuts down all in advance. 
| Mr. Bonner has gently been easing his pull 
on the lines, and we are bowling along at a 
| 2.50 gait. We are at the wheel of the wagon 
drawn by the pacer; the black increases his 
stride toa 2.45 pace. We linger behind. The 
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owner of the black is exultant. He shows it | 
plainly in look and gesture. “Steady now,” 
savs Mr. B. “shall let the mare go, and we | 
will take the wind out of that fellow’s sails 
very soon.” We have little space to sit in, | 
80 brace ourselves for the effort. “ Hi-a-ck! 
Hi-a-ck!” Pocahontas knows full well what 

that sharp cry means. She squats, flatten- 
ing herself down to the ground, as the flying 
squirrel flattens himself when he takes the 
leap in air, and throwing her shoulders into 
the breast strap with the power of a concen- 
trated high-pressure engine, the wheels hum, 
fairly rivaling the momentum of a nicely 
balanced top. The stride of those limbs is 
simply awful. A moment, and we have col- 
Jared the black; another second, and we 
have passed him like a dart shot from the 
bow of Apollo. We glance to the left as we 
sweep past, and in the brief fraction of a 
second read astonishment in the late exult- 

ant face. Had the skies suddenly opened 
and let fall the fleet steed of Arion, surprise 

could not have been greater. The landscape 

no longer speaks of beauty and of order. It 
is strangely confused—green fields overrun- 
ning fences, and stately trees indulging in 
the fantastic freaks of madcap dance and 
flight. The pacer is left far behind. But 
as we ascend the hill the mare is pulled to 
a shorter stride, in order that she may clear 
her lungs for a grander effort. The short ex- 
ercise has warmed the blood, and Pocahontas 
is eager to get down at rapid work again. 
A beautiful stretch of road is in front. The 
ground is slightly descending, so weight tells 
but little. “ Hi-a-ck! Hi-a-ck!” Heavens, 
how she flies! She has dwindled from fif- 
teen hands down to ten. No substance is 
lost, but it is spread and elongated in the 
air. Every cord stands out, every muscle 
swells under the crushing strain. The wind 
whistles about our ears—a wind born of our 
terrific flight—and the teeth fairly chatter. 
We are going at better than a 2.20 gait. 
Two-twenty! Do you know what that 
means? Ride it once, and you will never 
forget it. It is the very climax of sensa- 
tion. The blood boils, rushes from arteries 
to the veins, thence back to the heart; the 
nails grow white, and the toe and finger ex- 
tremities are left in tingling doubt. Going 
at this fearful rate of speed, and one narrow 
seat fortwo! The ride of Oceanus through 
the air on a hippogriff was nothing in com- 
parison with it. We brace ourselves well, 
and hold fast as best we can. Suppose one 
of those frail, trembling, swift-revolving 
wheels should give way, what would be 
the consequence? A broken neck, perhaps. 
And yet we would not stay the flying feet. 
I never rode as fast as this before, and ques- 
tion if I ever shall again. Dexter carried 
me with lightning speed on Harlem Lane 
last spring, but we are lower down in the 





ed between time and the great unknown. 
But a few willowy, trembling spokes sepa- 
rate us from the land of'mystery. Let them 
break, and time will be nothing to us; stand 
they firm, and the eyes shall not read the 
future. It is one of those periods of exist- 
ence when the weight of a hair turns the 
wavering scales in favor of life or death. 
We are conscious of this, and yet we ride on, 
on—weak, passive creatures in the hand of 
fate. We are so near heaven that we do 
not care whether the scales go up or down. 
This is where the true spirit of adventure 
leads us to, and enthusiasm having been ex- 
cited, we reck little of the result. But we 
have gone half a mile at this terrible rate of 
speed, have probed the mystery of seconds, 
and Mr. B., pulling strong and steady, brings 
Pocahontas down to moderate work again 
—from the transition state down to solid 
earth. 

Distinguished among the galaxy of trot- 
ters of late years was a big bay mare, of 
fine and blood-like appearance, called Lady 
Thorne. She was bred in the lovely blue- 
grass region of Kentucky, where woman 
buds into beauty and horses grow into per- 
fection. Her sire was Mambrino Chief, and 
her dam was by Gano, a son of the great 
racer, American Eclipse. Lady Thorne was 
foaled May 9, 1856. She trotted her maiden 
race in 1859, but it was not until 1863 that * 
she fairly commenced her turf career. She 
rapidly developed speed, and, being highly 
bred, was no coward: she could live the 
distance with the best of them. Among her 
distinguished rivals on the course were Dex- 
ter, Goldsmith Maid, Lucy, George Palmer, 
Mountain Boy, and American Girl. Alto- 
gether she was on the turf eleven years, 
during which time she trotted sixty-six 
races, winning fifty-one, and losing fifteen. 
The total of her winnings was $61,125. Her 
last race was at Prospect Park, Long Isl- 
and, July 22, 1870, in which she trotted three 
heats of one mile each in the wonderful time 
of 2.194, 2.204, 2.194. It was the intention 
of her owner to make an effort at Buffalo in 
the fall to eclipse Dexter’s best recorded 
time of 2.173; but a few days before the 
week appointed for the fair Lady Thorne 
met with an accident at Rochester which 
brought her turf career to a sudden close. 
She slipped and fell while being unloaded 
from a car, and badly lamed herself. Dream- 
ing of her past triumphs, she at present 
roams the fields, a member of the Fashion 
Stud Farm harem at Trenton, New Jersey. 

One of the greatest names in trotting 
annals is that of Dexter. This horse, who 
retired from the turf conqueror of conquer- 
ors, was bred in Orange County, New York, 
by Jonas Hawkins. He was foaled in 1858, 
and he was got by RYsdyk’s Hambletonian, 
dam by American Star, he by Duroc. As I 
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painted by Scott, hangs before me. It rep- 
resents a brown mare, with tangled mane, 
and ears thrown back, standing sleepily in 
the noon of a fair spring day. She has three 
white feet, a star, and snip, and at the first 
glance seems the very picture of worthless- 
ness. But look at her closely, and you will 
find that she is deep through the heart, 
and that the bones of her legs are flat and 
small—unmistakable signs of good-breed- 
ing. The mare was much abused in her 
younger days, which makes her look so 
faded now. Dexter is fifteen hands one 
inch and a half high, and in color is a rich 
silky brown. His prominent marks are, in 
turf parlance, four white stockings and a 
blazed face. In all of his conformation he 
shows great power, and he approximates to 
the type of the thorough-bred. He is the 
very embodiment of restless energy. Dex- 
ter was six years old when he made his first 
appearance on the turf. He remained on the 
course only three years, and yet he reached 
the supremacy. He met the best horses that 
the country could produce, and trotted forty 
races, only nine of which he lost. His win- 
nings amounted to $67,100, exclusive of gate 





money. It was August 14, 1867, that he trot- | 


ted his famous race against time, making the 
mile in 2.17}. Mr. Robert Bonner became the 
purchaser of the horse at once, at an actual 
cost of $35,000. But Dexter was not deliv- 
ered to him until he had finished his engage- 
ments. His last race was trotted at Dexter 
Park, Chicago, September 7, 1867. It is 
manifest to all who have given any serious 
thought to the subject that Dexter, in his 


brief career on the turf, did not reach his | 


highest development. Had he continued 
in the hands of a professional trainer, it 
is argued, with good reason, that his speed 
would have been cultivated to that de- 
gree which would make it possible for 
him to compress a mile into the small 
space of 2 minutes 12 seconds. In 1869 


Mr. Bonner offered $100,000 for a horse | 
that would equal a certain performance) 


made by Dexter. As the impression has 
got abroad that the offer was for a horse 
that would equal the 2.17} to sulky at 
Buffalo, it may be well enough to quote 
Mr. B.’s own words. In reply to a gen- 
tleman as to whether soundness or age was 


made a part of the conditions, the own-| 


er of Dexter said : 


“T have no conditions of the kind to interpose. I 
throw the door wide open. Of course I prefer a young 
and sound horse like Dexter, but I shall not make ita 
barrier against any horse undertaking to perform the 


feat, whether he be young or old, sound or unsound, | 


lame or free from lameness; whether he have one 
spavin or two, three ring-bones or four, be blind of 
one eye or both, broken-winded or foundered—so 
long as he performs the feat of starting as Dexter 


started, from my stable im Twenty-seventh Street, | 


near Ninth Avenue, at one o’clock r.m., and trotting 
during the same afternoon on Prospect Park, as Dex- 


ter trotted, a mile in 2.2134, to a road-wagon and driv- | 


cin 

| er weighing 318 pounds. There must be no running 
| or jumping; every inch of the mile must be trotted 
| as Dexter trotted it, without a single skip or jump; 
and I must have the privilege of witnessing and tim. 
ing the trial, and taking one or two friends with me. 
The owner of the horse can also have one or two 
friends present, but under no circumstances will | }e 
concerned, directly or indirectly, in a public or aq. 
vertised trial, where money is received at the entrance 
gate or opportunity is given for betting.” ; 


Notwithstanding that the conditions were 
thus clearly set forth, a good many of the 
newspapers remarked, when Goldsmith Maid 
trotted below 2.174, that Bonner would have 
to pay $100,000 for her or back down. It 
seems to be the misfortune of some people 
| to always misapprehend the facts of a case. 
When Dexter trotted to road-wagon on Pros- 
pect Park, Mr. Bonner driving, he was timed 
by three well-known gentlemen, George 
| Hall, W. M. Parks, and James Bach; there- 
|fore the performance can not be disputed. 
| The $100,000 premium has never yet been 
claimed, and possibly never will be, for the 
reason that the feat is beyond the powers 
of any horse not the equal of Dexter. 

Goldsmith Maid is at the present writing 
the acknowledged queen of the turf. She 
was bred in Orange County, New York. 
Her sire was Edsall’s Hambletonian, after- 
ward called Alexander’s Abdallah, and her 
dam was a daughter of Old Abdallah. She 
is a bay mare, 15¢ hands high, having the 
form and the nervous force of the thorough- 
bred. She was foaled in the spring of 1857, 
and until she was eight years old showed no 
promise of speed. In March, 1865, she passed 
into the hands of Mr. Alden Goldsmith, the 
gentleman after whom she was named. He 
paid $650 for her. She trotted her first race 
at Goshen, in September, 1865, and her best 
time was 2.36. One of her competitors was 
Mountain Boy. But it was in 1867 that she 
| fairly got started on her brief career. Dex- 
'ter’s star was now in the ascendant, and 
| Mr. Goldsmith was anxious to have his mare 
measure strides with the white-legged geld- 
ing. On the 16th of May a great crowd of 
‘people gathered on the grounds of the Mid- 
dletown Pleasure Park Association, all anx- 
ious to see Dexter and Goldsmith Maid come 
together for the first time. It was the first 
time I ever saw either of the two. The 
mare exhibited speed, but she could not be 
kept down to steady work. Her ambition 
to go ahead was greater than her ability. 
It was plain, nevertheless, that the nimble- 
footed bay would be very fast, provided that 
time and training should so discipline her as 
| to keep her from growing nervous under re- 
straint. Dexter trotted boldly and steadily, 
and he won the race with ease. The years 
'went by, but Goldsmith Maid never again 
‘came in direct contact with Dexter. Their 
first race was their last. But discipline has 
done its work. Each successive season the 
bay mare has trotted lower down in the sec- 
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onds. She entered upon the spring cam- | 
paign of 1871 in good condition, and under | 
management well calculated to get the high- 
est rate of speed out of her. She trotted at | 
Fleetwood and Prospect parks, then gradu- 
ally worked her way West. In September 
she had become thoroughly seasoned, and 
was well prepared to make a supreme effort. 
Her owner, Mr. Henry N. Smith, was very 
anxious to have her beat Dexter’s record of 
2.174, and Doble, the driver of the mare, was 
instructed to make the attempt whenever he 
deemed the circumstances most favorable. 
September 6, on the Cold Spring track at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Doble decided to beat 
2.17} if such were possible. The mare Lucy, 
which had been traveling over the coun- 
try and trotting with Goldsmith Maid, if | 
not owned, was virtually controlled by Mr. 
Smith. She was very fast, but was never 
permitted in the whole series of so-called 
races to defeat the handsome bay mare. On 
the contrary, she was held back, and driven 
so as to encourage Goldsmith Maid, and thus 
make her do her very best. In the trot on 
the Cold Spring track Goldsmith Maid scored 
three heats in the astonishing time of 2.20}, 
2.17, 2.204. The Smith party were elated 





over the news. The 2.17 was a quarter | 
of a second faster than Dexter's fastest | 
time, and it set horse circles into a buzz. 
The time was questioned by a party who 
held that it was not made in a bona fide race, 


and who insisted that it should not be placed | 
in the record. In giving exhibitions of | 

speed in different parts of the country the 

management of the two mares was so inti- 

mate as to give rise to the suspicion that | 
they were owned by one and the same party. 

Certainly there was never a fair and honest 
contest between them. It was always known 
in advance to the followers of the stable 
which mare would come out ahead. To give 
Goldsmith Maid a race record under this kind 
of management was to set an example de- 
moralizing to the turf. And yet, after much | 
hot discussion of the question in and out | 
of the newspapers, the Board of Appeals, a 

body of gentlemen authorized to sit in judg- 
ment upon these matters, decided that the 

2.17 should be placed i in the record, which was | 
equivalent to saying that there was earnest | 

competition between the two mares, and | 
that the result of each contest was always 
involved in doubt. I have no desire to re- 

new the controversy here, but if this simple | 
statement gives a strange complexion to the | 
decision of the board, I can not help it. I) 
could not say less and be true to history. | 
In the spring of 1872 Goldsmith Maid and 
Lucy started on a new exhibition tour., On 
the Mystic Park track, near Boston, June 
19, the two mares trotted, and in the second 
heat Goldsmith Maid finished a mile in 


wonderful things, but it is a great pity that 


|she had not appeared dn the course with 
some other horse than Lucy, for then no 
quibble could have been raised over the per- 
formance. That she trotted the mile in 
2.162 can not be doubted, but the exhibition 
of speed can not justly be defined as a race. 
Instead of being driven as the rival of Gold- 
smith Maid, Lucy was driven as her encour- 
aging friend and assistant. - At Buffalo, in 
August of the same year, Lucy was compelled 
to go to the front. Finding that Goldsmith 
Maid could not beat American Girl in the 
race for the $10,000 purse, her stable com- 
panion showed of what mettle she was made. 
Lucy won the race after a hard struggle, 
and in doing so furnished evidence that she 
had been intentionally held back in her se- 
ries of exhibitions with Goldsmith Maid. In 
the second heat of this race American Girl 
trotted a mile in 2.17}, making a record equal 
to that gained on the same track by Dexter. 
American Girl, by-the-way, is one of the very 
foremost trotters on the turf. Her record is 
brilliant, but I can not go into particulars. 
If attempted a sketch of all the good horses, 
this article would never come to an end. 

At the present writing the trotting won- 
der of the Pacific slope is a horse called Oc- 
| cident, owned by ex-Governor Stanford, of 
California. This horse was not caressed 
and pampered in his youth. In the spring 
of 1871 he was doing service in a butcher’s 
cart at Sacramento. His life then was one 
of drudgery; nevertheless he dragged the 
heavy cart through the streets at a rapid 
rate, and one day attracted the attention of 
a gentleman who knew the value of speed. 
This gentleman purchased the horse for 
$150. As if to reward him, Occident rapidly 


| developed under the kind treatment, and in 
| a few weeks after leaving the cart he again 
| changed hands. His second purchaser was 


his present owner, and the price paid was 


| $3900. In the last two years Occident has 
| shown so much speed as to put him in the 


front rank of trotters. In the autumn of 
1872 he trotted a series of races with Gold- 
smith Maid and Lucy, but as the horse was 
not accustomed to publie competition he did 
not show to the best advantage. His friends 
claim that the crowd made him nervous and 
| unsteady. Be this as it may, he was beaten 
by both of the Eastern mares. All that is 
certainly known of Occident’s breeding is 
that he was got by a pacing stallion called 
St. Clair. 

Prior to 1870 there was little or no system 
in the management of the trotting turf, and 
consequently it was difficult to put a stop 


| to raseality. There was no positive way to 
punish fraud. A driver might be ruled off 
| one course, but he cared little for this, since 
|the punishment did not extend to other 
| courses. 
2.163. Here she showed her ability to do | 


In February, 1870, the different 
associations throughout the country, in re- 


| sponse to a call, sent delegates to New York, 
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and after much disc ussion in convention 
there was organized the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the Interests of 
the American Trotting Turf. Rules for the 
better government of the course were framed 
and adopted, and a plan provided to secure 
unity of action. Amasa Sprague, the Rhode 
Island millionaire, was elected president of 
this association, a position which he contin- 
ues to fill. One of the elements of the or- 
ganization is a Board of Appeals, composed 
of nine members, of which the president of 
the association is one. All disputes and 
doubtful points arising on the turf are re- 
ferred to this board for decision. It is the 
highest judicial body of the trotting turf, 
and its powers are very great. Frequently 
many thousands of dollars are involved in a 
single case sent to it for adjudication. Be- 
ing clothed with so much power, the board 
grew somewhat arrogant, and last spring the 
trainers and drivers hoisted the flag of re- 
bellion. They claimed that the board had 
ceased to be purely judicial, and that some- 
thing must be done to check the growth of 
partisanship. They organized the Trainers 
and Drivers Protective Association, and drew 
up rules for their government, many of which 
clashed with those of the National Associa- 
tion. As it was impossible to conduct races 
fairly under two sets of rules, the war of 
factions was quite lively for a time. But a 
truce was finally agreed upon. Both par- 
ties made concessions, conflicting rules were 
modified or held in abeyance, and a long 
and tedious conflict was avoided. At the 
next meeting of the Turf Congress, which 
will be held in New York city in February, 
1874, it is thought that all differences will 
be settled, and possibly the two associations 
will be merged into one. In the systematic 
organization of the turf there are the judi- 
cial bodies, the legislative, and the execu- 
tive. 

Pool-selling, which is simply a fascinating 





form of gambling, is an injury to the turf, 

and the sooner the associations set their faces 

against it the better it will prove for them, 

It is demoralizing, leads to many a wrangle, 

and tempts one to stoop to fraud. The pro- 
gressive and conscientious turf-men see the 

evil of making pool-selling prominent on the 

course, and they are working for its over- 
throw. The revolution is sure to come, and 
after the revolution thousands will pass 
through the gates of our trotting parks who 
now stand aloof. The progressive turf man- 
agers also recognize the importance of culti- 
vating the social feature of sport. Where 
pure-browed woman goes, order and gentility 
reign. Amasa Sprague made the first at- 
tempt to develop the social side of the trot- 
ting turf. At Providence he built regal Nar- 
raganset Park, and then the rustle of silks 
and satins was heard in the elegant retir- 
ing-rooms and in the aisles of the imposing 
grand stand. Prospect Park on Long Island, 
within sound of the ever-restless waves of 
the sea, came next, its proprietors and man- 
agers being many of the foremost men of 
Brooklyn. The club-house is a model of 
beauty and elegance. The social feature is 
gradually being made prominent at all our 
trotting parks. Trotting is any thing but 
a beggarly sport. The purses hung up for 
competition during the season of 1873 will 
amount to many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The Buffalo Park Association alone 
gives $70,000 for a single meeting; Utica, 
New York, $40,000; Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, $40,000; and Chicago, $40,000. The 
wealth invested in trotting horses and trot- 
ting parks is immense. A horse of first-class 
speed commands from $20,000 to $35,000. 

I will now bring this sketch to a close by 
setting before the reader a dish of the fast- 
est time made on the trotting turf by some 
of the most notable horses. The table could 
be largely extended, but I am warned to be 
brief as possible ; 


TABLE SHOWING THE FASTEST Time aT OnE MILE. 


Name of Horse, ~ | Mi tes. wae Course. if Mode. | 





Joe Elliott. “ “June 
Goldsmith Maid .163%% | June 
Dexter , August 
American Girl mig August 
Lady Thorne \ October 
Lucy 4 August 
George Palmer 1944 
Flora Temple .19%4 | October 
Henry 2 June 
Mountain Boy 

General Butler 


August 


Judge Fullerton “213% | October 
coe Wilkes -22 


June 











October 
September 19, 1872 | Prospect Park Harness. 








29, 1872 | Mystic Park . -| Harness, 
19, 1872 | Mystic Park... -| Harness. 
14, 1867 | Buffalo Park -..| Harness. 
9, 1872 | Buffalo Park | Harness. 
8, 1869 | Narraganset Park | Harness. 
9, 1872 | Buffalo Park Harness, 


15, 1859 Harness. 
23, 1871 c Harness. 
: Harness. 


22, 1872 | Prospect Park mierre 
7, 1872 | Buffalo Park Harness. 


4, 1872 | Fleetwood..... sovocsecs| SAREDERB, 


Saddle. 
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The horse Commodore trotted a race of | 
two-mile heats at Prospect Park, October 17, 
1872, in 5 minutes 6 seconds, 5 minutes 44 
seconds. | 

The mare Huntress trotted September 23, | 
1872, three miles in Prospect Park in 7 min- 
utes 21} seconds. This is the fastest time | 
on record at three miles. | 

Prospero, a three-year-old colt, trotted at 
Prospect Park, October 15, 1872, a mile in 
2 minutes 334 seconds. The time is wonder- | 
ful, considering the age of the performer. 

Wednesday, May 15, 1872, when Mr. Bon- | 
ner’s young horse Startle was five years and 
one day old, he was driven half a mile at 
Fleetwood Park in 1 minute 4 seconds. This 
half mile was beaten May 19, 1873, by anoth- | 
er member of Mr. Bonner’s stable, Pocahon- 





| tas, who trotted the distance on Fleetwood 

Park i in 1 minute 4} seconds, which is at the 
rate of 2 minutes “83 seconds to the mile. 
Friday, May 12, 1872, Startle trotted a full 
mile at Prospect Park in 2 minutes 193 see- 


onds. 


In the above table Mr. Bonner’s horse Joe 
Elliott is credited with trotting a mile in 
2 minutes 153 seconds. The time is abso- 
lutely correct, as the performance was pub- 
lic, and the judges were men of position 
and responsibility ; ; but as the trial was not 
made in the interest of a wager, technically 


speaking, it is not placed in the ree ord. 
| That is, according to turf law, it is not a 


record for the decision of bets. The same 
remark applies to the time of Pocahontas 


| and Startle. 





Chitar’s 


OR a great many years this midsummer | 

time has been the season of college Com- 
mencements, and with a few weeks’ variation | 
our academies and universities have shown up | 
the growth of their mental tillage while the | 
farmers have been cutting their hay and grain. | 
Twenty or’ thirty years ago the college jubilee | 
came some weeks later, and Commencement was | 
at the beginning of the fall term, instead of at 
the close of the summer term. The present 
usage relieves the professors and the graduating | 
classes of anxiety through the long summer va- 
cation, leaves the coast clear for “the reception 
of the new classes, besides offering more induce- 
ments for friends to show their faces at the | 
speaking, and also at the feasting and the dan- | 
cing, before the watering-places have become too 
attractive. It will be well for our new crop of | 
scholars if they note more carefully this corre- 
spondence of their lot with nature, and if they | 
study better the lessons of the green fields and | 
ripening harvests and growing flocks and herds. | 
There has been and still is need enough of this | 
conversation with nature, for college learning | 
has been and still is strangely artificial and un- 
natural. It has mistaken words for things, defi- 
nitions for facts, and the theory for the art of | 
life, It has measured its dignity and its power | 
more by its hold upon the dead than by its sym- 
pathy with the living, and very often its pattern 
scholars are more able to quote Demosthenes 
and Cicero than to make a stirring speech in 
their own mother English, whether after full | 
preparation or upon the spur of some unfore-| 
seen occasion, Remember how little direct in- 
terpretation of nature entered into our college | 
course of old. We had a good botanic garden 
near by, but when were we asked to study its 
plants directly for ourselves under competent in- 
struction? We had transit instruments, sex- 
tants, theodolites, and telescopes in good sup- 
ply for that day, but how little we were encour- 
aged to use them upon the earth or the heavens ! 
We had good books and lectures upon minerals, 


| 
{ 
} 


| 





/one of Latin or Greek. 





* Contributed by Dr. Save Oseoon. 


Casy Chair.” 


but we never went out among the soils and 
rocks to study specimens for ourselves. The 
magnificent domain of natural history was dis- 
missed in a few recitations from a somewhat 
commonplace manual; and when Spurzheim 
came among us with his show of skulls and 
brains, and his motto, ‘‘ Res non verba quaso,” 
and set us to dissectiti.g sheep’s heads for our- 
| selves, and to examining the functions and forms 
of all living creatures about us, from the frogs 
that croaked in the brook to the cows that grazed 
in the meadow, we began to have a new sense of 


| the worth of nature and our need of studying her 
| kingdoms for ourselves. 


Things have changed much for the better 
now. ‘The study of natural history and philoso- 
| phy has been put upon a new footing, and it is 
easier to raise money for a scientific school than 


| for a theological seminary, far easier to endow 


a professorship of chemistry or astronomy than 
More respect also is 
| paid to muscle than of old, and the boat club, 

the base-ball and cricket club, make more noise 
than the rank list or the roll of victors for the 
prizes in composition and oratory. These things 
will have their day, and will, it is to be hoped, 

do something to bring about a broader and more 
reasonable understanding between study and the 
nature of things. Every thing that is to be well 
done is generally overdone, indeed, in the process 
of experiment, and all this exaggeration of mus- 
cle and this glorification of physics will bring us 
nearer to the true knowledge of things in their 
vast range and vital affinities. We are still far 
from the true mark, and the learned class to 
whom the people look for instruction with the 
voice and pen and press are too often strangers 
to the first lessons of nature. 

Go from the school-room or the lyceum, or 
from the church of the old regulation pattern of 
set words and definitions and theories—go from 
these into the woods and fields, and how changed 
is the whole point of view! What a mighty 
realism speaks out from every blade of grass, 
every flower and tree, every bird and beast! 
We are no longer in the region of abstrac- 
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tions, but of living facts. We see that nothing | 


comes of what is merely the abstract, and that 
an abstract grass or flower, insect or bird, can 
neither perpetuate its kind, nor feed, nor move, 
nor grow. All life is from actual life, and must 
feed upon what has been prepared or educated 
for it by processes of life. We have no objec- 
tion to considering things in the abstract, and 
any body who has a mind to define man as a 
being ‘* bulbous at one extremity and bifurcated 
at the other,” or to call him ‘‘a two-legged 
creature without feathers,” as Plato was accused 
of doing, is at full liberty so to do, but no defi- 
nition amounts to any thing in the absence of 
the living fact of man himself. He, with his 
mate, produces his own kind, and he is fed by 
aliment that has been raised up from inorganic 
nature into fitness to assimilate with his blood 


hope came to the point, and after hours of doubt. 


| ful conflict relief came. In a dry time all signs 


| 


and tissues, Go from your library, with all its | 


speculations and conceits, and study your garden 
and orchard and pasture, and your philosophy 
of life is marvelously simplified as soon as you 
see that all creatures come into being in very 
much the same way, and live in very much the 
same manner, according to their lower or higher 
place in the scale. Breeding and feeding are the 
business of existence from “the highest to the 


lowest plane. Birth and nurture tell the story | 


of our experience. ‘Thought as well as muscle 
comes of its own kind of birth, or in the succes- 
sion of intellectual life, and the mind, like the 
body, lives by what it feeds upon, though not by 
bread alone. 

Sometimes we learn in a day or two in the 
country more of the science of life than all our 
dictionaries can tell us, and the little round of 
events within your few acres interprets the his- 
tory of nations, and rehearses the tragedy and 
the comedy of empires. ‘The cow Dolly Varden 
has just presented us with two calves, and the 
most vigorous of the two began immediately, like 
an old stager, to feed for himself, and thus the 
suckling starts at once that great and unceasing 
business of all life. What a commentary upon 
the absurd notion that nature does nothing of 


' 


learn and meet their needs by painful schooling! | 


Then word comes that the rats have made a raid 
upon the pen of rabbits, and made way with 
some of the prettiest of the little nibblers. ‘The 
morning papers report very much the same thing 


as done not by rats, but by men, whether among | 


the Indians of Oregon or the combatants of 
Khiva. A few days ago, during the mowing 
which opened the way to the meadow and to the 
bushes, the cat ate up a nest of meadow-larks, 
and her mischievous head was spared mainly on 
the ground that she was death to the pestilent 
moles, and that she had so perfected her ap- 


proaches and her mining as almost to have driv- | 


en these annoying creatures from the lawn. She 
is not the only creature that preys upon singing- 
birds.of more or less human gifts, and many a 
nest.of larks falls a victim to a sharper claw and 
a more malicious and far-sighted maw than hers. 

‘Sometimes you may have in your own pet 
haunts hints of the great strifes and emergencies 
of the world. This summer has been memora- 
ble for its fearful drought. How we have mourn- 


ed over the parched grass and the wilting foliage, | 


which brought the sombre tints of November to 
the roses of June! One Saturday the fear and 


fail, and so the gathering clouds in the east at 
first gave little encouragement. ‘The wind was 
apparently against them, and blew from the west, 
but still they came sailing on from the east, un- 
der the movement of the upper currents of air, 
and with flashes of chain lightning and with ma. 
jestic wreaths of black and white spray, as if the 
powers of light and of darkness were struggling 
for the mastery, the contest went on. Yet no 
drop of water fell. Will it rain, will it rain? 
The question became agonizing, when finally the 
lightest touch of moisture came, and we knew 
that the fearful spell of fire was broken. The 
few light drops soon grew in numbers and speed, 
and we reveled in our first full summer shower. 
The scene was magnificent. And this play of 
nature, in its suspenses and its close, had all 
the qualities of the high art in which love and 
hate, vanity and ambition, intrigue and loyalty, 
unfold their schemes and reach their destiny. 
Yet the whole drama turned upon one point. 
Wind and cloud, lightning and thunder, all wait- 
ed upon one issue, and every high imagination 
bowed to one simple fact. ‘The earth is dry and 
wants to drink; we are dry in her dryness, and 
we all drink with her drinking. ‘The clouds and 
storms of history have very similar issues, and 
wars and fightings come because the nations must 
have their food and drink. Not only the appe- 
tites but the vanities make the famine, and the 
pomp and pride of modern life are as ravenous 
as hunger and thirst. 

Sometimes when you think that you are quite 
out of the worry of the world, with nothing to 
remind you of its strife, you find yourself strange- 
ly haunted by its ghost. We have various pet 
nooks in the country to resort to, and are sure 
of some cool retreat, whichever way the wind 
may blow and however the sun’s rays may slant. 
Last Saturday we took a notion to go to the 
most romantic and quiet place in our little do- 
main—a pond bordered on one side by thick 


| shrubbery, and with banks rising on the other 
herself, but that all her children are forced to | 


side into a thriving orchard, and with a tiny isl- 
and in the centre that invites the rambler to the 
seat under a shady elm over a rustic bridge. 
Here, surely, is peace, and this pleasant retreat 
seems to tell of childhood, and to call its golden 
visions to mind. ‘The place was lovely, as usu- 
al, and the fragrance of luxuriant pond-lilies 
gave added charm to its beauty. But nothing is 
perfect since the old Eden, and, sure enough, 
here was a bit of that same old tragedy over 
again. First there was a splash in the water, 
and a great frog, perhaps the primo basso of our 
volunteer marine concert troupe, jumped into 
the water from the farthest bank with much 
emotion and tremor. ‘Then a sound of whirling 
and a struggle came from that bank, and a 
strange vision of colors, black and striped, and 
of contortions of heads and tails, the whole end- 
ing in the plunge of a large black-snake into the 
water with a smaller striped snake in his jaws. 
The usages of city government might have al- 
lowed the fight to go to the bitter end, till the 
great snake ate up the little one, and remained 
lord of the ring. But our cool and faithful 
William, who was raking hay near by and heard 
the fray, forthwith appeared with uplifted pitch- 


| fork—emblem ‘of righteous jurisprudence—and 
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impaled the black aggressor upon its prongs, | the chance of eloquence to the fear of gushing 
while the striped victim disappeared without be-| sentimentalism. We found relief from the dry- 
ing locked up, as city innocents often are, to be ness of the Commencement stage in the library 
witness against the oppressor. Such things are | of the octogenarian ex-president, who was as 
better than books in stirring thought and fancy, | full of life as forty years ago, and as ready to 
and we have been dreaming of them instead of appreciate and discuss the last word of society, 
reading Browning’s Red Cotton Night-cap Coun- philosophy, or religion. At the dinner-table 
try, and we may dream on through the summer | there one of the telling events was a letter from 
without performing that feat of valor. a man of ninety-three years, Horace Binney, 
We are not for carrying the policy of rats and who excused his absence on the ground that 
eats and snakes into the school and library, but | every body wanted to see him, and if he once 
we may learn from them how the world is ruled, began to accept invitations, there would be no 
and all creatures begin and continue to live. | end to the calls, In less conspicuous circles old 
We may see that there is a graver purpose in the men are making their mark. Rhode Island is 
petals of the rose than to charm the nostrils and especially rich in men and women of over ninety 
the eye, and that the sweetest bird music has an | years; and the Providence Journal announced 
eve to business as well as to fun, and that it is at Easter that Mr. Joseph Sweet, at the age of 
merriest when mating is going on and the cradle | ninety, had just been chosen president of a lead- 
must be rocked in the trees. ‘There is the more ing bank, and was entering upon his duties with 
need of bringing students out of their dens to decided vigor. New Hampshire carries the palm 
study the life of nature, now that a certain su- | in her example of age and efficiency ; and John 
perficial study of nature tends so often to blind | Prentiss, a few days before his death, at the age 
them to the life and soul of things, and to put | of ninety-six, wielded his pen as editor of the 
mechanism in the place of mind. Whatever Sentinel with his usual discrimination, and he 
may be the reason, there is not the same ideal | was probably the Nestor of all editors of his time. 
enthusiasm at our universities as some years ago. | Massachusetts has recently lost one of her wor- 
The old faiths do not dominate young men as thiest women; and Miss Lucy Osgood, who died 
once, and the patriotic fire of ten or twelve years | at eighty-two, the daughter of the famous polit- 
ago has to a great extent gone out under the dis- | ical divine, Dr. David Osgood, of Medford, was 
cussions, strifes, and scrambles of politics. France one of the most gifted and learned of her sex; 
and England tell very much the same story. Le-| and good judges say that her correspondence 
gouvé, in his brilliant book on Fathers and Sons, with Rey. Dr. Furness, if published, as it ought 
writes that no Frenchman has any spark of en- | to be, would make one of the best collections of 
thusiasm till he reaches ‘the age of forty; and letters extant, and would do much to illustrate A 
the average Oxford student, who sets the pattern the literature and life of the last fifty years of 
for Young England, seems to care more for) America. 
health, muscle, and ‘‘plenty of coin,” as the} If our young men tend to be a little dry and 
phrase is, than for the old devout ways or the | cynical, and are too often yielding to the mechan- 
new radical reforms. Lord Lytton’s story of | ical drift of the new science without rising into 
Kenelm Chillingly is a true and good book for | its upper currents of spirit and life, we ought to 
our time, and shows well the falling off among | welcome the new movement that is so earnest 4 
our young men from the high ideal of the best to introduce such a vital and emotional element 
days and characters. Of course there are among into the higher schools of education as woman. 
us, and every where in Christendom, young men | It has been manifest for some years that the so- 
of the noblest type and of flaming convictions | cial aspects of college festivals were becoming 
and earnestness, but the leading character tends | more conspicuous than the merely literary, and 
more to the plucky athlete and the dashing gen- | that the students cared more for class-day and 
tleman than to the thorough scholar and the its spreads and its dances than for Commence- : 
ideal thinker. It is never well to croak about | ment, with its procession, degrees, and its speech- 
the present time, or to insist that youths of |es. But this preference is part of the old story, yl 
twenty-one shall have the gray beards and ripe | and does not forebode any new departure in prin- 
wisdom of threescore-and-ten. Yet there is ciple or policy. ‘The most conspicuous fact in EB 
something noteworthy in the fact that our old | American society this year is the serious discus- 
men are often taking the lead not only in careful sion of the propriety of opening our universities 
thinking and grave experience, but in bold en-| to women upon equal terms with men, and the 
terprise and cheerful humor. Our great poets! approach of our oldest university toward this 
and our best statesmen are men long past the measure by issuing a prospectus of seventy-two 
heyday of young blood, and certainly the men) pages for regular examinations of women in Y 
who have led on the new times in Europe and courses of study that have the range and dignity : 
America have not been chickens either in age or | of university education. ‘The first examinations r 
temper. Seward and Bismarck have been our | are to be in the last half of June, 1874, and will 
leading statesmen in the new future of the An- | be of two grades—the first for young women who 
glo-Saxon race; and if we are looking for true | are not less than seventeen years old, the second 
love of nature and quick sense of the changes | of a more advanced character for those who are 
and the meaning of human affairs, we must re- | not less than eighteen years old. The first ex- 
member that Emerson has just passed seventy, | amination will embrace English, French, physic- 
Bryant is near eighty, and that ‘Tennyson and | al geography, either elementary botany or ele- 
Longfellow are having quite Homeric heads and | mentary physics, arithmetic, algebra through 
faces. In some of our elder seminaries, such as | quadratic equations, plane geometry, history, | : 
Cambridge, the aim seems to be to put away all| and any one of the three languages, German, ; } 
glow and fancy from the writing and speaking Latin, and Greek. <A full list of specifications 
of the conspicuous scholars, and even to sacrifice | is given, and specimen examination papers are 
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furnished. The advanced examination will be | flict with the new paganism, that sets up the em. 
divided into five sections, in one or more of which | pire of clothes against the reign of heaven, and 
the candidate may present herself, as follows: 1. | that leads so many women to worship the clothes 
Languages—any two of these—English, French, | and so many men to idolize the frailty wrapped 
German, Italian, Latin, Greek; 2, Natural sci- | up in the dainty attire. 
ence—any two of these branches—chemistry, Our modern life is in some respects drying up 
physics, botany, mineralogy, geology; 3. Mathe-| and our young men are too often mere sticks. 
matics as stated; 4, History, whether of Europe | without a living idea or generous inspiration, 
during the Reformation, or of English and Amer- | ‘They sometimes do their utmost to spoil young 
ican affairs from 1688 to 1800; 5. Philosophy— | women, and young women repay the folly with 
three of these subjects—mental philosophy, moral | added grace and assiduity. ‘The true woman. 
philosophy, logic, rhetoric, political economy. hood, in its quick perception, ready wit, flashing 
Without doubt these examinations will be | intuition, personal devotedness, and high fideli- 
largely attended, not only by the earnest young | ty, must come to the rescue. She must show 
women whose limited means will induce them to | us that under her interpretation reason is not a 
accept the offered help of the Woman’s Educa- | cold and heartless rationalism, but a genial, loy- 





tion Society, but by the best specimens of the | 
most favored young women of Boston and the 
vicinity, if not of the whole State and country. 
The result will be the rise and recognition of a 
class of thorough female scholars, and the en- 
couragement and increase of schools capable of 
preparing them for the examination and of secur- 
ing their services as teachers. ‘The advantages 
will be great, and on two points they can not be 
easily overestimated. They will enable young 
women to win a more secure and honorable liveli- 
hood than before, and they will do a great deal to 


| ing wisdom, with a ray as glowing as it is lumi- 
nous for our pathway and our home. She ean 
teach us that virtue is not a hard law, a dull 
formalism, a harsh negation, but a living inspira- 


going forth in healthful freedom to its conflict 
and to its peace. All men may confess to a 
share of weakness for the ring of pretty girls 
who are found almost every where trying to 
make mediocrity charming, and to keep up the 
old routine of empty show and petty clique. We 
understand in some degree the power of that 





E drawing power from the eternal love, and 


put society upon a more worthy intellectual basis, | ring of graces when they pass into favored es- 
and make education a new social power. Wom- | tablishments, the pet wives of husbands whose 
en need not only bread and clothing and lodging, | principles aud aspirations are not always the bet- 
but they want the sympathy and friendship of the | ter by this charming petticoat government. But 
best of their own sex and of ours, An accredited | among the girls and the matrons we have seen 
positidn in knowledge and refinement will do! enough of what a tru¢é woman can be to make 
much to win this association, and many a bright | us wish and strive that she may be a more fre- 
and noble girl will find new light upon her path | quent fact and power in these new times that 
as she secures not only a good livelihood, but, | threaten dangers as well as promise privilege, 
what is of equal account to her, a cheerful, gen- | and call upon men and women to study together 
erous, social life, which opens to her with her new | the science and the art of the social order which 
culture and its surroundings. they are to suffer or to enjoy together. We 

Exactly how far women are to carry out their | often call our time the age of mechanism, but it 
aspirations, in what associations they are to be | ought to be the millennium of ideality and faith ; 
educated, or what pursuits they are to follow, it| for within all the facts of nature and history 
is not easy to say, and we must trust to experi- | mysterious forees move, and over all the supreme 
ence rather than to theory to show us what is | love presides. If men are too often forgetting 
coming. ‘The great thing is to give woman fair | the more humane and divine view of the uni- 
play in all respects, and try to carry forward her | verse, and becoming as soulless as the machines 
march not in any pet direction, but along the | by which they make their money, women do not 
whole line of her powers and her interests. We) tend that way, and eyen their faults vindicate 
need the characteristic womanly mind alike for | the emotions, and do not wholly deny the ideal 
her sake and for man’s sake. We are not, in-| sphere. ‘The true culture under the supreme 
deed, to neglect the utilitarian view of the sub-| guidance will give woman due power for man’s 
ject, and who does not see that fearful evil comes | sake as well as her own, and bring the marvel- 
from the want of a practical training that will ous quickness of her perceptions, the flash of 
secure to the great host of girls without property | her intuitions, and the richness of her genius 
their honest bread ? Who does not see that oft- | into the true life. She has more genius than 
en the social privilege that prepares young men | man in proportion to the measure of her facul- 
for business and thrift encourages young women | ties, and Hartmann well says that young men 
in idleness and vanity, that makes them more | should associate with women for the best in- 
exacting as they become more helpless and de-| centive, for you can find men in their books, but 
pendent ? Employment for woman is, of course, } women must be seen in actual society to be ap- 
the most conspicuous practical aspect of her wel-| preciated. ‘They have certainly done wonders 
fare. Yet it is wise not to make her mind wait | in our age by their books, and the century that 
upon her circumstances, but rather make it com-| has given us Corinne, Consuelo, and Romola 
mand them. ‘The new culture, like the old re- | may, before it closes, show us a typeof society 
ligion, must take it for granted that there is al- | worthy of the womanly fascination that appears 
ways room enough for the right spirit to turn | in those pages. If they can do sv much in 
about in. The women of the primitive church | print, where so much of their form, movement, 
did not wait to find occupation before they came | and spirit is kept back, what will they not do in 
out of the old idolatry, but they came out and | society when full culture is given to their pow- 
helped to make the world anew. We may ex- | ers, and full sweep is allowed to their graces and 
pect something of the same victory in the con-| charms? Perhaps there is danger that they will 
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have too much power, and imperil masculine 
sense by their witching art. If so, the remedy is 
in more education, not less, and a new day will 
come when women will have science enough to 
check their frequent folly, and to bring far-seeing 
wisdom to the service of their beautiful tastes. 
How much our new scholars are doing for the 
beautiful arts, and for the beauty which is the 
life of art, is a question that every year is doing 
something to answer. Perhaps the arts have 
not received as many recruits from the universi- 
ty among us as could be expected, and the most 
noticeable service from this quarter has been 
rendered to architecture, which is pre-eminently 
a learned art, and one which has been helped 
much by the work of graduates and the bounty 
of patrons. Some of the finest buildings in 
America have lately been erected for literature, 
and the successful “architects have been college 
graduates. Puritan Yale takes the lead in es- 
tablishing an art department with an especial 
professorship, and the enterprise promises well. 
Sealpture and painting have noted names from 
the list of American scholars, although their 
chief honors have been won in literary art, 
whether history, poetry, or philosophy; and the 
most ideal of our sculptors, William Story, has 
been called, with some reason, somewhat bookish, 
or literary, in his marbles. Perhaps, however, 
the best art that has come from our educated 
men has been their high style of character, which 
has so stamped itself upon our constitution and 
thought and temper—the living art that carries 
repose into courage, exalts thinking above the 
strife of opinion into the ‘ight of reason, and 
lifts sensibility above passion and impulse toward 
the supreme beauty, which graces strength with 
gentleness, and makes love a virtue instead of a 
madness. Perhaps this art has spoken some- 
what distinctly in our purest writers and speak- 
ers, our best statesmen and lawgivers; and there 
has been not a little in the speech of our best au- 
thors, the acts of our lawgivers and our leaders, 
to prove that the old Greek and German fire has 
not died out, and our artists have much to learn 
before they work up to that ideal. Undoubted 
heroism and peculiar susceptibility belong to the 
genuine American, and he needs only due culture 


to bring out his artistic powers, and put virtue 
and heart into marble and color and music. 
Word comes of the death of the most wide- 
ly known of American artists, Hiram Powers. 
Much has been said of him, and still the tributes 
multiply. We have but two reminiscences of 
his career to give, which may help out the gen- 
eral memorial. In the year 1836 we found 
his name quite noted in the city of C incinnati, 
which he had left during the previous year in 
order to carry his talents in sculpture to a more 
central position. The most conspicuous mark of 
him that remained was a strange exhibition in 
the museum, an attempt to make a panorama 
of the infernal regions. It was a weird and 
startling spectacle, and when in the final scene 
the spectres in torment lifted up their heads and 
rolled their eyes, and the flames glared, and the 
monster serpent dashed forward, and the great 
chains clashed, it seemed as if our time had 
come, and we were glad to get out of the ghast- 
ly place. Thirty-three years afterward we walk- 
ed to a charming villa just out of the Porta Ro- 
mana, in Florence, and we found Powers at the 
height of his fame and fortune in that new and 
hopeful retreat. In his garden he had built a 
spacious atelier, where he carried on his new 
work with copies of his masterpieces around 
him. ‘There was nothing of the weird showman 
in his look or in his style. He was calm, appar- 
ently healthy, and prosperous, a thriving man 
of business as well as an artist of renown. His 
chief work was in portrait busts and statues, and 
his visions were more of living men and women 
than of the ‘Greek Slave” or of the primeval 
**Eve.” His conversation was earnest, and his 
mind seemed full of a certain theosophic mysti- 
cism, yet he hardly kept the ideal turn of his 
early genius, and his art was his craft quite as 
much as his inspiration. Perhaps he has done 
the best thing for our age and for our country in 
giving his maturest thought and labor to the 
actual human face and figure. We need true 
men and women more than any thing else, and 
Hiram Powers has perhaps better than any one 
else found the living soul under the flesh and 
features, and made the marble speak the life and 





thought of our day and generation. 
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contents of the Sermons of Henry Ward | 


Beecher, seventh and eighth series (J. B. Ford | 
and Co.), to perceive that Mr. BEECHER obeys his | 


Literary Record. 


| must have a God of his own, 
NE needs only to glance over the table of | interpreted (and a great many will interpret it 


” if at all literally 


literally), would reduce God from a reality to a 
| conception, from a Divine Being to a beautiful 
ideal, from a God to an idol. We pick outa 


own counsel to the theological student—‘‘ Never | single spot on the sun to indicate the nature of 


preach two sermons alike if you can help it.’ 

We read them with a warm admiration for the 
commingled genius and piety which dictated | 
them, and agkeen regret that before they go out 
to the public they are not pruned of excrescences, 
sometimes purely verbal, sometimes doctrinal, 
some of which no one would be quicker to per- 
ceive than Mr. Beecher himself. He emphatic- 
ally believes in the reality and presence of God | 
in the soul, yet his declaration, in the sermon on 
“How to learn about God,” ‘that ‘*every man 


ye spots ; but, notwithstanding them, this series 


of sermons constitutes a sun, and a glorious one, 
| rich in light and warmth. 

It is not only interesting, it is exceedingly 

| profitable, to trace such a great stream of relig- 

| ious interest as Methodism to its source, and see 

| how out of a few little rills the great river has 

grown. ‘This is the work which Mr. TrermMan 

has undertaken to do in Tie Oxford Methodists 

(Harper and Brothers), and those who are at all 

| familiar with his Life and Times of John Wesley 
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need no assurance that his work has been well ! 
done. Mr. 'T'yerman is an enthusiastic Method- 
ist, but he is not a religious partisan. He does | 
not hesitate to disclose the errors, nor even to 
hold up to severe rebuke the excesses and sins, | 
of some who were prominent in the beginning | 
of this great reformation of Christian faith. In | 
tracing the story of the growth of the religious 
life of these early apostles and founders of Meth- 
odism, he neither permits himself from a lack of 
charity to denounce the errors through which, 
with various degrees of success, they were in the 
providence of God led into the light; nor does 
he in an excess of enthusiasm fail to find oc- 
casions both of warning and of encouragement 
—warning in their mistakes, encouragement in 
the fact that so grand a work was accomplished 
by men so fallible as they. The book, which is 
thus written in an impartial but not an indiffer- 
ent spirit, is the product of careful and conscien- 
tious research ; and while it possesses a special 
value to Methodists in bringing to their knowl- 
edge important information concerning the early | 
history of their Church not hitherto accessible, 
it possesses not less interest to all who care to 
trace the progress of a great religious revival, 

and to study the causes which, humanly speak- 
ing, combined to produce it. 

The Land of Moab, by H. B. Tristram, 
LL.D. (Harper and Brothers), affords a valua- 
ble addition to our knowledge of sacred geog- 
raphy. ‘The land itself, like other countries 
east of the Jordan, has been very little visited 
by Europeans, Dr. Tristram rather exagger- 
ates our lack of knowledge in his statement 
that the land of Moab ‘‘has not been traversed 
at leisure by any explorer since the fall of the | 
Roman empire.” Nevertheless, the brevity and 
the contradictions of the accounts of Seetzen, 
Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and De Sauley 
leave us really very much in the dark respect- 
ing this important Biblical district. Mr. {Tris- 
tram has previously acquired a well-deserved 
reputation as a sacred geographer by his Land 
of Israel and his Seven Churches of Asia, and 
this work will enhance it. He appears to have 
devoted himself with great painstaking to the 
geographical researches which he undertook to 
execute, and to have exercised a wise judgment 
in his examination of supposed Biblical sites. 
The most important result of his explorations is 
his identification of Ziara, northeast of the Dead 
Sea, with Zoar. In this he confirms the views 
of Mr. Grote, who had previously argued from 
the Biblical narrative that the cities of the plain 
were to the north of the Dead Sea—not on the 
southern plain now covered by its waters. ‘The 
reasons which Dr. ‘Tristram presents for this 
opinion are more satisfactory than those sug- 
gested by Mr. Grote, though whether they will 
Jead scholars generally to abandon the old opin- 
ion so ably maintained by Dr. Robinson is, we 
think, doubtful. ‘The book is embellished with 
over forty wood-cuts, some of which are very 
finely executed, and,is accompanied by a care- 
fully executed map, on which Dr. ‘Tristram’s 
route is traced, 

The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, by H. B. 
Rivcaway, D.D. (Harper and Brothers), com- 
bines the chief requisites of a complete religious 
biography. ‘That he has been painstaking, con- 
versant with the life and sphere of his subject, 





and thoroughly sympathetic, yet without any evi- 
dence of partiality, no one who reads the work 
, will deny. ‘The account of Alfred Cookman’s 
| father, the Rev. George Cookman, one of the 
most remarkable men of American Methodism, 

will be welcomed not only by the Church of which 
he was a member, but by the entire religious pub- 
lic, as the recovery of a great name from com. 
parative oblivion. The Cookman family, of En- 

glish origin, was distinguished for sev eral genera- 
tions by remarkable characteristics—intense zeal, 

eloquence alike on the platform and in the pulpit, 

manly courage, the spirit of reform, and a pro- 
found acquaintance with the demands of their 
times. ‘The horizon on which Dr. Ridgaway has 
looked is so broad that it embraces a view of all 
the great movements of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and to some extent of others, for the 
last four decades. It might seem, at the first 
glance, that too many letters are ‘reproduced : 
but, as one reads them, he is compelled to con- 
clude that the omission of them would have seri- 
| ously detracted from the harmony and vivacity 
of the work. ‘They are fresh, varied, often quite 
unique, their great charm evidently coming from 
the writer's belief that the persons to whom they 

were addressed would be the only ones to read 
them. There is a certain magnetism pervading 
the entire life of Alfred Cookman, and this has 
affected the pen of his biographer to such an ex- 
tent that we find no trace of heaviness or dull- 
ness from the beginning to the close. 


FICTION. 

‘tHe summer fruit that grows in the literary 
| orchard is mostly novels, and of novels the mar- 

het at our writing is full. Most of them are, as 
| such summer fruit should be, of a light rather 
| than a nutritious order, easy to read and equally 
| easy to forget. Included among them all there 
is scarcely one that is likely to outlive the season 
which produces it. 

Of them all, Miss Atcort’s first real novel, 
Work (Roberts Brothers), is perhaps the most 
noteworthy, as it certainly is the most noted. 
Miss Alcott’ s name will give to this pleasant story 
a circulation and a celebrity which otherwise it 
would not attain. The book would not have 
made her reputation, but her reputation will 
make the book. The first thing that strikes the 
reader after he gets fairly under way is that the 
novel is not a novel at all, but a ser ious didactic 
essay on the subject of woman’s work. Not, in- 
deed, that Miss Alcott has loaded it with instruc- 
tion, or put on any unwomanly vestments and 
taken to preaching in the guise of a story-teller ; 
but the bee on the cover, the motto on the title- 
page, the title itself, and the current and course 
of the story, all point in the same direction. Miss 
Alcott wished to exhibit the various phases of 
woman’s work, and the story was the instrument 
she chose for that purpose. Christie starts out 
in the opening chapter to take care of herself. 
She tries various avocations, and her hardships 
in each are graphically described. ,.She is suc- 
cessively servant, actress, governess, companion, 
seamstress, assistant, and finally nurse in a sol- 
diers’ hospital. 

The first half of the story is without even the 
semblance of a plot. Miss Alcott appears to have 
sat down to write the first chapter without know- 
ing what the next chapter would be, and to have 
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2 eluiienes 
drifted along in the current of her own thoughts | light, even enough to give effective contrast ; 
till she found a novel growing under her hands. | without one agreeable character, even to set off 
Then, under a sense that a novel needs design, | the evil of the selfish souls who make up the 


she conceived a simple one, and finished off her | 


series of sketches in a very simply constructed | 


story. But despite this defect, and it is a seri- 
ous one, she has written what is both an inter- 
esting and an entertaining narrative. Some of 
her pictures are exceedingly pretty ; some of her 
characters are exceedingly well drawn. ‘The best 
bit of painting in the book is Mrs. Wilkins and 
her home; and the contrast between the tireless 
energy of the wife and the nerveless quiet of the 
husband gives vividness to both. In Mrs. Wil- 
kins’s home the unmanageable children play a 
principal part ; and with them Miss Alcott is un- 
mistakably in her element. Mr. Power may bea 
portrait, as some of the critics have thought it, 
of Theodore Parker ; if so, it is a portrait drawn 
by a feminine admirer, and clothed with traits 
that woman’s admiring imagination easily at- 
tributes to her heroes. A pleasant humor sparkles 
in the book, and a cheerful good nature imparts 
to it a singularly pleasant flavor. It is this sunny 
cheerfulness infused through all its pages by the 
glow of a woman's bright, trusting, and loving 
heart, and which imbitters even the death of 
David *‘ Sunrise,” which gives to the book its pe- 
culiar charm, and will make it acceptable to hun- 
dreds of readers, who will rise from its perusal 
stronger for the battle of life because of its inspi- 
ration, and who will hardly recognize, though 
they may vaguely feel, the defects which impair 
itas a work of art. In brief, passing by the ex- 
ternals of this story, which are not above criti- 
cism, and getting at its heart, we may say of it 
what Mrs. Wilkins said of Mr. Powers’s preach- 
ing: ‘* Ain’t it fillin’? Don’t it give youa kind 
of spiritual h'ist, and make things wuth more, 
somehow ?” 

Holt and Williams are issuing a very good 
series of translations, chiefly from the French, 
which they entitle ‘* Leisure Hours Series.” Of 
these, several volumes lie on our table of very va- 
rious merit. ‘There are some that it was hardly 
worth while to render into English; others are 
very agreeable companions of a leisure hour. 
Count Kostia, from the French of CuERBULIERY, 
is a gloomy story with a very improbable plot— 


so improbable that no novel-reader is surprised | 


at the end that he had not guessed the outcome 
from the beginning. The count himself is a Rus- 
sian nobleman, whose only tender act is leav- 
ing off from the title-page of this book his two 
last names, Petrovitch Lemenof, and suffering 
the reader to know him by the briefer and better 
name of Kostia. The gloom of a Russian cli- 
mate is in all the story, from the sudden death 
of the wife in the opening sentence to almost the 
very close, and the rift of sunshine that breaks 
through the wintry clouds then is not enough to 
change, and hardly enough to mitigate, the at- 
mosphere of this cold and cruel story. But if it 
is not attractive, it is not morbid; if it paints 
cruelty, it does not render it in the least attract- 
ive; if the artist shades his picture heavily, he 
at least does so artistically ; and his work is real- 
ly commendable as a work of art, however little 
such works of art may be to the taste of those 
who go to romance for brightness and sunshine. 
—Babolain, by G. Droz, is one long wail of 
woe; one mournful tragedy without a ray of 





characters of this painful drama. ‘That such 
women as Esther and her mother exist outside 
of the pages of novels may be true, though we 
have never been so unfortunate as to meet them; 
that such unnatural selfishness as that of Valen- 
tine ard her husband Joseph may be found be- 
neath the cover of fair titles we will not deny, 
| though to assert that they are true to nature in 
| any other sense than as portraits of exceptional 
monstrosities would be to libel humanity. As 
| to Babolain himself, surely no such crazy egotist 
| ever existed outside the walls of a lunatic asylum 
| or the imagination of the most morbid of romance- 
writers.—Against these gloomy fancies of un- 
happy if not morbid imaginations the reader may 
put Under the Greenwood Tree in making up the 
| balance-sheet of the ‘‘ Leisure Hours Series.” It 
is, in very truth, a ‘rural painting of the Dutch 
school,” and as charming and simple and home- 
ly a picture of Dutch life as one will find any 
where. ‘There is just a little rivalry, but no mal- 
ice; a little flirting, but no infidelity ; some pet- 
ty vices, but no great crimes; some broad hu- 
mor, but none that is coarse or vulgar. It cer- 
| tainly is not a great novel, but it certainly is a 
very pleasant one, and as a study of Dutch life it 
is marvelously realistic. —A Slip in the Fens, one 
| of the same series, is a summer idyl, a poem in 
prose, a story, not tragic but full of pathos, of a 
woman’s heart well-nigh if not quite broken by 
a man’s wrong, yet her character unsullied, her 
true life unharmed. It is beautifully and touch- 
ingly told, and is as pure as it is simple, as health- 
ful as it is natural. Its moral, if it has one, is 
| a guarding of the young gir!’s inexperienced heart 
against the protestations of seemingly earnest 
| but really careless lovers, with whom love-mak- 
jing is but a pastime.—Our Lives; or, Graham 
and I(A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), depends for 
| its interest wholly on its religious character. It 
|is a story of growth in grace through the school- 
ing of deep sorrow; and it will find its readers 
among the class which found in Stepping Heav- 
| enward so much enjoyment and so much true 
| help. 


j MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have the assurance of Adrien Marx, who 
| writes an introduction to the Your of the World 
| in Eighty Days, by Jutes Verne (James R. Os- 
| good and Co.), that this singular writer is a sci- 

entifically educated gentleman ; that he is a real 
| rover as well as a literary one; that he spends 
| half his time on board his yacht, and the other 
half in pursuing the “ laborious, regular, and so- 
ber life of a student ;” that he is ‘‘ the most hon- 
ored member” of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, and spares no pains to secure the scien- 
tifie accuracy of his works. Whether all this 
is true, or whether Adrien Marx is only Jules 
| Verne’s shadow, and this bit of biography is as 
trustworthy (and no more so) as the story of the 
tour of Mr. Phileas Fogg, we can only conject- 
ure. That story is certainly as wild a romance 
of journey as the brain of even a Frénchman ever 
conceived. But in the impossible romance is an 
| admirable satire on the sight-seeing traveling of 
the age, which travels round the world not quite 
as rapidly, but nearly or quite as indifferent to 
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its scenery and its social life, as Mr. Fogg and | fighting fire. He would have a second brigade 
his companions, | It would be the duty of its chief to see that hand. 
A larger work by the same author is Jn Search | engines were placed in all large warehouses, fac. 
of the Castaways (J. B. Lippincott and Co,). It | tories, boarding-houses, hotels, theatres, etc., and 
is, exteriorly, a handsome volume of 600 pages, | placards in all other houses stating where the 
with 170 engravings. In subject-matter it is a | nearest hand-engine could be found. By these 
book of imaginary travel in search of a party who | means he would extinguish nearly every fire be- 
have been wrecked, and the only trace of whom | fore it had well got under headway. This book 
is an illegible document found in a bottle in the | abounds in illustrations of fires extinguished in 
belly of a shark. If Jules Verne did in fact limit | their inception by the exercise of a little energy 
himself in his books by any considerations of | and common-sense at the outset, and of others 
truth, these works would be valuable at least to | suffered to become great disasters for the want 
the youthful reader. As it is, the reader must be | of that stitch in time which saves nine. It is 
cautioned that they are merely romances. ‘The | earnest, interesting, practical, and full of valua- 
man who pictures a duel in an American rail-| ble suggestions. ‘The author goes to work like 
road train, one of the cars of which is conven- | a fireman who has no time for display; he dashes 
iently cleared of its passengers for the purpose, | at his subject in his very first sentence. ‘I'wo ad- 
can not be trusted to put a rein on his imagina- | denda his book needs—one a chapter describing, 
tion in any of his real or pretended descriptions | with illustrations, the different kinds of hand-en- 
of the scenery and life of the countries through | gine in use, that his readers may know exactly 
which he pretends to carry his readers. what they are; the other a chapter on the prop- 
The motto on the title-page of Mr. Joseru | er way to train children so that they will not be 
Birp’s Protection Against Fire (Hurd and | frightened by fire, but will be prepared to fight it 
Houghton) gives an idea of the fundamental | as royally as Prince Albert and his brother and 
principle to the elucidation of which it is devoted | servant fought the fire in the palace of Coburg, 
—‘* An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of | and with the same success. Without assuming 
cure.” Modern civilization, with its furnaces, its to judge of the merits of the municipal system 
six and eight story edifices, its Mansard-roofs, its | he proposes, we are sure that his book will be 
hatchways for fire draught, its inflammable and | found exceedingly valuable by all householders, 
explosive oils, and its lucifer-matches, has multi- | and we recommend its careful study to all who 
plied the occasions for fire many fold more than it | have homes to protect against the fire king. 
has increased its means of preventing them. We| Mr. ALiipone’s Dictionary of Poetical Quo- 
have magnificently organized systems for fighting | tations (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) will at once 
fire, but none whatever for preventing it. Our | rank, as his Dictionary of Authors has long done, 
present methods are, in any event, applicable only | as the first and best book of the kind in the En- 
to cities and large towns. ‘The voluntary system | glish language. It is much more comprehensive 
of the smaller villages, where it is efficient, pro- | in scope than Foster’s Cyclopedia of Poetical 
motes rather than prevents conflagrations ; barns | I//ustrations, and covers a larger ground than 
and outhouses are ignited by the boys for ‘‘ fun,” | Mrs. Hale’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
to give the fire-brigade something to do; and | Like the latter book, and unlike the former, it is 
when a serious conflagration occurs, the village | collection of quotations simply, generally of 
engine fails to do much more than play on the | couplets or triplets ; we find very few quotations 
smoking ruins when all is over, partly for want | that overrun six or eight lines. Mr. Allibone’s 
of promptitude and organization, and partly for | familiarity with English literature—a familiarity 
lack of water, for an engine without water is | which fitted him for the preparation of his Dic- 
only useful on parade, and the ordinary well and | tionary of Authors, and was increased by the 
cistern are soon exhausted. In the large cities | studies necessary in the preparation of that work 
the ‘‘ department” is indispensable as an instru- | —admirably adapts him to the task of preparing 
ment with which to fight fire when well under | this volume and the companion, a Dicttonary of 
way, but what we want is no fires to fight. It| Prose Quotations, which he promises shall fol- 
takes on an average fifteen minutes after the fire | low it. Its scope a single sentence from the 
alarm to get the engines to the spot, and then it | preface best illustrates: ‘‘In the whole, 435 
is generally too late to save the building—some- | subjects are illustrated by 550 authors in 13,600 
times too late to save the neighborhood. Mr. | quotations, which may be read in course, or con- 
Bird proposes, in brief, to organize a home fire- | sulted separately, as occasion serves.” We do 
brigade in every household. He would equip, | not imagine that the most enthusiastic lover of 
if not every home, at least all buildings which | poetry will read it through in course; but all 
are stored with inflammable materials, or occu- | students of literature will find many occasions 
pied by many persons, with a hand-engine. He | for consulting it. 
would have every household taught what todo} <A very serviceable instrument in the hands 
in case of danger. Do not cry “fire!” and wait | of those who are endeavoring to popularize sci- 
for the firemen. Go for the nearest pump or pail | ence and art, and a useful means of instruction 
of water, and put the incipient blaze out yourself. | to those who, without a professional education, 
Whenever a little courage and presence of mind | are desirous to obtain some knowledge of scien- 
have achieved this success, he would have the in- | tific subjects, especially in their practical aspects, 
surance companies recognize the fact by some | is afforded by two series of very handy and com- 
substantial testimonial, and the newspapers by | pact little volumes published by G. P. Putnam’s 
their public commendation. In the large cities | Sons. These are the ‘‘ Elementary Series” and 
he proposes two fire-brigades—one the present | the ‘‘ Popular Manuals.” Of the former there 
organization, with its steam fire-engines, its tele- | lie before us Introduction to Astronomy, by J. T. 
graph apparatus, its paid firemen. These would | PLummer ; Practical Plane and Solid Geome- 
continue to devote themselves to the work of | try, by Henry AnceL ; Steam and the Locomo- 
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tive Engine, by Henry Evers; and Elements 
of Acoustics, Light, and Heat, by W1LL14M LEEs. 
Each volume is comprised in a little over 100 
pages, and is fully illustrated with diagrams. 
The style is generally clear, and the aim of the 
series—to make the subjects treated of ‘‘ as easy, 
practical, and perspicuous as possible”—is fairly 
well accomplished. ‘There is nothing in this 
series that appeals to the imagination, nothing 
that would attract to the study of science those 
now indifferent to it. But as introductory trea- 
tises to the study, for those who already possess 
the aspiration and are inspired by the purpose to 
jearn, they are admirable. Of the other series 
there are but two volumes before us, one on 
Physiology, and one entitled Half Hours with the 
Telescope. ‘The latter will be very useful to ama- 
teur astronomers as a guide to the use of the tele- 
scope; its value is confined, however, to such as 
have access to that instrument. 

So many books and articles have been written 
on Italy that it appears almost literally impossi- 
ble to produce any thing on the subject that is 
not a repetition of what has been produced be- 
fore. This feat has, however, been accomplish- 
ed by Emitto Castetar, who has infused Old 
Rome and New Italy (Harper and Brothers) so 
fully with his own personality that it is, in the 
truest sense of the term, a new book. Some- 
thing undoubtedly is due to the fact that he sees 
Italy and her life not with American eyes, but 
from the stand-point of one who is familiar with 
the influence of Rome on the ecclesiastical, 
political, and social life of Europe, and who 
passes by much that has become familiar to 
readers of American books of travel because it 
is already familiar to him. His comments on 
the religious state of Rome and Romanism, and 
his discussion of the priesthood and of the priest- 
ly pageants, is severe without being sarcastic or 
bitter ; and while he does not directly indicate 
his own religious faith, he writes with an appar- 
ent respect and even reverence for the religion 
of Jesus Christ which are not only quite consist- 
ent with his indignation against the ‘* vain and 
pompous luxury with which the Roman court 
adorns religious ceremonies, changing them into 


the worship of sense,” but which even intensify 
that indignation. His analysis of the character 
of Pope Pius IX. shows a rare power of dis- 
crimination ; and in pointing out the radical de- 
fects of his character and administration, he is 
all the more effective for freely and fully recog- 
nizing the Pope’s personal virtues. Apart from 
Sefior Castelar’s religious and politico-religious 
reflections, his book is one of unusual interest 
as a series of pictures of Roman life. His style 
is clear, crisp, and sparkling; his sentences 
terse, his thoughts compressed. He manifests 
;no mean proficiency in art criticism, and his 
descriptions are exceedingly pictorial. Among 
the many accounts of the Miserere of St. Peter’s 
which we have read, we recollect nothing to 
equal that which he gives in his opening chap- 
ter. He is quite as entertaining as ‘Taine, and 
is more trustworthy and truthful. 

Miss EvizaBeTH Stuart PHELps having set- 
tled to her mind what heaven is like, by her 
Gates Ajar, undertakes to settle what an im- 
portant part of our earthly life should be, in her 
What to Wear (J. R. Osgood and Co.). She 
succeeds better with earth than with heaven. 
| Woman's dress of to-day she denounces for its 
| ‘bad taste,” ** bad hygiene,” and **bad mor- 
als,” and finds in the fate that overtook all the 
women passengers in the At/antic evidence that 
the vices of dress are not only blunders, they are 
crimes. Most sensible women not infatuated 
on the subject will agree with her indictment in 
substance, if not in all detail. But her pro- 
| posed reforms, however much they may com- 
| port with good morals and good hygiene, will 
| not be likely to be regarded as good taste, and 
| to sin against good taste is, unhappily, by the 
combined judgment of Mr. and Mrs. Grundy, 
accounted the unpardonable sin of womanhood. 
Miss Phelps abolishes corsets, gives the ladies 
suspenders, hangs all skirts from the shoulders, 
forbids all close-fitting garments, and cuts away 
the dress so that it shall hang five inches or 
more above the ground. Her ‘‘ fashion plate” 
is eminently sensible. Is it tasteful? We can 
answer that better when we see it realized, and 
that, we fear, is not soon to be. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
URING the past month, for Astronomy, we 
have to chronicle the discovery at Vienna 
of a new comet in the constellation Cetus, and 
the usual monthly finding of a new asteroid. 
The comet of ‘Tempel has been well observed at 
this its second appearance since its discovery in 
1867. ‘The existence of the planet Vulcan with- 
in the orbit of Mercury has been advocated by 
Kirkwood and Alexander on the ground of cer- 
tain observations made in China by Cowie, an 
American missionary. Stephan of Marseilles 
has published some observations tending to show 
that Sirius has a sensible diameter, though not 
greater than the one-thousandth of a second. 
The observations of the physical appearances of 
the spots of the planet Mars, to which Proctor 
has so repeatedly called attention, have derived 
a new impetus from two sides; on the one hand 


there is published an elaborate and exceedingly 
careful work by Kaiser of Leyden, giving the 
special results of his own observations, and on 
the other hand there has been discovered the 
long-lost manuscript volume of Schroeter’s work 
on this same subject. ‘This memoir contains 
two hundred and twenty-four drawings of the 
planet, and will soon be published by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Brussels. , 
In Meteorological Science there has been per- 
haps less than usual of original investigation. 
Mr. Wise, the well-known balloonist, has repeat- 
ed his urgent appeals for help in attempting to 
make the voyage from America to England, and 
appears to have succeeded in raising the funds 
for making the experiment. ‘The new classifi- 
cation of clouds proposed some years ago by 
Poey of Havana has been accepted with ex- 





pressions of satisfaction by the Paris Academy 
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of Sciences. ‘The influence of the presence of 
forests on the temperature of the soil has been 
investigated by Ebermayer of Bavaria, who finds 
that their influence is less marked at high alti- 
tudes. An interesting study has just come to 
hand by Hildebrandsson of Upsala, in which he 
deduces in an entirely independent manner the 
laws of the storms of Northern Europe, and shows 
that they do not materially differ from the laws 
that obtain in other portions of the world, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that we have at length a 
correct view of the general principles regulating 
the commotions of the atmosphere. ‘The influ- 
ences determining the limit of perpetual snow 
have been studied by Grad, who shows that, 
contrary to popular ideas, the altitude above the 
sea of this limit is less in the equatorial regions 
than it is under the latitudes ten degrees dis- 
tant. ‘The results of eleven years’ persistent ob- 
servations of atmospheric electricity by Wisli- 
zenus of St. Louis have resulted in the establish- 
ment, as he thinks, of a threefold periodicity— 
daily, annual, and secular or cyclical. In con- 
nection with the subject of atmospheric hygrom- 
etry, the important principle has been estab- 
lished by Montier that the vapors given off by a 
body in the two states of liquid and solid have 
different tensions, even though the temperatures 
may be the same. ‘The important work of 
Harkness on the magnetic condition of iron 
ships, especially the Monitor Monadnock, shows 
that in vessels of this description it is absolute- 
ly necessary that the influence of the iron on 
the compass be determined very frequently by 
‘*swinging the ship.” A single determination 
can not be made the basis of any reliable pre- 
diction as to what the deviations will be at an- 
other time and in another place. Glosvenor 
has proposed to diminish the local attractions 
by placing the compass at the extremity of the 
bowsprit of the vessel, but it does not seem 
probable that this will effectually remove the 
many difficulties of the problem. The average 
density of the earth has been the subject of 
some very beautiful measurements by Cornu and 
Baillee. They have employed the Cavendish 
method with many improvements, and arrive at 
results of a comparatively high degree of ex- 
actness. 

From the Monthly Weather Review for June, 
published by the Army Signal-office, we make 
the following summary: Ten general atmos- 
pheric disturbances have crossed the country 
during the month; most of these pursued their 
paths eastward over the lakes and New England, 
and but two passed over the South Atlantic States. 


| The Missouri has risen steadily. The lower por- 
| tion of the Ohio has fallen. ‘The Cumberland 
has varied considerably. The Mississippi has 
very generally fallen slightly, but at St. Pay! 
| Cairo, and Vicksburg the fall has amounted to 
| from five to eight feet. 
| In Electrical Science we record the appear. 
|ance of two very excellent treatises—that of 
Maxwell and that of Jenkin. ‘The latter is spe- 
cially designed for educational uses, and is the 
only work extant that satisfactorily initiates the 
| student into the mysteries of the modern exact 
| science of electrical measurements. On the ef- 
| ficiency of the various electrical machines Mas- 
cart has given some very valuable figures of 
comparison. ‘The Hotz induction machine of 
course excels all the frictional machines and 
is itself surpassed only by the Ruhmkorf induc- 
tion coil. The obscure phenomena attending 
the magneto-electric induction of a rotating cop- 
per disk have been studied by Le Roux in some 
experiments conducted on a very large scale, 
and leading to results of unequivocal impor- 
| tance, giving in feet the most accurate method 
lof determining the mechanical coefficient of 
| electricity. ‘The nature of the spark from the 
| Ruhmkorf coil has been studied by Cazan, and 
is shown to consist of a rapid series of small 
| discharges, 
As regards the Molecular Constitution of Gases, 
the advocates of the dynamical theory continue 
to make great progress. Stefan of Vienna has 
shown that the diameter of a molecule probably 
| depends on its temperature. He has also con- 
| ducted a series of experiments to determine the 
| power of gases to conduct heat. His results far 
| exceed in accuracy all that has been before done, 
| and offer in some particulars most striking con- 
| firmations of the predictions of Maxwell. 
| In Optics we have some remarkable and in- 
| tensely interesting abservations by Mascart on 
| the influence of the thin films of silver (in Fou- 
| cault’s process of silvering on glass) in altering 
the polarization of the reflected light. Mascart 
is able to detect the presence of a film of silver 
whose thickness can not exceed one one-hun- 
dredth of the wave of light. The existence of the 
absorption lines of the spectrum is sought to be 
forse mey by Handl through the influence of the 
greater density of the ether in the immediate 
| neighborhood of the molecules of the body un- 
| der examination. 
| Instudying the Vibrations of Plates and Cords, 
Gripon has shown that the elliptical vibrations of 
| each particle of a cord may be communicated to 
|an attached globule of oil, setting the latter into 








On the other hand, there have been experienced, | rapid rotation about its axis, and forming an ex- 
in connection with these general centres of dis- | quisite repetition of Plateau’s experiment. Lis- 
turbance, the numerous local storms that at this | sajous has constructed a phono-optometer, which 


season of the year replace the extended storms 
of winter. ‘The temperature has on the average 
been generally higher than usual, and specially 
so in the Northwest: it has been a little lower 


| consists of a microscope one of whose lenses is 
| set in rapid vibration, and by means of which 
| the rapid movements of microscopic objects may 
| be satisfactorily and accurately investigated. 


than usual in the Middle and Eastern States. | In Physiological Chemistry, Knijper has proved 
‘The rain-fall for the month has been greatly in | the presence of alcohol in various parts of the 
excess both in the Gulf States and the North- | body of inebriates. In the stomach of a woman 
west, but a decided deficiency has been reported | found dead he found twenty-two grams of alco- 
in New England and the Middle States and por- hol, and from the brain, sixty-eight hours after 
tions of the Ohio Valley. ‘The river reports show | death, he obtained 2.758 grams of alcohol. Voit 
that the Red River, after rising until the 28th, | end Bauer have shown that the metamorphosis 
has begun to fall slowly. ‘The Arkansas is eight of nitrogenous tissues is not lessened, but is rath- 
feet lower than at the beginning of the month. | er increased, by blood-letting. Quinine, accord- 
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ing to Miiller, when administered in neutral solu- | solutions obtained in the bulbs, produced cramps 
tion, has a marked influence in diminislting the | and the peculiar contraction of the extremities 
ozonizing property of blood and of hemoglobin. | characteristic of nicotine, ending, as does poison- 
An exceedingly small quantity, even one-thou- | ing by this alkaloid, in a progressive paralysis. 
sandth, sensibly lessened the power of the corpus- | Moreover, nicotine was chemically detected in 
cles as ozone carriers. Miiller has proposed for | these liquids. From the fact he has observed, 
a lecture experiment a novel form of eudiometer. | that the salts of nicotine are less easily decom- 
He confined beetles of the species Aci/ius sulca- | posed by heat than the pure alkaloid, Heubel 
tus, Carabus granulatus, and Dyticus marginalis | concludes that the nicotine exists in tobacco, not 
in a eudiometer tube over water, placing in it a | free, but in the condition of salts. 

little calcium hydrate to absorb the carbonic gas| In Mineralogy, Lechartier has succeeded in 
produced. He observed that the whole of the | forming pyroxene and peridote artificially, by 
oxygen of the inclosed air was removed by these | heating & mixture of their constituents in a bath 
animals. In two quantitative experiments, one | of calcium chloride. A mixture of one hundred 
made with 66.6, the other with 57.4 c.c., of air, | grams calcium chloride, six of silica, two of chalk, 
the amount of oxygen removed was 20.88 and | two of magnesia, two of ferric oxide, and one of 
20.94 per cent. respectively. In the first case | alumina gave crystals of pyroxene; and this min- 
the volume became constant after seventy-two | eral continued to be formed even when the whole 
hours, though the beetle was not removed until | of the silica was added as kaolin. A mixture of 
twenty-two hours later. In the second the vol- | one hundred grams of calcium chloride, fifteen of 
ume ceased to diminish in sixty-four hours, and | kaolin, and six of magnesia, however, gave crys- 
the beetle was removed six hours later. ‘The | tals of peridote, having minute pyroxene crystals 
first beetle recovered entirely in two days, the | on their surfaces. Von Meyer has analyzed the 
second one in an hour. Miiller also observed | gas used for inhalation at Inselbad, which is 
that the vitality of a small frog was retained in | noted for its remedial virtues. It contains about 
pure nitrogen for a period of six hours, Rabu- | two and a half per cent. of carbonic gas, but is not 
eau, in 1867, advanced the law that the toxical | otherwise to be distinguished from ordinary air. 
properties of the metals are directly as their atom- Professor Brush has described an interesting 
ic weights, and inversely as their specific heats. | banded anglesite from Arizona, having some- 





Dr. James Blake, as we learn from Nature, in a | times a galena nucleus. The bands or layers vary 
communication to the California Academy of Sci- | from light grayish-white to dark brownish-gray, 
ences, confirms this law for the atomic weights, | almost black, in color, covered on the exterior 
when the elements compared are grouped accord- | frequently with colorless crystals. ‘They resem- 
ing to their isomorphous relations. ‘Thus, in ex- | ble often some of the varieties of wood-tin from 
periments on rabbits, a solution of the metallic | Cornwall. A fire assay by Mr. Tyson gave 0.0578 
salt being injected into the jugular vein, he found | per cent. of silver. ‘The variation in the angles 


that the quantity of lithium, sodium, rubidium, | observed in celestite or strontium sulphate has 
cxsium, and thallium, whose atomic weights are | been supposed to be due to an admixture of barite. 
respectively 7, 23, 85, 133, and 204, required to | Arzruni has lately tested this supposition, and 
kill was 40, 20, 6, 8, and 3 grains. It is evident, | has shown by the analysis of six specimens from 
however, that dissimilar metals can not be thus | widely different localities that it is calcium sul- 
compared, since glucinum, with an atomic weight | phate and not barium sulphate which exerts the 
of 9, is more active than silver, whose atomic | disturbing action. It varied in amount from 
weight is 103. Rabuteau and Ducondray have | 0.071 to 0.472 per cent. ‘The edible earths of 
extended their investigations, and are inclined to | Lapland and Southern Persia have been exam- 
make their law entirely general. For example, | ined by Schmidt. ‘The former came from the vil- 
they find that calcium, with an atomic weight of | lage of Ponoi, and was a light white poweer re- 
40, has about the same intensity of physiological | sembling tale, used there for mixing with dough. 
action as potassium, Whose atomic weight is 39, | Under the microscope it appeared in white, non- 
death being produced, when sufficient doses were | crystalline scales. It was not acted on by hydro- 
given, from arrest of the heart's action. These chloric or sulphuric acid, and consisted of a po- 
metals, like all the others examined except sodi- | tassium aluminate with about ten per cent. of 
um and lithium, are muscular poisons. Mendel | silica. The latter was from Kirman, and con- 
has observed that the weight of phosphoric acid | sisted of white and gray lumps, being essentially 
eliminated from the body in chronic cerebral dis- | a mixture of magnesium and calcium carbonates, 
eases, and even in cases of furious mania, of apo- | witha little magnesium hydrate. Gladstone calls 
plexy, and of epilepsy, is less than that excreted | attention to the fact that the native filiform silver 
by healthy individuals under similar conditions | like that of Kongsberg, in Norway, may be arti- 
of diet and habit, whether this weight be regard- ficially obtained by reducing silver nitrate by cu- 
ed as absolute or relative to the other solid mat- prous oxide. The filaments thus obtained are 
ters. During sleep more phosphoric acid and | exceedingly fine, contorted, and recurved, and 
more sulphuric acid are excreted than during | sometimes terminate in acrystalline mass. Hor- 
waking hours.* Heubel contests the assertion of | ner has proved the presence of didymium in Cum- 
Vohl and Eulenberg that the poisonous effects of | berland pyromorphite by its absorption bands. 
tobacco-smoke are not due to nicotine. They | Other departments of knowledge will be consid- 
burned twenty-five cigars from the Palatinate, | ered in the summary of the next month, 
conducting the smoke through a Liebig’s con- 
denser, and then through bulbs filled with dis- | PROPYLAMINE AND TRIMETHYLAMINE IN 
tilled water, with alcohol, and with sulphuric acid ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 
successively, ‘The condensed liquid was brown, | A French writer, Dujardin-Beaumetz, has re- 
acrid, alkaline, and was covered with an oily lay-| cently prepared an elaborate essay upon the 
er. When injected into animals it, as well as the | medical properties of propylamine and of tri- 
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methylamine in the treatment of acute articular | cases, the readiest remedy for acoustic annoy. 
rheumatism ; remarking that it is to Professor | ances. The only source of acoustical defects jy 
Awenarius, of St. Petersburg, that we owe the | a hall to be considered, according to these jn. 


n 
first application of propylamine for the purpose | vestigations, is the reflection of sound waves jy " 
referred to,and that the same remedy was brought | such a way that they strike upon the ear of the 
to notice, in America, by Dr. John M. Gaston, | hearer within a certain interval after the direct } 
who has for several years treated numerous cases | waves, and are recognized as an echo or reso. ’ 
with a remarkable degree of success. Hethinks, | nance. For graphic determinations this intery,| . 


however, that the curative action in the practice | of time is converted into difference between the 
of this gentleman is somewhat modified by his | lengths of the paths of the direct and reflected 
concurrent employment of sulphate of quinine, | rays from the origin of sound, and the ques- 
so that it is difficult to define the precise func- tion of practical acoustics rests essentially on a 
tion of either agent. He also makes proper knowledge of the limits within which this differ. 
mention of Mr. William Proctor, of Philadel- | ence exerts a disturbing influence. ‘The obser- 
phia, as having, as early as 1859, described all | vations of Orth, which differ from those of Lang- 
the different methods of preparation of the drug. | haus, show that a difference of from sixteen and 

The substance in question is readily obtained | a half to twenty-three feet not only causes no 
from animal matter in a state of decomposition, | disturbance, but under some circumstances may 
especially that of fish, and old pickled herrings produce favorable reinforcement of the direct by 
furnish a ready means of securing it in sufficient | the reflected sound, and that with diminished 
quantity. Itis also found in certain plants, par- | intensity the difference may be somewhat great- 
ticularly in the pig-weed (Chenopodium vulva-| er, but under no circumstances should it ex- 
ria, likewise in various rosaceous plants, such as | ceed thirty-three feet. On the other hand, the 
Pyrus communis, the Sorbus aucuparia, Crate-| intensity at a difference of 196 to 230 feet may 
gus oxyacantha, ete. be regarded as too small to be noticed. From a 

To obtain the trimethylamine from herring | discussion of the acoustic conditions of churches, 
brine it is only necessary to distill a certain quan- | in this way, he concludes, first, that the ceil- 
tity with potash, and then treat the distillate, | ings, which in theatres help the effect in the 
which contains ammonia and the trimethyla- | upper tiers, in churches are too high for this, 
mine, with hydrochloric acid. It is then to be and may produce resonance or echo, and that it 





evaporated to dryness, and absolute alcohol ap- 


It is from this source that the material used in 


| is therefore necessary to diffuse the sound re- 
plied, which dissolves out the organic alkali, to | 
which hydrate of lime is subsequently added. | 


flected from them; and he gives the results of a 
comparison of different forms of ceilings obtain- 
ed by graphic construction; second, that the 


the experiments of the writer was derived, and | walls require to be not less carefully investigated, 
presents itself in the form of a limpid, colorless, | since defects are often attributable te walls 
very volatile liquid, of an extremely strong odor | rather than ceilings; and since they can not 
of rotten fish. ‘The present price of the drug in | always be conformed to. acoustical demands, the 
France is about twenty-five dollars per pound ; | most practical question is frequently how to ren- 
but this can be readily reduced, should there be | der the reflected rays without effect by suitable 
i a sufficient demand for it. management of the surface; third, that surface 
; As the result of numerous experiments, Du- | and material, partially touched upon before, need 
jardin-Beaumetz expresses his great confidence | scientific investigation to complete our knowl- 
in the remedy for the cases referred to, stating | edge in regard to the part they play; fourth, 
that it may be administered withoit inconven- | that sounding-boards, generally constructed em- 
ience in doses of from half a dram to a dram pirically, ought to be regulated in size and form 
and a half. He finds that it exercises a more | by suitable construction in each case, and that 
powerful effect in cases of acute rheumatism of | the material should be cargfully selected. 

the joints than any other substance hitherto em LOGARTTHMIO TABLES 


ployed, and hopes, as the result of experiments 
Mr. Glaisher has contributed a number of in- 


he is about making, to present a fuller report on 

the subject hereafter. teresting articles on the history of the published 
tables of the logarithms, from which we make a 

few extracts. 

The system of logarithms now most common- 
ly used was invented by Briggs, and differs some- 
what from those proposed by Napier, the original 
inventor of this ingenious device. Briggs pub- 
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ACOUSTICS OF LARGE ROOMS. 


yes A recent study of this subject has been made 

$i by Orth, according to the method of graphic 
tt construction as detailed in the treatise of Lang- 
haus, the law of reflection of sound and that of 


latter necessitates calculations based upon the 
length of the path of the sound waves. By the 
employment of 0.01 of a square meter at a dis- 
tance of ten meters from the origin of sound, as 


: intensity, as affected by varying distance, being | lished a small table of logarithms in 1617, and 
me mainly involved. ‘The former consideration is | a larger one in 1624, in which latter are given, to 
ih ge easily introduced in graphic constructions; the | ten places of decimals, the logarithms of all num- 


bers from one to ten thousand and from seventy 
thousand to one hundred thousdénd. In 1628 
Viacq published in Holland a similar ten-place 
logarithmic table of all numbers from one to one 


i a unit of intensity, Orth was also able to accom- 
plish a graphic representation of intensity. The 
effect of intersecting waves upon each other he 
did not regard as demanding practical consider- 


hundred thousand, in which the portion from ten 
thousand to seventy thousand is given as com- 
puted by himself, the remaining portion being 
| taken from Briggs’s table. These great works 





q ation ; but, on the other hand, the diffusion of | of Briggs and Vlacq have now for two hundred 
y ‘ . : 

i, sound by reflection from rough surfaces proved | and fifty years been of daily use among math- 
4 to be of great importance, as furnishing, in some ematicians, astronomers, navigators, surveyors, 
’ 
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and all others who have occasion to use logarith- | number engaged in the work, from the slopes 
mic tables; for it appears from Mr, Glaisher’s | of the Andes and the borders of Bolivia down 
very careful bibliography that of all the innu-| to the confines of Patagonia. ‘The govern- 
merable smaller logarithmic tables that have been | ment has assigned $6500 this year for the pur- 
published not a single one has been computed | chase and transportation of instruments...... The 
anew, all being merely abbreviations of the great | weather causes us (astronomers) much trouble. 


works of Briggs and Vlacq. 

One of the most curious facts brought out in 
the course of Mr. Glaisher’s studies is the slow 
successive approach to absolute accuracy. Tak- 
ing the seven-figure logarithmic tables, for in- 
stance, we find that in Vlacq one hundred and 
twenty-three errors occur, affecting the first sev- 
en out of the ten places of decimals given by him. 
Taylor's seven-figure tables, published in 1792, 
contain six errors; in 1794, the first edition of 
Vega had twenty-three errors; the second edi- 
tion, in 1797, had five errors; the tables of Bab- | 
bage, in 1827, one; Hasler, in 1830, two; Cal- | 
let, in 1855, two; Bremiker, in 1857, none; 
Schoon, in 1860, none; Callet, in 1862, none. 

Mr. Glaisher with much force urges the pro- 
priety of the publication by some permanent so- 
ciety, or some other high authority in science, of 
a new edition of the ten-figure logarithmic tables 
of Vlacq. He maintains that the business inter- 
ests of trade have to some extent caused this in- 
terval of two hundred and fifty years to elapse 
between the original imperfect and the present | 
perfect set of tables, and that perfection in these | 
matters can only be attained by the action of a | 
permanent scientific or national authority, which 
shall conscientiously publish, from time to time, 
such errors as may be discovered in the new ta- 
bles. 


METEOROLOGY IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

The progress of the science of meteorology 
has of late years been so decided as to warrant 
the establishment of the extensive systems of 
storm warnings that are now in operation in 
every civilized country of the northern hemi- 
sphere from India to America. It is therefore 
with the greatest pleasure that we chronicle the 
establishment of a National Meteorological Bu- 
reau in the Argentine Republic of South Amer- 
ica—one that will, it may be hoped, eventually 
become a telegraphic storm-warning system. 
A letier of February 4 from Dr. B. A. Gould, 
a distinguished American astronomer, and now 
the director of the observatory at Cordova, gives 


| This is the ninth consecutive rainy or overs 
| clouded day—-not sun, moon, nor star having 
| been visible in all that time. And yet before 
| selecting Cordova as the site of the observatory 
| I had been assured that I might count upon 320 
|clear nights in the year! But 120 would have 
| been nearer the mark.” 


POISONING OF THE ATMOSPHERE BY 
ARSENIC IN WALL-PAPERS, 

The poisonous effects upon the air of rooms 
of arsenical pigments on wall-paper have been 
generally ascribed to the inhalation of the dust, 
which was found to contain arsenic and copper, 
but cases of arsenical poisoning of this kind have 
occurred in which, on account of the moisture 
still present in the wall and the effectual fixing 
of the colors, this explanation will not answer. 
Upon these a recent series of experiments by 
Fleck throws some light. Air in glass receivers 
was subjected to the action of Schweinfiirth 
green and arsenious acid by simply placing these 
substances beneath some bodies in a moist con- 
dition, and by applying them as a coating to 
others, with and without paper, potato and wheat 
starch being employed as pastes. After from 
eight days to three weeks, in different cases, the 
presence of arseniureted hydrogen in the air 
was unmistakably revealed by tests, and left no 
doubt that cases of chronic arsenical poisoning 
must be attributed not only to the mechanical 
mixture of arsenical compounds with the air of 
rooms in the form of dust, but also to the pres- 
ence of this gas, resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of free arsenious acid in Schweinfiirth green. 
It was also found that the development of the 
gas is favored by moisture in the air and the 
presence of organic matter, especially that in 
the paste. Mould appeared on the paper in 
some cases, showing that arsenic is not a pre- 
ventive of its formation, as often stated. 


THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF FLYING. 


L’ Aéronaute, a journal devoted to the interests 
of aerial navigation, contains a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the mechanical prin- 








the following information on this point : 

‘* Here the meteorology and climatology of 
the vast tract of country from the tropics to 
Cape Horn, east of the Andes, has remained un- 
til this time almost unknown, notwithstanding 
the singular and very exceptional character of 
the atmospheric relations. Although reluctant 
to spare any time from the astronomical investi- 
gations which brought me here, I have been so 
much impressed with the absolute scientific ne- 
cessity of a series of meteorological observations 
in the vast territory of the Argentine Republic 
that I have procured the passage of a law estab- 
lishing a National Meteorological Bureau, and 
have assumed the charge of it until it can be 
properly organized and confided to other hands. 
Within a few months I hope to have something 


ciples of the flight of birds, in an article by M. 
A. Penaud. The elaborate experiments of Thi- 
bault on the resistances opposed by the air to 
motions of thin plates of metal form the basis of 
the mathematical studies of Penaud, as well as 
of those by Louvrié, published in 1868. ‘Thi- 
bault’s experiments showed that in moving a 
plane square surface the resistance normal to 
the surface remains very nearly constant so long 
as the angle between the normal and the direc- 
tion of motion (the angle of incidence) is in- 
cluded between 90° and 45°; it then diminishes 
progressively to 20°, from which point up to 0° 
of incidence it is sensibly proportional to the 
sine of the angle. M. Penaud now demonstrates, 
first, that a bird sailing in the air falls as slowly 
as possible when he employs for his horizontal 


| 





like fifteen to twenty observers at work, making 

three observations daily, and in another year I 

am not without hopes of having double that 
Vor. XLVIL—No., 280.—40 


movement one-fourth of the work of the fall; 
second, a bird in sailing with a uniform move- 
| ment clears a given space with the least possible 
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fall when the work of suspension is sensibly | the necessary precautions, presents these bodies 
equal to the work of translation: the plane of | among the corpuscles when magnifying powers 
the wings then bisects the angle formed by the | of 400 to 900 are employed. ‘They appear as 
horizon and the direction of movement, and the | extremely delicate threads, of the thickness of a 
latter angle is itself a minimum. | fibrine filament, and of the great length of from 
From these principles (which apply to birds, | one and a half to six times the diameter of a red 
and not necessarily to insects) Penaud deduces blood corpuscle, or more. Several of the bodies 
most of the known characteristics of the flight | may be seen on the field at once; and so long as 
of birds. For insects as well as for fishes the | the preparation is fresh, they exhibit active move. 
modes of propulsion involve quite different prin- | ments, not only changes of form, waving, and 
ciples of mechanics. alternately coiling and uncoiling, but also changes 
e z : of locality, by which they slowly or suddenly es- 
HUIZINGA ON ABIOGENESIS. | cape from the field of view. Altogether the move. 
Professor Huizinga, of the University of Gro- | ments remind one of spermatozoa. Hitherto 
ningen, has lately published in Nature an ac- | Obermeier has found these filaments during the 
count of some recent experiments on abiogene- | fever only, and shortly before or during the cri- 
sis, and finds occasion to agree with Dr. Bastian | sis, not in the interval. Sometimes they are to 
and others that Bacteria do become developed | be seen one day and not the next. He could 
in certain hermetically sealed solutions in spite | not find similar bodies in the blood of healthy 
of the utmost care being taken to prevent them | persons, nor of persons suffering from other dis- 
or their germs from penetrating therein. The/ eases. Of their nature he will not yet give a 
precautions consist in exposing the solution dur- | decided opinion, 
ing the process of sealing to a temperature con- disiaia saath 
aeaiy exceeding that of iiliie nten The THE NATURE OF SUNLIGHT. 
solution used by him is essentially that recom-| Dr. Draper, of New York, has lately published 
mended by Cohn and others, and is prepared | a summary of the views respecting the activity 
with certain mineral salts, as of potash, magne- | of the rays of the sun that have long been held 
sia, calcium, and a quantity of grape-sugar and | by him, and which are now probably almost uni- 
peptone. ‘There was not the slightest evidence | versally accepted by scientific men, although the 
of other organisms than Bacteria, not even fungi | elementary text-books on this subject have not yet 
of any form. It is, however, yet to be ascer- been divested of the somewhat inaccurate expres- 
tained whether the germs of the Bacteria were | sions of thirty years ago, which latter also con- 
in reality not introduced in the solution, and tinue to be used by photographers and most prac- 
whether a much greater degree of heat is not | tical men. 
required for the destruction of their vitality than | According to Dr. Draper, the calorific, lumi- 
that employed in these experiments. nous, and chemical effects produced by the solar 
oy ee ae rays are not so many distinct forces or emana- 
THE NEW HYDROCARBON GAS. | tions coexisting in a beam of light, and that can 
Experiments have recently been made in En- | be dispersed by a prism, according to a fixed law, 
gland on the illuminating powers of a new hy- | over the length of the spectrum, but are, on the 
drocarbon gas, produced by what is known as | contrary, only the various effects of one and the 
Mr. Ruck’s process. ‘The heating gas is almost | same force acting under different conditions and 
pure hydrogen, obtained by passing steam through | upon different substances. He maintains (1) 
& horseshoe-shaped tube that goes through the | that the chemical action is not limited to the 
red heat of a fierce coke furnace. In this state | more refrangible rays, but is equally distributed 
the gas is used for all purposes where heat with- | over the luminous and the calorific portions of 
out light is required—as, for instance, for gas | the spectrum; (2) that the ray effective in pro- 
stoves of whatever kind, or for boiling water and | ducing chemical or molecular changes in any 
generating steam. When required to be used | special substance is determined by the absorptive 
for lighting purposes, this heating gas is made to | power of that substance ; (3) that there is also 
bubble through a reservoir containing rectified | no special localization of the visual or the ther- 
petroleum, of @ specific gravity of about 0.68. | mal effects, 
It then passes at once into the pipes for circula-| In the case of the silver iodide so generally 
tion and consumption, and issues from these | used by photographers, Draper shows that the 
burners a very excellent gas, equal in illumina- | more refrangible rays produce an effect contrary 
ting power to sixteen and a half candles, with a | to that produced by the less refrangible. In the 
consumption of five cubic feet an hour in an Ar- | case of the bitumens and resins he shows that a 
gand burner. ‘The experiments on the power of | properly prepared film of these is as sensitive to 
this gas for both heating and lighting purposes | either the ultra red or the ultra violet rays as 
are said to have been thoroughly satisfactory, | the silver iodide is to the latter rays only. 
and the cost to be very much less than that of | In the highly important case of the develop- 
coal gas, even when the price of coals is much | ment of the carbonic acid gas found in the atmos- 
less than the very high rate which has prevailed | phere by the action of sunlight on plants, he shows 
in England during the last six months. that this is accomplished by the action of the rays 
between the orange and the green bands of the 
PATIENTS, low. The vegetable colors and the colors of flow- 


According to Obermeier, the blood of persons | ers are shown to be dependent each upon the 
laboring under relapsing fever contains peculiar | chemical action of a corresponding specific ray 
filiform bodies, which exhibit very active spon-| or rays. The union of chlorine and hydrogen 
taneous movements. A drop of blood extracted | goes on under the influence of every ray of the 
from such a patient, and mounted as usual, with | spectrum, but with greatest rapidity in the violet. 
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The effects of light on chlorophyl show that the | observations, it was necessary to find a method 
yegetable colors are destroyed by rays comple- | of deriving secular means for the stations em- 
mentary to those that have produced them. | bracing a few years of observation, such as would 
The second of the above propositions is sup- | have been given by along and simultaneous series. 
ported by the observations on the decomposition | I have, therefore, for the neighboring so-called 
of the silver iodide, in relation to which Dr. Dra- | normal stations, for which I had a long series of 
per develops a fact of much interest to photog- | observations, computed the means resulting from 
raphers, . e., that the ordinary collodion film ab- | the use of only the same years as those for which 
sorbs only about one-fourth of the whole actinic | observations at a short-period station were avail- 
effect of the rays falling upon it; the rest passes | able. ‘The difference between this mean and the 
through and is lost. Could the film be made to | secular mean gave a correction to be applied to 
absorb the whole, its sensitiveness would be cor- | the mean for the secondary station, in order to 
respondingly increased. obtain for it a number corresponding very nearly 
The second proposition is especially supported | to what would have been its secular mean.” This 
by the direct experiments with chlorine and hy- | process implies the assumption that the non-peri- 
drogen. ‘The solar rays having passed through | odic variations of the two neighboring stations 
a layer of chlorine are unable to cause the com- | were identical. The present investigation con- 
bination of a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine | tains a striking confirmation of the correctness 
on which they are allowed to fall; without the | of this method of procedure, now so generally 
intercepting layer of chlorine the solar rays cause | applied. 
the immediate combination of the two gases. 
Further experiments with absorbing media show | BLOOD CORPUSCLES OF THE SALMONIDZ. 
that the more refrangible rays are the ones effect- Mr. George Gulliver announces, as the result 
ive in causing the union of chlorine and hydro- | of recent investigation, that the red blood cor- 
gen, and that, furthermore, the rays that are | puscles of the Salmonide are the largest, as far 
specially effective are those corresponding to the | as his observation extends, to be found in any 
bands common to the spectra of the two gases. | of the osseous fishes; and in this respect the 
The process of union begins after the lapse of a | American brook trout (Salmo fontinalis) stands . 
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certain time, during which the rays entering the | 


mixture have been acting upon it to prepare it as y 


at the head, its blood disks measuring as much 
of an inch, the smallest of those enu- 


for the subsequent union. ‘The actual union is | merated (Clupea harengus) being g#gq of an 
a progressive phenomenon, the rapidity of which | inch. Although the dimensions of the corpus- 


increases with the intensity and quantity of light. 

The action of light on the chlorine compounds 
of silver is precisely similar to that on the com- 
pounds with hydrogen, and ‘‘ there is to practical 
photographers an advantage, both as respects 
time and correctness, in light and shade gained 
by submitting .a sensitive surface to a brief ex- 
posure in a dim light, so as to pass it through its 
preliminary stage.” 


DOVE ON CLIMATE. 


The reliability of the commonly accepted views 
of Dove as to the possibility of obtaining from a 


short series of observations the true average cli- | 


matic conditions, by applying to the given series 
corrections for non-periodic changes deduced for 
some neighboring station, has recently been in- 
vestigated by a study of the observations made at 
Chiswick and in London since 1826, the material 
for which has only lately been published. As this 
is, says Dove, the first attempt to firmly establish 
the truth of the views he has long maintained, it 


is interesting to fully consider the conclusions | 


which he thus sums up: ‘‘ From this investiga- 
tion it results that if in the determination of an- 
nual mean temperature and its periodic varia- 
tions the influence of the local peculiarities of the 
place of observation can not be recognized, then 
in the determination of the non-periodic varia- 
tions of temperature in neighboring stations its 
influence will be so unimportant that it can be 
neglected, presuming throughout that there is no 
important difference of altitude in the stations. 
“‘In my investigations into non-periodic vari- 
ations I have always referred the deviations of 
individual years to secular mean values derived 
from a very long series of years, which secular 
means were determined for the same years for 
the stations under examination. Since for but 
too few stations there exist these long series of 


cles are generally pretty constant in the same 
species, there is yet considerable variation in 
species of the same genus, as may be seen in the 
| case of the herrings, the pilchards, for instance, 
| showing disks 3753 of an inch in diameter. 


NUMBER OF GLYPTODONTS, OR EXTINCT 
GIANT ARMADILLOS, 


It is known to naturalists that Professor Bur- 
meister has been for some years collecting ex- 
tensive material at Buenos Ayres for his studies 
of the gigantic extinct mammals, represented in 

our epoch by the armadillos, He has recently 
| published a summary of the present state of our 
| knowledge in the Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte 
| (38. Jahrg., I., 250-264), and has enumerated 
thirteen species; these form a peculiar family 
(glyptodonts, or biloricata), which is distinguish- 
ed from the armadillos by (1) the gigantie di- 
mensions of the body, (2) the inarticulated shell 
| or carapace, (3) the development of a breast 
shield, or plastron, (4) the constancy in the num- 
ber and form of the teeth, and (5) the great dif- 
ferences in the skeleton. ‘The species are now 
grouped in the following manner: 

I. Some have four toes before as well as be- 
hind, those corresponding to the thumb and 
great toe of man being wanting. This group is 
confirmed by other characters, and is represent- 
ed by the following species : 

1. Panochthus (Burm.), with (a) Panochthus 
(Deedycura) giganteus (Serres), (b) Panochthus 
(Panochthus) tuberculatus (Owen), and P. bul- 
lifer (B.). 

2. Hoplophorus (Lund), with Hoplophorus eu- 
phractus (Lund), (2) H. elegans (B.), (3) H. 
pumilio (B.), and perhaps H. minor (Lund). 

II. Others have four toes before and five be- 
hind, and those corresponding to the inner or 
thumb and great toe of man are present, the one 
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wanting on the fore-foot eben the outer of the | werk of the acute ledged standard meridian j in- 
other species, and corresponding to the little fin- | struments. The object of the investigation of 
gerof man. ‘The species of this group are rec- | Professor Newcomb has been especially to obtain 
ognized, viz. : | results as free as possible from any periodic oy 

3. Glyptodon (Owen), with G. (Glyptodon) | systematic error, and he has handled his mate- 
clavipes (Owen), G. (Glyptodon) reticulatus | i! rial in an original manner. Having newer, and 
(Owen), G. (Schistopleurum) asper (B.), G. | in some respects far better, data than that used 
( Schistopleurum) elongatus (B.), and G. (Schis- | by Dr. Gould in compiling his standard right as. 
topleurum) levis (B.). | censions, Professor Newcomb’s results will prob- 

All these species attained a large and even | ably be accepted as of the highest value. The 
gigantic size, some having been about twelve or | memoir concludes with full tables of the mean 
fifteen feet long. In external appearance, though | places of the stars for each fifth year from 1750 
true mammals, they had much resemblance to | to 1900. 
tortoises. | “ 

All the known species have been found in the | THE ELECTRIC PHENOMENA OF CRYSTALS, 
later tertiary beds of the Argentine Republicand| The electrical phenomena developed in many 
contiguous territory. crystals by heating or cooling them has not been 
; f . thoroughly pursued since the early studies of 

NON-OCCURRENCE OF THE DIAMOND IN Sir David Brewster until the recent investiga- 

SANTHOPHYLLITS. tions of Hankel of Leipsic. The elaborate re. 

An alleged discovery, some time ago, by Mr. | searches of this eminent physicist have opened 
Jeremejew, of minute diamonds in xanthophyl- | up new views of the subject, and will undoubt- 
lite excited much interest as to the question of | edly contribute to place upon a more correct 
the true matrix of this gem; but the result of | basis our knowledge of the relations between 
recent investigations by Dr. Knop, of Carlsruhe, | heat, electricity, and crystalline structure. Han- 
shows that the so-called crystals are merely an- | kel has stated some of his conclusions very near- 
gular cavities, shaped like diamonds, it is true, | ily as follows: ‘* Up to the time of my researches 
but entirely destitute of any substance whatever, | on the thermo-electric peculiarities of topaz we 
Nor is it probable that they ever contained dia- | knew only of the electric phenomena of crystals 
monds, since minute sections of xanthophyllite, | having electrically polar axes—that is, of those 
freshly prepared, and magnified fifteen hundred | of which one end showed positive, the other neg- 
diameters, appear to be perfectly free from cavi- ative electricity ; and this seemed to be a phys- 
ties; but after treating them with sulphuric acid | jical necessity, so that it was concluded that 
they made their appearance in numbers, precise- | there existed the possibility of thermo-electric 
ly similar to those referred to. In other experi- | excitation if the crystal was hemimorphous, and 
ments, fine plates of xanthophyllite were exam-| if pieces of cry stals showed a thermo-electric 
ined under a microscope, in all directions, with- | tension it was concluded that the perfect erystal 
out revealing any peculiarity ; but on touching | ; would be hemimorphous. My studies upon 
them with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric | many varieties of crystals show that this idea is 
acid, and heating them until white fumes ap- | wholly unfounded, and rather is it true that the 
peared, the cavities manifested themselves. It | thermo-electric excitation is a general property 
is thought, therefore, that this phenomenon is | of all crystals, at least those in which other prop- 
due entirely to the corrosive action of acid on | erties render ‘it not impossible, and that if the 
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the mineral. tension were not too feeble to be measured by 
our instruments, it would always be discov- 
POISONOUS CHARACTER OF METHYL- ered.” 


AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. The observations of the distribution of elec- 
Rabuteav has ascertained that the iodide of | tricity, both in the perfect and in the broken 
methylammonium and the iodide of tetramyl- ‘erystals, force us to modify our former views as 
ammonium act upon animals precisely like the | to the nature of crystals in general. Until now 
curare poison, by destroying motions without | certainly all mineralogists and physicists have 
affecting the sensibility, and with precisely the | assumed that if a crystal be broken or cloven, 
same subtilty and energy. A few centigrammes then all physical peculiarities, except the exte- 
will kill a dog in a few minutes. | rior form, are to be found in the separate pieces 
as in the original crystal, and that, therefore, the 
NEWCOMB’S CATALOGUE OF FUNDAMENTAL | pieces are in these respects similar to each other: 
STARS. and, indeed, the optical and thermal properties 
The United States Naval Observatory has pub- | do not allow us to detect any differences in this 
lished, as an appendix to the volume of Washing- | respect. On the other hand, the thermo-electric 
ton observations for 1870, a recent research by | phenomena show that this view can not be main- 
Professor Newcomb, resulting in a catalogue of | tained intact. We must now consider the crys- 
the positions of thirty-two fundamental stars, | tal as a complete individual in itself, in which, 
This work is specially interesting as giving the | as in the organic individual, the respective parts 
first published results arrived at by Auwers of | do not resemble each other or the whole, though 
Berlin, in his new reduction of the invaluable | the exterior form of the parts and the whole may 
observations made by Bradley, at Greenwich, in | be perfectly similar. 
the middle of the last century. The right ascen- 
sions adopted by Newcomb depend especially on ABSORPTION OF THE SOLAR ATMOSPHERE. 
the meridian observations made at Greenwich, Dr. H. C. Vogel, the director of the private ob- 
Palermo, Konigsberg, Dorpat, Abo, Pultowa, | servatory of the Herr Von Bulow, at Bothkamp, 
and Washington, in which selection is recognized | has made a first attempt to accurately determine 
a wise discrimination in favor of using only the | the relative chemical intensity of the solar rays 
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from different points of the sun's disk. His re- 
sults, though only preliminary, show that the 
sun's atmosphere absorbs the chemical rays more 
rapidly than the visual rays, or, more accurately, 
that the relative action on silver chloride of the 
rays that reach us from the sun’s limb, as com- | 
pared with that of those that come from the cen- | 
tre of his disk, is less than their relative action | 
on the optic nerve. ‘The rays from the sun’s | 
limb have a photographic intensity of only four- | 
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teen per cent. of those from the centre. The 
intensity diminishes as we proceed toward the 
limb very nearly as the sine of the distance from 
the centre. Vogel specially suggests the impor- 
tance of determining for the solar atmosphere its 
transparency to special spectral lines, as by ap- 
plying the above method of study we may be 
able to arrive at a direct determination of the 
solar atmospheric absorption precisely as is done 
for the earth’s atmosphere. 





POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of July.— 
The Iowa State Republican Convention at 
Des Moines, June 25, renominated C. C. Car- 
penter for Governor. 

The Minnesota State Republican Convention 
at St. Paul, July 16, nominated Cushman R. 
Davis for Governor. It has been reported that 
on the third ballot there was a mistake in the 
count, and that Mr. Washburne was really nom- 
inated, 

No more important motion has been made 
during the present session of the British Parlia- 
ment than that made July 8 by Mr. Henry Rich- 
ard, that her Majesty’s government should com- 
municate with foreign powers for the purpose 
of improving international law, and with the 
view of establishing arbitration as a permanent 
resort for the settlement of differences between 
nations. Mr. Richard, in a speech made in sup- 
port of his motion, stated that he had received 
many letters from America expressing sympathy 
with his proposition. ‘The danger of war, he 
said, kept constantly 4,000,000 of men armed 
in Europe, rendering necessary a taxation of 
$2,000,000,000, and the payment of an annual 
interest on war debts amounting to $750,000,000. 
‘The value of the labor thus diverted from indus- 
try was estimated at $1,250,000,000. In Ger- 
many the conscription forced an emigration which 
was depopulating the country, and Russia, France, 
and Italy were financially crippled by the ex- 
pense of their enormous military establishments. 
Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion. He argued 
that it would defeat its own object, because the 
Continental nations held widely different views 
on the subject. ‘The House divided equally—98 
on either side. ‘The Speaker gave his casting 
vote in favor of the motion, which was adopted. 
On the 19th the Queen sent an address to the 
House of Commons declaring her adhesion to 
the principle of the resolution which had been 
adopted by the House. 

‘wo important measures affecting the inter- 
ests of labor are now before the British Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Mundella’s Factory Acts Amendment 
bill, and the Agricultural Children’s Education 
bill. The Factory bill reduces the working 
hours of children, young persons, and women 
from 60 to 54 a week; defines half time as 33 
hours a week ; forbids children being employed 
even on half time below the age of ten years, 
instead of, as at present, below that of eight; 
forbids the employment on full time below the 
age of fourteen, unless at thirteen they have at- 
tained a fixed standard of education. Mr. Faw- 
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cett objects to the bill as being in the interest of 
trades-unions, which are jealous of the competi- 
tion of women. ‘The bill for the promotion of 
education among the children of agricultural 
laborers had passed to its second reading in the 
House of Lords June 10. It compels the attend- 
ance at school of such children under eight years 
of age, and for a portion of the time between 
eight and twelve years. Lord Salisbury objected 
to the bill on account of the difficulties which it 
would at present offer to the farmers in obtain- 
ing labor. He advised, in effect, that the bill 
should be postponed until the farmers should 
have got the better of theirlaborers. Lord Bath 
thought it was of more importance that people 
should be fed than that the children of the rural 
districts should be educated. 

Mr. Forster, in the House of Commons, June 
26, made an encouraging statement as to the in- 
crease of the attendances at school since the Edu- 
cation act was passed. In the last year previous 
to the act—namely, 1869—the average number 
of school attendances had been 1,062,999. ‘This 
last year it had been 1,557,910, so that the total 
number had been increased in three years by fifty 
per cent. But yet there were as many more 
children who did not attend school. 

The London Gazette announces that the 
Queen of Great Britain has given her consent 
to the marriage of Prince Alfred and the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, of Russia. 

The majority in the French Assembly, under 
M‘Mahon’s régime, have been taking bold ground 
against the non-clerical party. On the 2Ist of 
June M. Brousses, the member for the Aube, 
was buried at his own request without any re- 
ligious ceremony. It is usual for troops to at- 
tend to the grave the remains of any member of 
the Assembly ; but on this occasion the officers, 
learning that no religious service was intended, 
abruptly quitted the cortége. This created some 
excitement in the Assembly, which was increased 
by the knowledge that M. Ducros, Prefect of 
Lyons, had issued an order that funerals cele- 
brated without clerical aid—thus including a 
majority of funerals in Lyons—should take place 
at seven in the morning in winter, and before six 
in summer. The radicals insisted that this order 
was intended as an insult, these hours, they said, 
being chosen because it is at that time that 
offal is removed. .The probable reason of the 
order was that the funerals might take place 
without attracting the attention of working-men, 





who would thus be prevented from hearing the 
freethinking and exciting speeches often uttered 
| at such funerals, But the religigus animus of 
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the order was unfortunately too evident, the Pre- | 
fect having almost used the very words ‘of a sim- 
ilar decree issued by the Council of 1666, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. On the | 
23d of June, in the Assembly, the government 
was called on to explain the incident at M. 

Brousses’s funeral, and the strange edict of the 

Prefect of Lyons. General Du Barail, Minister 
of War, defended the former, because the order 

of the troops was to go to church, and because 

‘*it was impossible to make soldiers give their 

lives if their faith was sacrificed.” The general 

was vociferously applauded, notwithstanding the 

utterly ridiculous nature of his explanation ; and | 

M. Ducros’s order at Lyons was approved by a 

vote of 413 to 251. Such action on the part "of | 

the Assembly can only tend to imbitter passions | 
which its own interests would naturally lead it to | 
conciliate and appease. Besides, as Gambetta | 
said, ‘‘the peasantry have only to suspect that 
the late government, which delivered France, 
was overthrown in the interests of the clerics, 
and their voice would drown these miserable 
rhetoricians.” 

Another violent measure of the Assembly is 
its determination to prosecute M. Ranc, a liberal 
member, for his connection with the Commune, | 

The French Assembly, July 19, voted to take 
a recess from July 27 till November 5. 

A second installment (250,000,000 francs) of 
the last milliard of the war indemnity due from | 
France to Germany was paid July 5. In ac-| 
cordance with the treaty, the Germans have evac- 
uated the departments of Vosges, Ardennes, 
Meuse, Meurthe, and Moselle, as well as the 
fortress and arrondissement of Belfort. By the 
5th of September the remainder of the indemni- | 
ty will be paid, and the whole territory will be 
evacuated, 

Sefior Pi y Margall announced in the Spanish 
Cortes, June 23, the resignation of the ministry, 
and asked time to form a new cabinet. By the 
27th he had succeeded in constituting a com- | 
promise ministry. 

Notice was given in the Cortes, June 29, that | 
the government would present a bill for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in Cuba, and pro- 
viding that the same political privileges would 
be granted to the colony as were enjoyed by the | 
people of Spain. On the Ist of July a bill was 
passed, 139 to 18, by the Cortes conferring ex- 
traordinary powers on the government. 

The Special Constituent Committee of the 
Cortes had by the 2d of July drawn up a new) 
constitution, which embodied the following pro- 
visions: The Cortes is to appoint a President | 
of the republic, who shall appoint a President | 
of the Executive Council. The latter shall nom- 
inate the ministers, who must be confirmed by | 
the Cortes. The people shall elect the members | 
of the Congress, and the Provincial Assemblies | 
the members of the Senate. ‘The penal code is 
to apply equally throughout the republic. The 
President is to hold office for four years. There | 
are to be two sessions of the Cortes each year, 
the members to receive salaries. Deputies can 
not accept office as ministers. European Spain | 
is divided into eleven states. Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands are constituted terri- | 
tories of Spain. 

A new ministry, with N. Salmeron at its head, 
was presented to the Cortes July 20. Its policy | 


' 


| Spaventa ; 


| was captured June 10. 


was declared to be favorable to a federal re- 
public, and in no way reactionary. 

The Spanish government has promulgated a 
decree annulling all edicts of sequestration placed 
upon property of rebels and rebel sympathizers 
in Cuba. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, June 25, 
by a vote of 157 to 86, refused to proceed with 
the discussion of the financial bills of the govern- 
ment. The Lanza ministry resigned the follow- 
ing day. Signor Minghetti, with the assistance 
of Signor Lanza, constituted a new cabinet, as 
follows: President of the Council and Minister 
of Finance, Signor Minghetti; Minister of For- 
| eign Affairs, Signor Visconte Venosta; Minis. 
ter of the Interior, Signor Cantelli; Minister 
of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Signor 
Vigliani; Minister of War, Lieutenant-General 
Ricotti Magnani; Minister of Marine, Signor 
Saintbon ; Minister of Public Works, Signor 
Minister of Public Instruction, Si- 
gnor Scialoja ; Minister of Commerce and Ag- 
| riculture, Signor visu. The Parliament was 
prorogued July 1 There is great discontent 
among the Ttalian "people on account of the in- 


| come tax, which is 134 per cent. 


The operations of the Russian army in Cen- 
tral Asia have resulted in the capture of Khiva. 


| On June 2 the united Orenburg and Mangy- 


shlak columns captured Kilai, only three days’ 
march from Khiva. At that time General 
Kauffman, with the Tashkend column, had ar- 
rived at Chraki, about the same distance east of 
Khiva. In spite of the horrible weather, under 
which one column succumbed and retreated aft- 
er sixty deaths from sun-stroke, General Kauff- 
man pushed forward, and on June 3 attacked a 
body of Khivese cavalry and pursued them to 
Khasarasp, the strongest fortress in the khan- 
ate, surrounded by an immense wall protected 
by a deep fosse. ‘The Orenburg detachment 
also occupied Kungrad without a struggle, the 
people at once flying before a few shells. Khiva 
It is reported that the 
victors found in the city 10,000 Persian slaves. 


|The Khan, reinstated in authority by General 


Kauffman, on the 24th of June issued a decree 
forever abolishing slavery in his dominions. 
The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention 
with Russia, under which he agrees to pay to 
the government of his Majesty the Czar Alex- 


| ander a sum of money equivalent to ten mill- 
ions of rubles within ten years, and in virtue 


of which he is confirmed in possession of his 
throne. 

There is nothing new in regard to the Ashan- 
tee war on the west coast of Afri ica, except that 
malignant diseases are making serious inroads 
upon the Ashantees. ‘The wives of the Fantees, 
after the recent defeat of the latter, received 
them with indignation, and if they had not been 
prevented by the authorities, would have them- 
selves made a sally against the enemy. 

The English settlers in the Feejee Islands are 
| also having trouble with the natives. There are 
from 150,000 to 200,000 Feejeeans, most of whom 
are on the two large islands, Viti Levu and 
Vanna Levu. In both islands several conflicts 
| have taken place between the planters and the 
| natives. But latterly the outbreaks have oc- 
curred almost entirely in Viti Levu, an island 
containing 4000 square miles, and known as the 
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main-land of the group. The centre of the isl- 
and is mountainous, and is inhabited by tribes 
of ferocious cannibals, who know nothing of 
Thakombau or the missionaries. These mount- 
aineers have made descents upon isolated set- 
tlers, committing outrages of every sort. The 
planters united in self-defense, and armed their 
imported laborers. ‘Thus they have been able 
to defeat the cannibals on many occasions. But 
King Thakombau not long since interfered, de- 
claring that self-defense was not admissible, and 
threatening to hang all imported laborers who 
used their arms. Thus a collision with the gov- 
ernment itself became inevitable. 
about 5000 English subjects on the islands. 

The treaty between England and. Zanzibar, 
signed by the Sultan June 5, provides for the 
immediate cessation of the transport of slaves 


throughout his dominions, for the abolition of all | 


slave markets, and for the protection of all liber- 
ated slaves. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


An official compilation has been made re- 
lating to the operations of railways in the Unit- 
ed States during 1872. The number of miles 
constructed during the year was 6427, as against 
7779 in 1871, 5525 in 1870, and 5118 in 1869. 
Previous to 1869, the year 1856 shows the lar- 
gest number of miles constructed—3643. ‘The 


total cost of the railroads, the operations of 
which are given for the past year, amounted to 
$3,159,423,057, made up of $1,647,844,113 
of capital stock, and $1,511,578,944 of various 
forms of indebtedness, chiefly of bonds maturing 
at distant periods, 


‘The capital stock amounted 
to 52.15 per cent., and the debt to 47.85 per cent. 
of the total cost. The cost of these roads per 
mile was $55,116. The gross earnings for the 
year were $473,241, 055, of which $132,309, 270, 
or 28 per cent., was received for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, and $340,931,785, or 72 per 
cent., for the transportation of freight, including 
under this head the small amount received from 
‘*miscellaneous sources.” ‘The receipts per mile 
were $8256. ‘The ratio of earnings to popula- 
tion was $11 76 per head. ‘The operating ex- 


penses for the year were $307,486,682, or 65 per | 


cent. of the gross receipts, leaving $165,754,373, 
or 85 per cent., as net earnings. ‘The percent- 


age of gross receipts to the total cost of the roads | 


was 15 per cent. ; of net earnings, 5.2 per cent. 
The amount paid in dividends was $64,418,151, 
or 3.91 per cent. of the aggregate capital stock. 
The balance of net earnings, $101,336,222, was 
equal to 6.70 per cent. on the aggregate indebt- 
edness of the roads. The earnings of the rail- 
roads of the several sections differed, of course, 
very greatly, the most productive lines being 
those embraced in the groups. which include the 
New England and the Middle States. ‘The total 
mileage of the railroads of the Western States, 
the operations of which are given, was 28,778— 
built at a cost of $1,472,625,232—made up of 
$724,686,046, or 49.20 per cent. of capital stock, 
and $747,939,186 of debt. The cost per mile 
was $50,550, against $50,418 for New England, 
and $79,427 for the Middle States. The gross 
earnings were $193,826,252, being $13 76 per 
head of population. Net earnings, $67,317,083. 
The ratio of gross receipts to cost was 13.1 per 
cent., against 21.1 in New.England and (with 


There are | 


| the reduced capital) 20.6 per cent. in the Middle 
States. The ratio of net earnings to cost was 
| 4.57 per cent., against 6.26 for New England and 
7.24 for the Middle States. The number of in- 
| habitants per mile of road in the Western States 
is 433; in the New England and Middle States, 
|770, The receipts per mile in the Western 
| States were $6735, against $10,636 in New En- 
| gland and $14,565 in the Middle States. The 
| dividends were $20,496,447, being 2.83 per cent. 
on the capital stock. 

The number of granges of the Patrons of 
Husbandry in operation July 17 was over 4700, 
with an aggregate membership of about 350,000. 
Senator Windom, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on ‘Transportation, appointed by the Sen- 
ate at its last session, has addressed letters to 
the State granges, inviting their co-operation in 
the work assigned to the committee. 

The new schedule of freight and passenger 
tariffs went into operation in Illinois July 1. 
‘The Illinois Central shows the largest reduction 
of freight rates. Except on that road and on 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the rates 
are, on the whole, increased. ‘The Railroad 
Commissioners hold that the provisions of the 
late railroad act are applicable to through as 
well as to local freights, *‘so far, at least, as to 
require that less should be charged for the trans- 
portation of domestic or local freights from one 
point to another in this State than the sum 
charged for the transportation of through or 
foreign freights the same distance within the 
State, and for its transportation from or to a 
point without the State. Thus the charges from 
a point west of the State to a point within the 
State must not be the same as or less than the 
charges from the west line of the State over the 
same road to the same point of destination. So 
the charges from a point within the State to a 
point east of the State must not be the same as 
or less than the charges from the same point of 
departure over the same road to the east line 
of the State; so also the charges from a point 
west of the State to a point east of the State 
must not be the same as or less than the charges 
over the same road from the west line to the east 
line of the State. The general principle is that 
|the charges for any distance within the State 
| must not be the same or greater than the charges 
for a greater distance.” ‘They hold that ‘‘a rea- 
sonably less rate may be charged per 100 pounds, 
per ton, or per car, where Jarge amounts of 
treight are shipped by the same person, than 
where small shipments are made, without viola- 
ting the act,” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The foreign trade of New York in 1872 was 
carried on in 60,481 vessels, of which 38,488. 
were foreign and 21,993 domestic. Of the 38,488 
foreign vessels, 19,190 arrived and 19,298 cleared, 
Of the 21,993 American vessels, 10,944 entered 
and 11,049 cleared. ‘The aggregate capacity of 
the foreign vessels amounted to 15,004, 106 tons, 
and of the American vessels to 7,393,224 tons, 
making a total of 22,397,330 tons. ‘The pro- 
portion of foreign vessels as to number, therefore, 
amounts to 63.6 per cent., and as to capacity 67 
per cent.; of American vessels as to number, 
36.4 per cent., and as to capacity, 33 per cent. 

The Pittsburg (Pennsylvania) prison, under a 
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wise system of management, yields a consider- | 
able surplus over the cost of maintaining the pris- 
oners confined there. ‘The same statement is true 
of the Maine State-prison and the Connecticut 
State-prison, while the New Hampshire State- 
prison last year yielded a profit of $8000, and 
has, by the excess of its income over expenses, 
gathered a fund of $20,000 toward building a 
new prison. 

The ** Free High School act” of Maine is one | 
of the most important school laws enacted the | 
present year. It authorizes each town (town- | 
ship) in the State to establish and support a high | 
school, and it pledges the State to pay one-half | 
of the annual expense, with the condition that 
no town shall receive from the State more than 
five hundred dollars in any one year. Adjoining | 
towns may unite together and establish a union | 
high school; and when a town refuses to avail it- | 
self of the benefit of the act, one or more school | 
districts may do so. ‘Towns in all parts of the 
State have already taken action under the law, | 
and it is anticipated that a large number of high 
schools will be established. 

The College Regatta took place at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, July 17. The University 
as well as the Freshmen race was decided to 
have been won by Yale. 

The Persian Shah’s visit in England termi- | 
nated July 5. During his stay he witnessed a | 
review of 7000 troops had in his honor at 
Windsor Park, was banqueted at Greenwich, | 
and visited the Bank of England, the city of | 
Liverpool, and the British Parliament. As his 
vessel steamed out of Portsmouth Harbor, on | 
his departure for France, a parting salute was | 
given by the vessels attached to the Channel | 
squadron. 

The weavers of Berlin to the number of 8000 
**struck” July 1 for an increase of 33 per cent. | 
in their wages. | 

A duel was fought in Luxembourg, July 7, be- | 
tween M. Arthur Rane and M. Paul de Cassa- | 
gnac—the former a Deputy in the French As- | 
sembly, and the latter a noted journalist and 
veteran duelist. Both were wounded—M. De 
Cassagnac seriously. | 

A remarkable book sale took place at Han- 
worth Park, near London, June 3-7. It was 
the sale of Mr. Perkins’s collection, consisting 
of 865 lots, which brought, under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, £26,000. ‘The Mazarin Bible, printed 
on vellum, brought £3400, and a copy of the same, 
printed on paper, sold for £2690, ‘The first folio | 
Shakspeare of 1623 brought £585. 

A telegram from Khartoom, via Alexandria, 
July 6, announces the arrival at the former | 
place of Sir Samuel Baker from the lake re- 
gions and the far south. ‘The expedition had | 
come from Gondokoro by one of the steamers | 
which had been used for the navigation of the | 
lakes. Kabriki, a chief of one of the southern | 
tribes, hearing of Baker's advance, and believ- 
ing that his intent was a hostile one, sent to his | 
party a present of some jars of pombe—a kind 
of African beer—which was poisoned. Some 
of the Egyptian soldiers of the party were near- 
ly killed by this beverage. But their lives were | 
saved by strong antidotes. On entering a negro 
village of this chief's domain, a number of the 
soldiers were murdered. Baker, with a small | 
detachment, succeeded in retreating to the prov- | 
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ince of Rewinka, a chief hostile to Kabriki 
Here an expedition was organized against Ka. 
briki, and Baker continued his journey north- 
ward. ‘There was another battle on the way 
in which Baker's party gained a victory, though 
losing thirty of his men. Baker has ascertained 
that Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza are 
really one body of water, not less than’700 miles 


| in length, and that it is navigable from the head 


of Nyanza to Ujiji. 
DISASTERS. 


June 30,—Powder explosion in Virginia City, 
Nevada. Nine persons killed and several wound- 
ed.—Explosion in the Hoosac Tunnel. Five per- 
sons killed. 

July 4.—A severe storm prevailed in Ohio, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, and Missouri, very destructive 
to the crops and other property. —At Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, the boats of a pleasure excursion were 
capsized, and twenty persons were drowned. 

July 5.—TVhe steam-ship City of Washington, 


| from Liverpool, June 24, to New York, struck 


on Gull Rock, Nova Scotia, seventy miles west 
of Cape Sambro, and became a complete wreck. 


| The passengers and crew were all saved, and 


brought into Port Le Bear. It is reported that 
the state of the weather throughout the voyage 
was such as to prevent observations being taken, 
The Court of Investigation, July 17, decided to 
suspend the master’s certificate held by the cap- 
tain, William Robert Phillips, for one year. 

June 29.—Earthquake shocks in Northern 
Italy, especially in the region north of Venice, 
very destructive to life and property. 

uly 8.—A London telegram of this date re- 
ports that eighteen Norwegians belonging to 
the Arctic Navigation Company’s service, who 
were left on Spitzbergen, were found dead by 
the party which went to their relief. 
OBITUARY. 

June 26.—At Truckee, California, ex-Chan- 
cellor Abraham O. Zabriskie, of New Jersey, 
aged sixty-six years. 

June 27.—At Florence, Italy, Hiram Powers, 
the celebrated American sculptor, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 

June 29.—Colonel John A. Foster, at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Land Commissioner for the Illi- 
nois Central Railway, and a scientific writer, 
aged fifty-eight years.—At Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, William Whiting, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, aged sixty years.—At his 


| home in Covington, Kentucky, Jesse R. Grant, 
| father of the President, in his eightieth year. 


July 1.—At Marietta, Ohio, Joseph G. Wil- 
son, member of Congress from Oregon, about 
forty-three years of age. 

July 14.—At Albany, New York, General 
Amos Pillsbury, aged sixty-eight years. He 
was mainly known for his advocacy of the self- 
supporting prison system. 

June 24.—In Great Britain, Thornton Leigh 
Hunt, English artist, novelist, and art critic, 
aged sixty-two years, 

July 19.—In England, while riding in com- 
pany with Earl Granville to Lord Gower’s coun- 
try-seat, the Right Reverend Samuel Wilber- 
force, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, and former- 
ly Bishop of Oxford, fell from his horse, and 
was instantly killed. 











Chitar’s 


Drawer, 


N years gone by there dwelt in Washington | for the prisoner said, ‘‘ Wait a moment, if you 
Jobn Guy, a character in his way, in connec- | please. You say you have scruples in reference 
tion with whom Colonel Forney tells the following | to hanging for the crime of murder ?” 


anecdote, or rather quotes it from Daniel Dough- 
erty, one of ‘Philadelphia’s ablest lawyers and 
most brilliant raconteurs : 

Guy kept the National Hotel in Washington, 
and among his guests was General Cass, then 
Senator from Michigan. Guy dressed like Cass, 
and although not as portly, his face, includ- 
ing the wart, was strangely similar, One day 
a Western friend of the house came in after a 
Jong ride, dusty and tired, and, walking up to 
the office, encountered General Cass, who was 
quietly standing there. Mistaking him for Guy, 
he slapped him on the shoulder, and exclaimed, 
‘* Well, old fellow, here lam! The last time I 
hung my hat up in your shanty one of your clerks 
sent me to the fourth story ; but now that I have 
got hold of you, I insist upon a lower room.” 

The general, a most dignified personage, taken 
aback by this startling salute, coolly replied, 
‘You have committed a mistake, Sir. I am 
not Mr. Guy ; I am General Cass, of Michigan,” 
and angrily turned away. The Western man 
was shocked at the unconscious outrage he had 
committed; but before he had recovered from 
his mortification General Cass, who had passed 
around the office, confronted him again, when, 
a second time mistaking him for Guy, he faced 
him and said, ‘‘ Here you are at last! I have 
just made a devil of a mistake ; I met old Cass, 
and took him for you, and I am afraid the Mich- 
igander has gone off mad.” What General Cass 
would have said may well be imagined, if the 
real Guy had not approached and rescued the 
innocent offender from the twice-assailed and 
twice-angered statesman. 








Nor far from Toledo, Ohio, lives a gentleman 
who keeps a hotel, and is known for his oceasion- 
al use of fine words. Not long since, as one of 
the guests was leaving, he said to the noble host, 
raising his hat, ‘‘ Au revoir.” 

The noble host promptly and courteously re- 
sponded, ** Alpaca, alpaca!” 

And they parted with serenest smiles. 





In these latter times, in courts of justice, it 


‘**T have,” was the reply. 

‘* What is the nature of your scruples ?” 

** Well, Sir, I am strongly and conscientiously 
in favor of hanging people who murder !” 

‘The prompt, blunt, altogether unexpected as 
well as unprecedented answer raised an audible 
smile throughout the court-room, and took judge, 
counsel, and audience quite by surprise. It was, 
on the whole, however, thought best to let the 
gentleman depart—especially by the defense— 
and he emanated from the presence. 





Wuen the late Lyman Beecher was settled 
over the Bowdoin Street Church, in Boston, his 
son, Henry Ward, used to be one of the boys 
who on Saturday afternoons would fight the 
Charlestown boys on Long Bridge. The sexton 
of the church told young Henry that he had 
better let the Charlestown boys alone; they were 
much better than the Boston boys. ‘* Now,” 
said he, ‘‘ when a Charlestown boy comes over 
here to dinner he gets a single slice of pork for 
his dinner; but when you go to Charlestown to 
dinner you will find a hog at every plate.” The 
future man of Plymouth Church replied not, but 
pondered, 





Tae following communication, which we re- 
produce verbatim, was received not long since 
at the Pension Bureau, Washington. It sets 
forth what a perfect lady would do with land and 
opportunity : 

—— Wis. Jan 23.th 1873. 

—— Sin,—Yonr papers wer reseived the 15. My hus- 
band was not at home. had left to be absent five Monts, 
very sory as i miss the little Pention very much as the 
winter are Cold and Wood is Deer. I wish Congress 
would give me money Enough to by me a farm in the 
woods goede show them what a Woman could do. 
they seam to have plenty of Land to give to Rail Roads 
Compny. they mite Better sell the Land give the 
money to Criple Soldiers. J do want to get out of the 
village. Expect Nothing more than We shall be Burnt 
out The Rebles means to let us. How good it is.to 
have our Citys and villages Burnt and i know very well 
it is through their influences we are having so mane 
fiers. I do not think it will be long before we will 
have a war at hoam people are geting so Dishonis and 
so Wicked. it would not be Strange if God should 
Cut them off, for good honest man are as Scerce as 
angles visets. I Dont know of but one honest man in 





has been difficult to obtain men of intelligence 
and impartiality to act as jurors, especially in 
capital cases. At a recent term of the Oyer and 
‘Terminer, held in this city, Mr. Justice Davis 
presiding, this difficulty presented itself. The 
trial impending was for murder, and the large 
panel summoned for the purpose was nearly ex- 
hausted. The name of an intelligent Hebrew 
gentleman was called, who took the stand, and 
was asked the usual questions as to whether he 
had read the papers and formed an opinion as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. He re- 
plied that he had not. He was next interrogated 
as to whether he had conscientious scruples as 
to hanging in case of conviction for murder. He 
answered that he had. ‘he District Attorney 
promptly objected to his being accepted, and the 


Toun and that is my Husband and he is so honest it 
makes him a peear Redicklass and sometimes by that 
means they often take the Advantages of him. J think 
I see you Smile. But it is the Truth. 

Very respectfully Mrs. Siras —— 


Ar a late term of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, Chief Justice 
Carter presiding, the dignity of the proceedings 
was quite upset by the following incident: A 
suit was pending in which the plaintitf claimed 
full contract price for work partially performed, 
but not finished on account of fraud on the part 
of the defendant. ‘The defense was that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to more than quantum 
meruit, ‘* because the defendant enjoyed no bene- 
fit from the work.” 

The Chief Justice, who is troubled with a 


gentleman was about to retire, doubtless gratified | slight impediment of speech, speedily settled the 
at not being compelled to endure the fatigue and | point by stating, ‘‘ If a ma-a-an hires an-nother 


anxiety of a prolonged trial, when the counsel 





ma-a-an to r-r-rub him with a br-r-ick, he’s g-got 
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to p-pay for it wh-whether he enj-j-joys it or 
not.” 
That's s-so! 





A CORRESPONDENT in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, sends us the following, as a specimen of the 
wisdom of the West Virginia Legislature. It is 
copied precisely as it appears in the approved 
copy of the Acts of the Legislature, for the ses- 
sion of 1868: 


Cuarter 161.—An Act to prevent the destruction 
of Deer in Webster County. Passed March 4, 1868. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of West Virginia: 


Sexo. 1. 
Sy.iaBus. 


Unlawful tohunt OF persons in the county of Webster 
Deer with dogs to hunt, chase, catch, or kill, or in any 
unless Deer b¢ way destroy Deer by dogs. Except that 
wounded. a Deer may be first shot and wounded, 

and then may be caught by a dog. 


Seo, 2. 


Penalty for viola~ | Any person violating this act by al- 

tion of act. lowing his dog or dogs to run, chase, 
or destroy Deer in said county shall 
be fined ten dollars for each offense, 
and the cost incurred, before any Jus- 
tice of said county; one half to go to 
the informer, and the other half to the 
general school fund. 

Sro. 3. 

Any dog or dogs found or known to 
run or catch Deer, the owner of such 
Notice to owner of dog or dogs shall be notified of the 

dog or dogs. —_ fact, and if the dog or dogs be found 
transgressing this act a second time, 
or more, upon the affidavit of any per- 
son who is a lawful witness to testify 
é s in other cases before any Justice of the 
a ag A 4-9 Peace, such Justice shall issue his war- 

er rant directed to any constable, to arrest 
Arrest of dog of and bring such dog or dogs before him, 
Trial ¢ de oo and, on proof of guilt, may condemn 


Bad habit of dog 


or dogs. 


Violation of act 
by dog or dogs. 
Affidavit against 
dog or dogs. 


loge. such dog or dogs to be killed ; and the | 


Sentence of dog or Constable, upon a copy of such judg- 
dogs. ment, signed by the Justice, shall forth- 

Execution of dog With kill the said dog or dogs, and shall 
or dogs. be entitled to fifty cents for each dog 

Fee for killingdog he may so kill, which shall be recovered 
or dogs. of the owner of such dog or dogs. 


Sro. 4. 


The same fees shall be allowed to 
the Justice, constable, and witnesses 
as are now allowed by law for similar 
services, 


Fees to officers. 


Src. 5. 

Any act or parts of acts inconsistent 
witb this act are hereby repealed. 

We are in great doubt which most to admire, 
the humanity which prompted the passage of 
this act, or the ingenuity and humor of the clerk 
who prepared the syllabus. 


Acts repealed. 





Ir is a good thing to be a doctor. When 


rheums and little anguishes afflict, he is your | 


friend—for a consideration, which, out West, 
he takes in cash, or something else when coin is 
not obtainable. Now they have in Pueblo, Col- 
orado, a practitioner who is ever ready to rush in 
in case of ache or accident. Recently a slight 
smash happened to Mr. Jeff Steele, some fifteen 
miles from Pueblo, up the Fontaine. He was 
thrown from his carriage, near the residence of 
Mr. Royce, to whose house he was taken in a 


state of apparent insensibility. An aged physi- | 


cian residing a little way up the creek was im- 
mediately sent for, who came post-haste to the 
aid of the sufferer. After feeling of the young 
man’s pulse, and heaving three or four long- 


It shall not be Jawful for any person | 








— 


| drawn sighs, the doctor turned to Miss Alice, 


daughter of Mr. Royce, and inquired, 

‘** Have you any fresh eggs ?” 

**Oh yes, plenty of them, doctor,” said Alice, 

** Well,” said the doctor, ‘*‘ get two, and sepa- 
rate the whites from the yolks, and beat them 
up thoroughly in different vessels.” 

Alice, aided by her little brothér, set about 
the task with alacrity, which she soon accom- 
plished, full of faith that the sufferer was soon 
to be relieved from his pains and brought to his 
| senses. 

| ‘*Now, doctor,” said Alice, ‘your eggs are 
ready ; what next?” 

‘**Thanks,” said the doctor; ‘‘ have you any 

good whisky ?—or wine will do.” ; 
The wine was accordingly forth-coming in a 
twinkle. 
| ‘*Now get me a tumbler, please,” said the 
| doctor. 
| The young people eyed the doctor closely, 
wondering what miracle he was about to per- 
| form with the eggs and wine. Presently the 
| doctor took the tumbler, rinsed it out careful- 
ly, turned into it first the yolks and then the 
| whites of the eggs, took a tea-spoon and stirred 
| them well together, then filled the glass to the 
| brim with the wine, shook it up well, and, 
| thoughtfully surveying the mixture a moment 
with an air of supreme satisfaction, put the 
|tumbler to his lips and drained it to the bot- 
tom. Setting the tumbler on the table, the doc- 
tor smacked his lips a couple of times, and then 
coolly remarked : 
‘* Well, my friends, Jeff is pretty badly hurt, 
| but, let me assure you, he is by no means danger- 
ous !” 





ONCE upon a time a citizen of Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, demanded to have the result of 
a free fight made historical by being recorded 
among the other deeds. Thus: 


| Know all men by these Presents that I, Joseph Pi- 

sor, on the 29th of July, a.p. 1835, at the township of 

Muddy Creek, in the County of Butler, did in combat 

with one William Rallston bite off the said Rallston’s 

| left ear, and that it is my desire that the same be re- 
| corded. 

Witness my hand and seal this 29th September, 1835. 

5 JosEeru Pisor. 


i. S. 

Reielhes iu Deed-Book J, page 201. 
| Of course that has passed into the domain of 

fact. A somewhat similar incident occurred in 
| Kentucky, where a perfect gentleman, after play- 
| fully using his bowie-knife, said, ‘* Why, gentle- 
| men, I’m mild and soft and gentle, and, as Champ 
| Ferguson said when he bit Billy Estill’s ears off, 


| ‘I wouldn't hurt a fly !’” 





| Aw affecting incident occurred recently in 
Paris. Several French cooks, tempted by high 
pay, left Paris for New York. Indeed, when 
| the chef de cuisine of the Tuileries departed, so- 
ciety deemed it an irreparable loss. ‘‘ He wasa 
| man of great and unclouded intellect, with acute 
| views as to the clearness of soup ; a fine judge of 
| general effect; and, as a composer, has rarely 
had his equal!” 





WE suppose this is to be taken as true, com- 
| ing to us as it does in a letter bearing the Bos- 
| ton post-mark : 
| In one of our public schools the following in- 


cide 
Mi: 
cisi 
ing 
but 
Mi 
the 


oe 
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———- 


cident recently occurred: One of the teachers, | 





Miss , beyond the teens in years, was exer- 
cising & class of small boys in spelling and defin- 
ing. The word Bedlamite was correctly spelled, 
but one after another failed to give its meaning. 
Miss , getting impatient, and w ishing to help 
them by a su ggestion, asked, in a very vexed tone, 
‘* What am I now ?” 

A youngster instantly replied, “ Please, ma’am, 
an old maid!’ 

Perhaps it is needless to add that Miss 
gave a still more dramatic illustration of the def- 
inition of the word. 











Aw enterprising gentleman from Portland, 
Maine, while traveling recently in the interior 
of Missouri, being uncertain as to whether he 
was on the right road, stopped at a farm-house 
to inquire. ‘The lady of the house, a stout, | 
buxom white woman, unable to inform him, re- | 
ferred him to her husband, who was at work in a | 
field near by. On going to that place he found | 
the husband was a negro, black as the ace of | 
spades. Stopping a moment at the house on 
his return, he said to the wife, ‘* How is it that 
a good-looking woman like yourself should have 
married a colored man ?’ 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing,” said she ; 
did a good deal worse than that.” 

** How could that be?” 

‘“ Why, she married a man from Maine !” 


**my sister | 


| 





Among the many pleasant things in Colonel | 
Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men is the follow- | 
ing extract from a speech delivered in Alexan- | 
dria, Virginia, in February, 1856, exhorting the 
people of that State to greater energy if they | 
would preserve her power and prestige : 


Commerce has long ago spread her sails and sail-| 
ed away from you. You have not as yet dug more 
than coal enough to warm yourselves at your own 
hearths. You have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to 
strike blows worthy of gods in the iron foundries, 
You have not yet spun more than coarse cotton 
enough, in the way of manufacture, to clothe your 
own slaves. You have had no commerce, no min- 
ing, no manufactures. You have relied alone on the | 
single power of agriculture—and such agriculture! 
(Great_laughter.) Your ledge-patches outshine the | 
sun, Your inattention to your only source of wealth 
has seared the very bosom of Mother Earth, (Laugh- | 
ter.) Instead of having to feed cattle on a thousand 
hills, you have had to chase the stump-tailed steer 
through the ledge-patches to procure a tough beef- 
steak. (Laughter.) 

The present condition of things has existed too) 
long in Virginia. The landlord has skinned the ten- 
ant, and the tenant has skinned the land, until all 
have grown poor together. (Laughter.) Ihave heard 
a story—I will not locate it here or there—about the 
condition of our agriculture. I was told by a gentle- 
man in Washington, not long ago, that he was travel- 
ing in a county not a hundred miles from this place, 
and overtook one of our citizens on horseback, with 
perhaps a bag of hay for a saddle, without stirrups, | 
and the leading-line for a bridle, and he said, “ Stran- 
ger, whose house is that?” “It is mine,” was the re- 
ply. They came to another; ‘* Whose house is that 2” | 
“Mine too, stranger.” To a third; ; “‘ And whose house 
is that?” erp hat’s mine too, stranger ; but don’t sup- 
pose that I am so darned poor as to own all the land 
about here.” 





of doing so till the last. Just before his decease 
he declined in a witty note an invitation to be 
present at a ceremony. ‘The room,” he wrote, 
**will be too cold, the ceremony too long, the 
dinner too good.” 





Tuere’s * body” in this, fresh from Paris: 

A small linen-draper went to the Morgue to 
ask for the body of a missing relative—in fact, 
an uncle, with a suspicion of Rentes. ‘* Has 
my uncle come here?” asks the nephew, as if 
he were speaking of a morning call. 

‘* Many uncles,” replies the official. 

** But mine isa large uncle; fat, well-dressed, 
and must have arrived within three days.” 

‘*Impossible to say,” replies functionary. 
‘* What would you? So many drop in upon us! 
Had your uncle any peculiarity by which his 
body could be recognized after death ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” cries the relieved nephew; ‘‘ you 
| would know him at once—he was stone-deaf!” 





Tue policeman of Paris is proverbial for his 
politeness. Certain individuals, weary with a 
long walk, had sat down on some rocks which 
| are to be found on the shores of the lake. Up 
comes a chef de police, in full uniform, wearing 
a sword and spurs, and speaks: “ Pardon ; ; but 
messieurs can sit no longer on these rocks.” 

**Oh,” cries hearty American, ‘it won’t hurt 
us; they are not damp.” 

‘‘Monsieur is in error,” replies the official ; 
*‘it is not of him, but of the rocks, that I am 
| thinking.” 





THERE is a suggestion in the following, from a 
Chicago correspondent, that might be made prac- 
tically available by photographers hereabouts : 

Not many months ago a fair lady of Irish de- 
scent, living not a thousand miles from here, 
applied to a photographer to have her two boys 
taken. She was told to come next day at ten 
o'clock. At that hour the photographer found 
the lady punctually waiting in his front-room, 
with one boy by her side. When he asked after 
the other child, she replied : 

**Sure, didn’t I tell ye yesterday that he was 
dead three years ago; but I'm going to give ye 
such a description that ye can make a swate pic- 
ture of him!” 





To the present generation of theatre-goers no 
dramatic artist has given pleasure to a greater 
number of people than Mr. Sothern. His per- 
formances in this city during the past season 
were nightly attended by cultivated and crowded 
audiences, who never wearied of the cleverness 
of his personations. A similar success attended 
a series of his performances in Paris in 1867, in 
| connection with which we find in Whitehurst’s 
new book, entitled Court and Social Life in 
France under Napoleon III, the following an- 
ecdote : 

**On Friday evening the Emperor and Em- 
| press, accompanied by the Duc de Montebello 


| and Vicomte Olivier de Walsh, were present at 
For the first time in American types appears | the penultimate performance of Mr. Sothern. 
the following anecdote of M. Dupin, the eloquent | There was an exceedingly good house, though 
French orator, who died a few years since. For} nobody knew that their Majesties were to be 
over fifty years he had been before the public as present. It was worthy of note, too, that a great 
a lawyer, ‘politician, and man of the world, en- | compliment was paid to Lord Dundrear y. The 
joying life, and even retaining all the powers| Emperor and Empress left off their first deep 
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mourning for the Emperor Maximilian only three 
days before, and this was their first appearance 
in public. ‘They were charmed, and followed 
the delightful imbecility of the ‘ peer and pillar 
of the state’ from the opening to the close of his 
career. Moreover, they staid to see that Mr. 
Sothern had the real honors of a recall, and ap- 
plauded him loudly themselves when he reap- 
peared on the stage. I regret to say that I do 
not believe the suit enjoyed Dundreary so much 
as their Majesties. 

***Mon cher,’ said a chamberlain to me, 
‘Your Sothern can’t speak English; and then 
see how he stutters !’” 

How sizable a chunk of wisdom is contained 
in the following observation of an old darky in 
reference to the efforts of the carpet-bagger to 
give him political enlightenment : 

‘**De white folks may court de nigger, and hug 
de nigger; but I tell you, my friends, bofe par- 
ties are gwine to go for deyselves ebery time!” 


HeErg¥, now, is a little French story as good as 
any of the Western ones of Bret Harte. It hap- 
pened seven years ago, in Paris, and is told in 
the first person by Mr. Felix Whitehurst, in that 
bright book of his above alluded to: 

‘* A truce for a moment to serious questions, 
and let us say, with the refreshed mute, ‘ Now let 
us be jolly.” Ah! Mutes remind me of a story. 
A story! no, a fact. Not many months ago a 
young lady of the ‘hemisphere’ found that she 
owed more money than she could pay. She was 
painfully affected by the idea of bankruptcy on 
the day of liquidation. She ‘shuddered,’ as they 
say here, then took the fatal plunge, and died. 
Allwasended. Over that misspent life—and I do 
not deny that there was a good deal else spent be- 
sides—let us draw the veil of insolvency and swift- | 
ly consequent death. It is too terrible. Cast 
your thoughts back but a few days. Who more 
glorious or more golden in that wood of Bou- | 
logne? No one so happy, so glittering, so glori- 
ous—her very chignon a matter of charity and 
beauty: charity which, if puffed up, was well 
paid, or, rather, well owed, for it certainly did 
not begin or end at home; beauty, because you 
do not really look your best if you have not on 
the hair of at least one family. And she died, | 
deeply regretted, especially by those to whom she 
was indebted for certain things which even the 
most regal require—diamonds, let us say, and | 
coffee and bouquets and onions (for the soup, 
of course). So she died, and in debt. Then 
came a proces-verbal, a serious discussion—in a 
word, a coroner’s inquest without the coroner, 
which, perhaps you will say, is rather like Blon- | 
din and the rope without Blondin. The verdict | 
was ‘ Accidental death,’ with, I believe, ‘ exten- | 
uating circumstances ;’ and she was Pee ee | 
to the tomb. Yon may read the epitaph at Pere | 
la Chaise, and, if you like, may weep over the 
everlestings which are there constantly repub- | 
lishing their satire, ‘ Never forget!’ And so, I | 
say, she died, and was buried. And then she | 
took fresh apartments, more glorious than the | 
last. It was, indeed, a sort of upholstery ‘re- | 
surgam,’ with all the decorations. She who was | 
restored to us soon appeared in a carriage, open, 
with two unequaled ponies. 


| It took the kinks clean out o’ things. 


| scoundrels, 


5) 


door. ‘What wants monsieur?’ was the ques. 
tion. ‘Simply, and without deranging her, the 
small note of madame.’ ‘ But madame is dead !’ 
says lady’s-maid in waiting. ‘ Impossible!’ says 
dun. ‘I saw her at the window.’ ‘To the deuce 
with your ‘* impossible !”’ cries the servant ; ‘for 
there is the evidence of her death signed by the 
authorities ; and now I really must leave you and 
order her carriage!’ That carriage is not a 
hearse ; and the lady in question looked ‘nice. 
ly’ yesterday.” 


THE active political canvass now going on in 
Massachusetts recalls an anecdote told by a resi- 
dent of Gloucester, a town in General Butler's 
district, the chief commerce of which is fishing 
vessels and mackerel. One of the large fleet en- 
gaged in that calling being out in one of the fine 
New England storms so frequent on the coast, 
proved either unseaworthy or was so unskillfully 
handled as to go down. ‘The calamity cast a 


| gloom over Gloucester, and for many a day the 


story was *‘ improved” by the marine yarn-spin- 
ners of that port. One of these old salts, who 
had removed from Boston, which he very im- 
properly said he hated, thus described the event: 
‘**T expect,” said he, “that that was about the 
wust storm that ever happened round Glo’ster. 
Good 
many of the schuners managed to git in, but 
the Tilda Ann she went down, and every body 
aboard was lost—eleven souls and one Boston 
man !” 


Tuey have trouble with the women in the 

**far Oregon,” just as we have in the politer 
region of New York. In the Portland Daily 
Bulletin of June 7, 1873, we find this indication 
of infelicity : 
NG is hereby given that my wife, Belle 
, Williams, has left my bed and board without 
just cause or provocation, and not being responsible 
for debts of my own contracting, I hope no person will 
be foolish enough to trust her on my account. 


Jxo. 8S, WILLIAMS, 
Portianp, June 6, 1873. 


TueRE is nothing like perspicuity when one 
wishes to thank people. An instance of this we 
find in the Dallas (Texas) Herald of June 21, 
1873, in the form of ‘*A Card,” which reads as 


| follows : 


I 


WISH to return my thanks to the many citizens 
of Dallas for the noble and effective efforts to save 
my house and all I had left to me from the late fire, 
from the burning flames on Friday night; for nothing 
but their timely oo became and manly energy saved 
my home from ashes; and I do ask and hope that all 
good citizens will assist me to ferret out the heartless 
Joun Owens. 


In one of the villages of Pennsylvania a pro- 
fessor of theology took tea with a pastor. While 
at table the pastor expressed his regret that the 
barking of a neighbor’s dog was so annoying, 
adding that he had been troubled by it for sev- 
eral days, etc. Whereupon this dialogue took 
place: 

Proressor. ‘‘I should think your theology 
would be dogmatic.” 

Pastor. ‘‘I would put your remark into its 
proper category, but I have no cat.” 

Proressor. ‘* You ought not by any means to 


‘So she is alive | have a gory cat.” 
again?’ said the creditors, and applied at her | 


‘The pastor made an unconditional surrender. 
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“ ” 


ALL ’OT, ALL ’oT! 
STREET LUXURIES. 

FPAHE love of luxury is a universal passion, 

shared equally by the rich and by the poor. 
Indeed, it is a question whether the poor man 
who looks twice at his 
coin before investing it 
has not a keener en- 
joyment of things that 
tickle his palate than 
the opulent one. What 
enhances a luxury is 
the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it. ‘The rich are 
without that enhance- 
ment. The caterers for 
the indigent epicure are 
numerous, and call their 
wares through every 
street, changing their 
stock with the change 
of the seasons. When 
London is covered with 
snow, and skaters skim 
over the ice-bound Ser- 
pentine, and the noise 
of traffic is subdued to 
a muffled roll; when 
the church spires stand 
thin and white against 
the sky; when the 
ruddy sun appears “‘ no 
bigger than the moon;” 
when the town spar- 
rows twitter and flut- 
ter fearfully, and boys 
appear marvelously 
swathed in woolen 


| mufflers; when the north wind makes havoc 
| among the rheumatic—at this season the luxury- 
| monger is peculiarly active, knowing as he does 
| that the cold will beget thoughts of comfort. Heat 
has beeome a salable luxury. ‘The most popular 
vendor during the inclement months is undoubt- 
| edly the baked-potato man. His wonderful ‘‘ en- 
| gine,” so called by reason of its resemblance to a 

locomotive, is rolled betimes over the yielding 
| snow and deposited in a likely corner. He ap- 
pears with the first shadows of evening, and does 
|not depart until long after the theatres have 
| closed and the ultimate cab has driven home. 





At the northern extremity of Drury Lane one 

of these engines is nightly superintended by an 

| old Irishman, who has lost his national vivacity, 
| but who still retains a certain amount of solemn 
|humor. He has become slightly cynical in his 
views of life, which is perhaps not to be wonder- 
| ed at, considering the class of belated humanity 
| whose wants he essays to supply. See how the 
| reflection from the fire under his engine makes a 
| ruddy patch on the white snow, and hear the hiss 
of the cinder as it falls and expires! Observe 

| the faces of the little shivering crowd surround- 
| ing this Hibernian retailer of his native vegeta- 
ble—haggard women and besotted men; hear 
how their teeth chatter, and see how they press 
their thin blue fingers toward the hot iron-work 
of the engine. With what a practiced finger the 
| Hibernian selects the potatoes that are best done, 
}and how dextrously he breaks them open, dis- 
| playing the white and mealy interior, piping hot! 
| With what a neat but sufficient shake he supplies 
| the necessary salt, together with an unnecessary 
impression of dirty thumb, his customers raising 

no objection! Not that Pat would pay the slight- 

est attention to their protests if they made any. 

He understands not the toadying obeisances of 


| 





TUE POTATO ENGINE. 
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the chartered tradesman. He treats his clients 
with the easy inditference of a monopolist. As 
the shivering purchaser accepts the smoking 
luxury a smile of satisfaction spreads itself 
over his face, and he passes it—too warm for 
lengthened pressure—from hand to hand. Its 
flowery and comforting contents are speedily 
devoured, the operation causing much splutter- 
ing and face-reddening, and the hard skin flung 
away to make an in- 
dentation for itself 
in the snow. En- 
gines like that of our 
Irish friend are among 
the most popular of 
potato traps, but not 
the only ones; there 
are others in constant 
use of less colossal 
proportions, which the 
vendor carries on his 
arm, perambulating 
the winter streets with 
a monotonous but not 
unmusical cry of ‘‘ All 
ot, all ot!” 
The demand for hot 
chestnuts, although 
vigorous up to a cer- 
tain hour, is not con- 
tinued so far into the 
night as the demand 
for potatoes. The 
latest suppliers of the 
insipid nut usually re- 
tire before the clocks 
strike nine. They are 
for the most part 
young people. Their 
stock in trade and 





their roasting apparatus are inexpensive. They 
stand at the edge of the pathways, their feet jn 
the channel and their stoves on the curb-stone, 
Along Holborn and more westerly thoroughfares 
these ovens glow cheerfully in the gloomy air—g 
not unpleasant sight when 
“fiercely flies 

The blast of north and east, and ice 

Makes daggers at the sharpened eaves,” 
As for the fruit itself, there is little that is pleas- 
ant about it; it has but few attractions for the 
ordinary palate. The cockney, however, de- 
lights in chewing it; its taste resembles that 
of uncooked Indian meal; and for the sum of 
one penny he can obtain a dozen—a quantity 
which would suffice another mortal for a life- 
time. 

Who are they who purchase trotters—those 
succulent delicacies that are exhibited for sale 
outside the doors of taverns? A motherly old 
woman in a mob-cap and a clean cotton gown 
sits with her back to the public-house window. 
She seems to thrive on the trade, but who are 
her supporters? Breathes there a man who has 
ever seen her dispose of one of those cooked 
feet? Those who buy must carefully watch till 
the street is clear of all curious observers, and 
then pouncing upon the dame, make their pur- 
chases suddenly and surreptitiously, diving back 
into the tavern from whence they came with 
precipitation. For what olives and anchovy 
toast are to the connoisseurs in wine, trotters 
are to the unskilled toper—they assist the flavor 
of his drink, and increase the desire for it. 

It is scarcely legitimate to call that which is 
simply partaken of as an appeaser of hunger a 
luxury, but there are things which, though nom- 
inally food, are in reality the merest luxuries, 
and among such commodities are the sandwiches 
sold at the gallery doors of the London theatres. 
What smallest stomach could stay itself on such 
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THE OOSTER-MONGER, 


infinitesimal morsels? ‘‘The Vauxhall slice” 
used to be a synonym for thinly cut meat; but 
the old man in the white apron who disseminates 
ham sandwiches to the occupants of the six- 
penny gallery has arrived at a skill in cutting 
ham to a transparent thickness barely compati- 
ble with the idea of consistency which would 
put his disestablished rival to shame. It is the 
merest scraping, and yet it is a cut miraculously 
removed from its parent joint—a pink flavor of 
meat, not a solid portion of flesh. 

The most mysterious of all the night vendors 
is he of the coffee stall. When the baked-potato 
man, whose commercial enterprise keeps him 
abroad till after midnight, is beginning to have 
serious thoughts of retiring to his virtuous couch, 
the keeper of the coffee stall is only thinking of 
making his first appearance. His apparatus is 
highly ingenious. ‘To see him trundle his vehi- 
cle you would imagine that he was conveying a 
simple chest of drawers on a truck. But wait 
till he arrives at his accustomed stand, and see 
what an interesting transformation the chest of 
drawers will undergo. Actual wooden walls are 


raised up around him, from nails affixed to which | 


cups depend by their handles, There are won- 
derful cavities in the chest of drawers, from 
which a stove is produced and ignited. ‘The 
coffee soon begins to fizz and steam. From 
other cavities large and delectable hunks of 
seed-cake are produced, and milk from myste- 
rious depths. Near Westminster Bridge, just 


at the top of the steps leading to the Thames | 


Embankment, one of these stalls has existed from 
time immemorial. Do senators from the ad- 
joining House of Commons here indulge in in- 
expensive refreshment? Or are the regular cus- 
tomers workmen going to early labor? The 
sellers of salop mentioned in Lamb’s essay on 
chimney-sweepers have disappeared from off the 


|face of the earth. The taste for the essence 
of the Oriental berry has superseded the taste 
for that old decoction obtained from ‘‘ the sweet 
wood yclept sassafras.” Zhe only salopian house 
has gone by the board. 

In summer the street luxuries become more 
worthy of the name. Potatoes and coffee and 
trotters and sandwiches have some pretense of 
food about them. The luxuries of the dog-days 
have the great charm of appealing merely to the 
taste. He who receives most extended patron- 
age when the sun makes the crowded streets un- 
endurable, when men don the lightest costumes, 
and the asphalt is burned into blisters, is the 
coster-monger. ‘Ihe pine-apple, once obtainable 
only by the rich, and the luscious melon, produced 
to cast its rotund reflection upon dark mahogany, 
are by the barrow of the philanthropic coster 
placed within the reach of the lowliest in the land. 
The lowliest in the land, indeed, never purchases 
an entire fruit, but only the modest slice obtain- 
able fora copper coin. Paternoster Row, famous 
for its publishers, is remarkable also for the fruit 
| sellers that assemble within its celebrated bound- 
aries. Police regulations, inimical to the-loiter- 
er, compel them to be constantly on the move, 
But no sooner does one detected batch leave the 
end of the Row in obedience to the mandate of the 
policeman than another detachment files through 
its entrance. ‘Tempting as the rosy apples, the 
melting pears, the piled-up grapes, and gratefully 
odoriferous pine-apples appear spread upon the 
coster-monger’s truck, it is not every one who 
would care to purchase them. Among a certain 
class of persons there exists a prejudice against 
these fruit merchants. Their wares ate mistrust- 
ed. And the reason is not far to seek. It is 
certain that the coster-monger does not sell his 
entire barrowful every day; that is to say, there 
remains over to-night a considerable quantity of 
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ingeniously affixed, down 
to the corpulent dame who 








trundles her own vehicle, 
The former merchant sells 
shrimps, which are pur- 
chased for home consump. 
tion; the latter disposes of 
huge and indigestible oys. 
ters, to be partaken of by 
the side of her barrow. 
The primitive whelk has 
its admirers, and the snail- 
like periwinkle causes an 
active demand. Those who 
travelabout the streets with 
these delicacies, scorning to 
take up a position, have dif. 





PENNY IOES, 


unsold stock which will be offered for sale to-mor- 
row. Now where does the coster-monger store 
his unsold stock during the night? He usually 
lives in a somewhat shady and not overcleanly lo- 
cality—the purlieus about Drury Lane, the small 
streets of Shoreditch. His lodging consists of a 
single apartment. His barrow he leaves outside 
the house or in the back-yard. Of course he does 
not leave his unsold stock there. ‘There is only 
one inference possible, namely, that he brings his 
residue of fruit into his single apartment. His 
apartment is generally a small one. Are we not 
justified in going a step further and supposing 
that in order to give himself room his unsold stock 
is carefully deposited under his bed? Reader, 
when next thou visitest London, and art tempted 
to spend thy money with the coster-monger, bear 
in thy mind this theory of storage, and hie thee 
to ‘“‘ Covent Garden's famed piazzas.” 

Beloved of newsboys and juvenile messengers, 
the long-haired Italian who deals in penny ices 
is an interesting feature in summer street life. 
His elegant cart, with its green sides and white 
top and linen awning, is refreshing to look at even. 
And most pleasant is it to watch the faces of the 
panting juveniles as they let the cool Neapolitan 
ices slip down their parched throats. Watch how 
their eyes expand! And with what intense fer- 
vor does that fat youth in the blue blouse (he is 
apprenticed to a butcher) exclaim, as he licks the 
empty glass for the last time, ‘‘ My eye, ain’t it 
nice!” So complete a relief from the hot assaults 
of the sun could be obtained by no other experi- 
ment short of a leap under the fountains in ‘Tra- 
falgar Square. 

Shell-fish is another important branch of street 
trade, and many engage in it, from the brisk 
blue-aproned man with the light cart drawn by a 
pony, to the harness of which jangling bells are 





ferent beats for the various 
days of the week. For one 
we can speak from obser- 
vation, On every Sunday 
evening in the year, be it 
wet or dry, there passes 
through Fitzroy Square a 
very narrow cart drawn by 
a diminutive donkey. The 
owner of these properties 
walks slowly by the side of 
them, for he is fearfully af- 
flicted with the gout, and 
calls out in a voice choked 
with emotion, ‘‘ Fresh win- 
kles.” Never were any of 
the denizens of that faded old square known to 
stop the donkey cart and indulge in a sample of 
its contents. The echo of the cry seems to hang 
about the drooping trees and mount over the roofs 
of the houses, but it never invites a solitary cus- 
tomer. 

So, while grand emporiums are stocked with 
costly delicacies for Grosvenor Square and Picca- 
dilly, the palate of Whitechapel is not overlooked 
—luxury is not unknown to the London poor; 
and those who cater for the slums have a large 
and not unprofitable constituency. 
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